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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.’ 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBE RTO L AU RE NCE, 


iss East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY FLECK, 


Conductor mies em Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New or 

















Address: Normal College, New York. 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Studio: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 











MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 


Voice Culture—Art of Singin 


Carnegie Hall, oom Yor 
1s W achengnee Terrace, New New York. 








Mail! address 


GE “ORG E M GREE NE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays al Thursdays. 
Residence and address 
424 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mr. ‘. WHITNE Y COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West zoth Street. New Yor 





TOM KARL, 

Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty 
minth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS 








Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author and sole exponent of 
New Metuop or Sicur SInGinGc ror Starr, Ear 
TRAINING AND MuSICAL STENOGRAPHY 
Musical Compre hension, Rhythmical Development 
and Singing for Kindergarten 
All charts, maps, &c., copyrighted, 1899-1901, by 
Mary Fidélia Burt. All rights reserves 
Miss Burt has no authorized representative in 
Greater New York 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
1202 Carnegie Hall, 38 Lefferts Place 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Sen for descriptive pamphlet 








EK. H. LOCKHART, 
Studios: 12: East Twenty-third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


Bass-Baritone. 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 


810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 











<D BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


HOWAI 





Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 


For terms for nducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 


MME. LOUISI INKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
1 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MORRIS PI, ANO SCHOOL, 
or West 81st Street, New York. 
LUCILLE §S MI T H MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic 
Private and daily class instruction 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 

INSTRUCTION 

208 East 6:1st Street, New York 


Mr. “FRANC IS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Second season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder 

Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists. 
Francesco LAMPERTI 

Voices tested, Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 to 3, 
1202 Carnegie Hall. Home Studio: “The Monte- 
video,” 7th Avenue, near 54th Street 


D’ANGELO BERG 


LILLIE 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Operatic course. Teachers’ special course, all 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF Mme. LUIS 
ACCOMPANYING. 

Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty. 

H. W. MEYN, Tenor. ROSETTA WEINER. 
Carnegie Hall: Studio jo1-2 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


A CAPPIANI, 


“he Louella,”” 159 West 45th Street, 
New York 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue. and 2oth Street. 








CONTRALTO (mezzo range 


Concerts, Song Recitals, Vox al Instruction 
Address: 206 West E:ghty-sixth Street, New York 


Combines in his teaching the bel canto of the 
old Italian school with the declamatory style of 
the modern German Particular attention paid to 
Breathing and Enunciation Prepares pupils for 
Churen, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


(affiliated with the American School of Opera) 
Coaching a specialty 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
261 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York 
Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted 
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GUSTAV L.. BECKER, HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. Instruction .n Piano and Theory of Music 

1 West 1oq4th Street, New York. Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway 

Personal address: 318 East 1soth Street, New York 


Address: 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tue Art OF SINGING. 








FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 

Studio: 5: West 35th Street, New York. VOICE CULTURE anp TART OF SINGING 
ne (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall 
TMA rT” / , ew York. New York season, October 20 to May 
EMMA W IZJAK, 1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, 
Westminster Hotel, apes 10 to October 10 





MME. 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing 


MRS. HADDEN-AL FE XJ ANDE R. 


Italian Method. 
No. 170 West 47th Street, New York. 








“a PIANIST 

PERRY AVERILL—BarirToneE, Corey Ga. Sen aut 

OPERA—ORATORIO cOneaEL, — acetate amen ipma es 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York. CHARLES RU SSE L L., 
‘CELLIS! 
AR Te fi TAV Pupils and Concerts 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, Stadio: 119 Camagin Halt Nee Vork 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing, 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, ae re: a 
318 West 57th Street, New York. HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 


iano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studx 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, Violin, P 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared tor 
Church, Concert and Oratorio 


Studio 19 West lhirty-eighth street, New York 


LEO LIEBERMAN, 
Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS, TENOR. 
. : pera, Oratorio, Concert 
SOPRANO, . Woifsohn Musical Bureau, or 
106 West goth Street, aa Met tui Celene Sew Yow 
New York City Bach 





“BASSO CANTANTE CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture Stud Steinway Hall, 
Italian Method fone Placing and Reparation a New York 


specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. eat 


GEORGE SWEET, .__—i{F- 


ORATORIO, CONCERT 





RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANIST 


OPERA, Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
304 West 72d Street, New York With THe Musicat Courier 
a Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian School 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 


Secretary New York State M. T. A 
Residence Studio 
954 8th Ave., corner sé6th Street, New York 











. ( . . Sapo saenepitete 
July and August at scomeeemice Assembly. Ss. ( BEN NETTI 
- 2a.nDrT ery my Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
ELIZABETH WELLER, bial 
ACCOMPANIS1 Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
Address The Winchester, : many other talented vocalists 
joo West Fifty-seventh street, New York Studi 836 Carnegie Hall, New York 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Mme. EMMA RODERICK 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. Semnacuer, Director Rapid Development and Complete Education of 


I regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher | the Voice 
of piano in this country 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, 


18 West g4th Street, New York 








MM E HE]! ENE M AIG $8 3 E, Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 
a ¢ toate Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski 
. VOCAL INST RUCTION, REPERTOIRE. Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 
Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie fail, Bn 


Normal College, New York Cty. | Mus. G RENVILLE SNELLING, 
ENRIC © DU ZE NSI, Concerts, Po agi Oratorio 


OPERA TENOR 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 
cultivated per contract; Italian method. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave. H. 


Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


rs _ GREE NE. 
MI LLER. VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Translator of “‘Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 4 — . 

Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint an . = 7 ee 
Composition. 1291 Lexington Ave., New Yor CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 
EEE Virgil Method. 








CARL < 








Vupils in Piano and Harmony 


Summer course New York. 


ype re agemreegsee ere SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
MR. EM LIO AG RA M¢ JN I E, 323 East 14th Street, New York. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Course 
i ial eachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. ( Mihr 


WALTER JOHN HALL id Hardy and. Joseph Maerz 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. Ere Beh SAGES 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, KA \ TH HERINE RUTH HEY M. \N, 


Concert Pianiste 








Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 








New York. 





145 East asd Street, New York 


J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions. 


ADEL: AIDE. OKELL. 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, P ” 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City. PIANO INSTRUCTION 
ial Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio. . 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING | Studio: 57 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York. 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 
230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 














JOSEPH PIZZARELLO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera. 





departments. Famous specialists. Prospectus. 
The Albany, Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





voic -E CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING, 


Certificated Teacher ot the Lescnetizky Metuop. Studio: Room 1201, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. Telephone: 1351 Columbus. 
MAX BENDHEIM, Vocal Instruction. | Miss MARGARET Gi E ry 
Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth St | 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
72 West zoth Street, New York 


| Mr. AND Mas, THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Representative _ acher 





of the methods of the far master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTL. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO Steinway Hall, or 
“Niagara,”’ 71 East 87th St., New Yorn 
| lelephone 46 ti 
| Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
PRIMA DONNA 
Royal Italian and English Opera Cor 
Lamperti Met 1A tely Taught 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 Fift Ave New Yorl 
MMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a mited 
| Residence-Studx 34 Gr ercy Park New Yori 
| ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSI¢ 
| VOICE BUILDING, STY 
REPEI I FINISH 
8 East 64th St iddress Musicat Covueigs 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
8o Washington Square East, New York 
MME. ADELE LEWING 
CONCER PIANIST 
Aut rize leacher f the Le t Me 
Concert Recit \ P 
| idre Care 5S 34 
Street, New York 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEI 
Pianist 
PIANO INSTRUG¢ »N 
Leschetizk le i 
Studios: rrogi1iio0 ¢ negie Ha Ne York City 
| KATHARINE PELTON 
Sopran 
ot ¢ \\ 
I e'| e York 
S. ARCHER GIBSO? 
' SOLO ORGANIST 
g $ na I Be E} 
Address The | ‘ \ jth Street 
Felephone: 1108 Rives New York 
SIGNOR A. CARBON] 
j Member several years Metr ta and 
Opera ¢ " 
VOICE CUI RE IN ALL BRANCHES 
Studio: 240 Fifth Ave., New York 
| CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
| Mr M PRICE Direct Seventh Ave., 
rnet th S ‘ yniy 
New York where ¢ esson and 
re mpetent 
! e ( ed 
CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCH | 
14 Seventh Avenue 
Kr klyn, N. Y 
STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
wien ge pontiac EC rOR 
Illustrate res Mt 
Private instruction § ¢ e3 in sic-study 
Residence-studi West 3d Street, New York 


.\THE GREGORY, 
BASSO 
fanagement HENRY WOLFSOHN 


igi East 17th Street 


ADOLF GLOSE. 


Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Directoe. 





Piano Instruction 

Addres 347 West 23d Street, New York 
HUGO TROETSCHEI 

Organist Schermerhorn St, Evangelical Church 

Instruction: Piano—Organ—Theory 
Organ Lessons given on large three-manual 
Roosevelt Organ 

384 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


BOGERT, 7 


Residence 


WALTER L 


Musical Lectures Song Recitals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and ‘ag 
Interpretation 

72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City. 


EUGENE 


A BE -RNS1 ‘EIN, 
PIANIS1 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 160 East zoth Street, New York. 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales ; 
Joice Production and Répertoire. 











from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. H 


. CARRI, Directors. 851-852 Carnegie Hall 


Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





BOSTON. 








EVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, . . : 
Ear Training and Choral Music. 


The most advanced Kuropean and original methods 


taught privately and in class. 


Students learn to read dificult music from the staff 


notation with perfect ease. 


Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 


mentalists and Children. Normal Classes for Teachers, 
Sor circular. Special Course by Correspondence. 
School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7, 


402-3 3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM. 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street, New York. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave., NEW YORK.| 


To Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Only. 

Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
Je Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnanyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 

and many other artists. 
Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory o 
Interpretation,” By» Music Analysis,’ Ls 
thetic Countengaint, “New Method of Memoriz- 
ing. Carvel Court,” 114th street and 
St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


WILLIAM A. 














TENOR. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal lastractioa. 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction—Piano. 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


Studio: 





O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director, 
Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in paid choir. 
Musicales and Recitals Monthly. 

Studios: 8 East 23d Street, “~ York. 
Rooms 5, 6 and 7. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert- Lonwe, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


Hildegard HOFFMAN N, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 














any ROBIE 


Violiniste. 


Lately of Brussels and 
Royal Conservatory 
of Leipzig. 
Concerts, Musicales, 
Instruction. 
Residence-Studin, 184 W, 


Wegener 


|CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Muze. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, 


Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
_ Pierce Building, Copley Square, _Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charles R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., 


MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
pas Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
1s9 Tremont ‘Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Bruce W. Hosss, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont St., 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
305 Huntington Chambers, 
Huntington Avenue, 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Baritone. 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston 














i MME. § 


Boston. 








Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 1089-5. 


Faelten Pianoforte | 


Ca 
30 Huntington Ave., t 
Fut. PrRoressionat Cou RSE, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, tures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons; $165 per 
year. “ A Complete Musical Education.” 


Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 

Boston, Mass. 

YRICH SCHUECKER, 

HARPIST. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


164 
Telephone 


School, 








HEIN 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Orgenization of Women Players. 

“The woman's orchestra par excellence.—New 
York Sun. En tour October 29 to March jo in 
United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





Boston, Mass. 








Mr. anp Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 





82d Street, NEW YORK. | 


Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 








Enroll for Classes 


Literature sent for the writing. 





Virgil Piano School. 





Free Lessons in Sight Reading, Ear Training, Time and Rhythm and Harmony. 
2O WEST i5th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


Nov. I8=Nov. 25. 





H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 








MR. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 


30 and 32 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
MISS MARIE L EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent DIPLOME SUPERIEUR from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris 
he Copiey, Copley Square, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
PIANIST. 


Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Studio: 





MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 


_ London, England. 
Edouard Darewski, 


Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 

Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


CHEVALIER G E ORG | 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 

Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Special Clasees for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5s to 7. 

Mme. Moriani will continue her Les 
sons from July ist to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 

French Diction and Acting with Mr 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 

For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortant’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
Rg New Bond Sreet London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 











Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, 
Vocal Studio. 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing, 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth Street, Oakland. 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 


c. 
1217 Webster Street, Oakland, Cal 








CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Direcror. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 


VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 

1o East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge ot the voice, both male and female, 
and his styie of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers. anvuet Garcia. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL. 


Private Lessons Supplemented by Class Work 





Lectures and Recitals. 120 West r2gth st. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yeisin Method of 


rench Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station) 


CANADA. 


The Mason & Risch Piano CO. ,u 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 


Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





ONTARID en¢ Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LADIES’ 
COLLEGE 


W. A. WHITE. 


WHITBY, ONT. CANADA, 
Cowes highest facilities in Music, Art 
siterature, Elocution, &c. 

Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 


Positive Pitch, Harmony, Ear Training 
Clavier Hall, 


11 West Twenty-second St.. New York. 
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OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. 


IGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
— ee eee. 
UR FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 





HG CLAVIER = 


YOUR IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 


Positive poy are assured in this way and Time Saved. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., ti West 22d St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
UR PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING '!S 


PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 
FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 


THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 


PURSE RESULTS, 











A faulty technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic piano 
natural 


playing, is the AND 


School of.. 


consequence of the neglect 
of consistent and logical 
methods of teaching and 
practice. 





A. K. Viren, 
S. M. Fasian, 


Ciasses for Beginn 





Ss. M. FABIAN. 























Clavier Piano School 


Public Performance, 


‘Clavier all, 22D STREET, 


Teacher of Interpretation. 
Write for weekly Recital Tickets 


Further particulars by addressing the 


Clavier Piano School, 


11 WEST TWENTY-SECOND ST., N. Y. 


"! wesT 


Director. 





A. K. VIRGIL. 
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UR Productions of the present year are . 
the finest we have ever offered, and ; 
sepresent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence AZ 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- Pr 


amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 







/ CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


STERLING Pianes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
= BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 





























JUST PUBLISHED! 


A Z A R A 9 Opera in Three Acts by 


JOHN K. PAINE. 
Professor at Harvard Univers'ty, Cambridge, Mass. 


Voceal Score, Price $5.00. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, 
11 East 16th Street, - - 


"| AMY MURRAY 


lA 
Sings and Describes the 
Historic Songs of Scotland. 
Jan. 15—Feb. 19 j a 
Middle Western States. 


540 West 150th Street, VOCAL STUDIO, 
NEW YORK. 649 Leamington Avenue, NEW YORK, 





NEW YORK. 























T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 
MAURICE GRAU, 


The Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


WEBER WAREROOMS, 


266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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EMERSON PIANO 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, “*"iss"""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wsanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New YWvork. 


























Have You SEEN Fy NEw SoOnG, - | SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
= CBSiLms oS) AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Deane Oy ae ee ntentee D.C Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
nue S. W., . D.C. z 
ag a a and program for sample copy. | 600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

lI Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 
d ses 
wee na? fl —Eiiste tate 
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TOUR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 
Now assigning lesson hours. Teachers’ Certificates granted on examination by Adelphi College. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


] HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Maste:., including 
John E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 


Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 
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Decer 


fem TiERE was once a man named Edmond 


























der Straeten. He was a learned man and he ‘rom 8 to 8:30, and there are protests against the lateness 
wrote many books—books on chimes, Flemish the hour It lepenc I suppost me dinn 
folksongs, the Belgian musicians in Italy \t Paris, in 1609, the eatres we! elled t pe 
music in the Netherland eight volumes), Vo eclock and se at 4:3 In 1685 y that were t 
taire as a musician—these books and others ‘eady to begin at 5:15 were fined 30 sous. Only witl 
concerning as many things as the walrus proposed Revolutior ere ed give n the utter of be 
discuss with carpenter ginning and then the vs were over! QO <« 0:20 
The other day I picked up Mr. Vander Straetet at there ild be the traditiona amily supper As ir 
“Mélodie Populaire dans |’opéra ‘Guillaume Tell’ de R London, t vork day lengthened, dinner was later and 
sini’—which treats of the rustic themes introduced w the performance begins at 8:30, at 9 
William Tell.’ Are these themes genuine? I do not Madame Dacier, who must have had ink on her stock 
know \s Jerome Sykes says: “Let William Tell.” ngs ger were nvinced that e Roman au 
If you believe this learned Belgian, the composer used ¢nct me er e frst tw S the play and 
the alphorn theme and other themes as typical motive ime ck the next morning at daybreal see the tl 
lhus the chief theme when Melcthal begins his solemn ! ‘ ttende perat pt rmance Italy where 
recitative personifies brave, honest, patriarchal Switzer there was an congruous ballet scene injected betweer 
land And so on and so forth for forty-four page witl wo ac Vhen ( pin played | Piano Conce 
musical illustrations nor tor the fir time at Warsaw, a1 1 wit horus 
But a paragraph of the last page is worthy of‘long and by Soliva w sung between the first allegr nd the 
deep consideration Cagio and rond And why ould no meerts be d 
Mr. Vander Straeten exclaims ‘The Swiss alphorn, versified in some ich way? Why should any pianist be 
the Flemish quene (bagpipe), like the Scottish claymore to play the whole of a concerto when one of th 
have sung old hymns of liberty in times of strife and ™ovements is dull? Or why should the whole of a syn 
oppression.” phony be invariably performed? And why should the 
I know the alphorn—and by the way Chauvet wrote hour of aitert n recitals be moved on till 3, 3:30 or 4 
charming piano piece, an album leaf on the theme heard o'clock? There w i time when 2 o'clock was th 
near Grindelwald—I have heard the bagpipe; but I have Yentional hour, the decent at onvenient hour. TI 
never seen anyone play on the ymore Is it wind are parlor singers, soft voiced baritor nd tremulous 
instrument? Is struck with drumsticks or picked h toned contraltos, who give their polyglot recitals late it 
a plectrum? Does its tone resemble that of the sa e afternoon as they would give ‘ You are sur 
or is it dour and terrible, or has it the bellow of the Prised the ushers do not pass cakes up and down thi 
Roman bucina? Why did not Mendelssohn introduce it isles 
in his Scotch symphony—which should always be played rhe polyglot recital! The young woman from the New 
by an orchestra in kilts and conductor in a Tam-o’ Hampshire village has learned her French in fifteen les 
Shanter? As I write, George William Warren's immortal 50°"S, and finds it a much easier language than her 
tune comes stealing o’er the Fens l'a-ta-ta-dum. Oh, tongue, which she speaks with a twang and a snuffle 
songs and piano pieces of the sixties and early seventies! baritone would not sing in English for the wor! ul 
They were no worse than pieces by Mr. Schiitt, now of though it is still hard for him to distinguish German 
Vienna between “ei” and “ie”; and he attacks “ch” with the happy 
Does a claymore skirl when it is played by a perfect ourage of ignorance hen there are songs in Italian 
gentleman ? The polyglot rec ! Dante had one in mind when he 
Mr Vander Straeten died. alas! without writing described his passage through the sombre gate by which 


pamphlet on the claymore. Of what advantage is it to 


learn from him only this Their accents invoke rights 


that nature herself imperiously prescribes” 
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There was one miscellaneous concert and there was one 
recital here last week. This week, besides the Symphony 
concert and rehearsal, there will be a chamber concert 


tals, a violin recital, the Kubelik concert, a 





three piano rec 
performance of Bach's Mass in B minor and three song 
recitals 


Sse & 


All of the concerts are inclined to be too long. Sym 
phony concerts have lasted nearly or fully two hours; th 
Kneisel concerts are almost always too long; pianists and 
singers are not given to mercy Mr. Rogers this week 
will sing eighteen songs in addition to Dvorak’s Gypsy 
Should they 


The hours for shows have varied as mucl 


melodies. Should concerts begin earlier? 
not be shorter? 
as the dinner hour. The first performance of “Don Gio- 
vanni” at Prague began at 8 p. m. Was not that an un- 


usual hour for that period? In Shakespeare’s time the 


play began about I p. m.; then it was changed to 3, then 


ed the dolorous folk among the secret things. For 


there a tumult was made up of 


he joit 


Languag« livers¢ r 
\cc f ger i g 
4 , ' 
\ t rse t 1 
2 _-s 
ve 


Che program of the sixth Symphony concert given it 


Symphony Hall last night was as follows 


Overture, Cockaigne first t kiga 
Concerto in D min N 4, f Rubinste 
Overture, Manfred S imanr 
Symphony in D, N Brahn 

Mr. Elgar’s overture was played last night in Chicago 
ind Boston hese were the first performances in 


country 


The overture, which was first played at a Philharmor 
concert, London, June 20, 1901, caused much talk and shed 
ding of ink, Mr 


Blackburn almost waxed hysterical in 
at Mr 


compass of a 


us admiration, as whet e declared tl Elgar is 


he first “to bind a metropolis within the 


ring”—to which a carper might reply that there was more 


“Meistersinger” than “Ring 


‘Cockaigne,” or “In London Town,” is an overture that 
is supposed to portray scenes in London life and charac 


terize the activity, the frivolity, the depth, the nobility of 











that town. Mr 


says that a 
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ng thread. Lovers walk 
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ess and the nobility th: 


















London he lovers got 
sentiments and emotion 
ite Cool Burgess used to describe as “rude boy vi 
re noisy and impertinent and given w personal re 
irks and practical jokes. The vers turn to th 
appr the al passe Phe 
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London critic see anything in Mackenzie’s “Corio 
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The overture is py O 
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Ss ‘ ‘ S¢ ) be ] y T« 
rapuntal network g t ig! t, excey] ‘ 
ipitulat after h ene, where t ) 
discovered as ti ge y i 
work Here the gs Che 
attentior nce distracte¢ s not easily ght, eve »y 
snares rass and gins percussio! 

Phe e mus sentiment pretty t sensuou 
passionate It is good oun resp e Engits ‘ 
ae (TI 31 ng to bring t eel 

her’s oe ghte 

erior in character th | , 
scene is admirab p p vithou g ) t ng 
without loss of musica | An sic t s 
ere ng nd ¢ xf SSIVE () ‘ M Pp at 

‘ s I have sa s the trapur tivity of the co 
pos nxtety H uld have been s ~ his resu 

r his technica ty marked and ind t 

r the first time is there touch of the Academicia 

Yes, the overture deserves the praise of Mr. Bla 

There are severa modert nglisl Ww ave uent 
echnic and cat write t o on any Bibli i 
acter preferred ar ready fo estiva any 
part of the world é ind training, rou 
ine habit, few ideas and 1 ndividuality Mr. El ha 
individuality, fancy, imaginatiot 

Was he led to the portray , ec | | 
wish of Charpentier to glorify P { pe br rf 
Mc martre into | Vie Poet I { 
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| ) s¢ Par s is npter;r T p-2 
Charpentier’s own words ty ght 
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( y rises anew and ws toward the enchantec 
nfatuated Louise!’ ( pent Tte sed r t 
or his themes I do 1 think it Elgar borrowed su Y 
material London late years has not been ric n su 
ries t of the gypsy and that of lavender are the 1 
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ince of Rubinstein’s Concerto, which he pla ere with 
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FROM PARIS. 


the Chicago Orchestra in 1898. He played last night with much larger than the spacious tabernacle can hold are 
case, brilliance, authority. The swiftest run was beautifully attracted to them. And these audiences are composed of 
clear; the octaves were as distinct as hoof beats on a the most cultured and earnest music lovers to be found 
bridge of a frosty night. There was a confidence that was in New York. Many of the best known organists of New 
neither modest nor immodest. There was the aplomb of York and Brooklyn are regular attendants. Mr. Carl de- 
technic conscious of its strength. There was knowledge serves and has received the warmest approbation of the 
of the musical structure; there was appreciation of pro- public for the work he is doing for music in New York. 


PARIS, NOVEMBER /4, 1901. 


gta me REYER, the composer who was elected a 
member of the Institute on the decease of Feélicien 
David, recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
that appointment. He is now seventy-eight years old. I 
do not know if any of his operas have ever been given 








portion. 





WILLIAM C. CARL’S RECITAL. 


series, the concluding one being given last night. 


even standing room. 
Mr. Carl was assised by Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, con- 
tralto; Miss Helen L. Reynolds, violinist, and Miss Mabel 
Reynolds, violoncellist. 
The following program was presented: 
Wincitaldle: Be, Ty GIG. oo iro adens.o6 ccccrocnteconcésevebscvarssescesese Silas afternoon. Miss Mauretta 


St. Mark’s Hospital Concert. 


OR the benefit of St. Mark’s Hospital a concert was 
given at Carnegie Musical Hall Saturday night, in 
AST Tuesday evening William C. Carl gave his which important artists participated. When we mention 
eighty-fifth organ recital in the “Old First” Presby- Miss Electa Gifford, the gifted voice-trained soprano; 
terian Church, corner of Fifth avenue and Twelfth street. Augusta Cottlow, the technically equipped, classically 
This was next to the last of the recitals in the autumnal posed pianist, and Jean Gérardy, the ’cello genius, it is 
sufficient to prove the premise we make. These artists 
So large was the audience that filled the church that sank among the foremost here at present and to hear 
there were many persons who stood in the vestibule dur- them js an artistic gratification. As this was a benefit 
ing the entertainment and scores of others could not find concert detailed criticism is eliminated. 


in the States. I am inclined to think not. The principal of 
them, and on which his fame rests, are “The Statue,” “Si- 
gurd” and “Salammbo.” His other works include several 
compositions for the piano, two choruses, a cantata, three 
motets and an unpublished mass. This is not a remarka- 
bly lengthy list for a composer of Reyer’s age, but it may 
be said of him that he seldom wrote unless he had some- 
thing to say. Reyer was also an exceedingly capable music 
critic, his bright, witty and trenchant articles being eagerly 
read by those who took a serious interest in music. He 
continues his criticisms, but composes no more. One re- 
members Rossini’s saying: “Another success would not 
add to my reputation, a failure would detract from it. I 


Morris Prano ScHoot Puptt.—Mrs. Susie Hendrickson have no need of the first, and do not care to expose my- 
Harrison, a pupil of the Morris Piano School, 201 West self to the second.” 
Eighty-first street, New York, gave a recital last Saturday Reyer, who was a hasty tempered man, experienced many 
Tavernier, soprano, assisted. difficulties at the Opéra, when Halanzier was director, in 


(Composed for the opening of the new organ in Blenheim The program was as follows: getting his works produced. “Sigurd,” which had been of- 
Palace, England, and introducing James UI.’s March, Fevemtions Nos. 9 O06 8..ccccccccccscccccvoccscovcccsceccosecccese Bach fered to this manager, who frequently gave odd reasons 

about 1690.) Susie Hendrickson Harrison. F = — i Re . ding ‘ f 
Chanson Pastorale (new, first time)..........seceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee en ar a es eae eta Sean aries, a ae SS Chaminade for his declining to produce so important a work, was re- 
Aliens Visase GHA, GB. Misc rkccccicecsvcccvtscvecsescssesves Loret Wien Tasiednile fused. “Your characters,” he said once to Reyer, “have 
(First time at these recitals.) Pay TS I DIU Bis sai ccccnvaunevscececccetusstbntesnesyé Grieg such barbarous names. For instance, take the name of the 
Air, O Ye that Love the Lord (The Lord Is King)........... ee A ee EE eee eee ee = eee ee Scholtz heroine, Hilda. Now who ever heard of a woman called 


Preludium and Fugue in F majc 
Vesper Hymn, op. 193 (MS.) (ng 
Allegro Moderato (Sonata in E n 





Wee Fe Be NG inc sve ciccnecccnssevesscguceaseaspuscenscessceset Chopin 


Mrs. Antonia Sawyer. 
ANePON LTE USTSA SOC S SENS KaeesTS Bach Susie Hendrickson Harrison. 
W, first time)....+++++eeeeeee PONNOe eas oy osu b coicale ie daadumuawanes Mawson- Marks 
MMOL) ss eeeeeeeeeesecerecccreres Boslet PED. cenacdtadgenccoseddecdedbetasguedmiedesabosséasvasoante Cowles 
sete een eeeeeeeeeeeeneeees ee a ee ee 


Suite for violin, ’cello and organ 
The Misses Reyn 

Songs— 
AMOUTPEUSE 2... cccccccccccccces 
Cradle BORE. c0cccccvesceesvases 


Mrs. Antonia Sawyer. 
Funeral March, Die GétterdAammerung.............eeeeeeeeees Wagner 


Trio, Serenade (A major)......... 
The Misses Reyn 
Finale from the F minor Sonata. 


Mr. Carl was at his best. 


olds and Mr, Carl. 

WD DR cian cpensstdencasneeeenianmmennnéenhdiaaie DeMuth 

see eeeeeneceeeresereseseseees Massenet GUEEE, OR: BE TA Bre cicciccncccenccdwasboswandcspsasteseovecoe 
pbvnddatececocecevesesedecess Schubert Susie Hendrickson Harrison. 

Mrs. Harrison, who is very musical, has considerable 

talent and plays very well. Her technic, which is especially 

good, shows the result of her work under Mrs. Morris. 


Widor 


olds and Mr. Carl. 


oe ecceceeeeees Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Miss Tavernier has a pleasing soprano voice of good qual- 


Never, in any of these eighty ity, and she uses it intelligently. The school will soon give 


odd recitals, did he play better than on this occasion. His a children’s recital. 


Hilda? Why not Bilda? I would prefer that. Much softer 
to the ear.” Reyer, who was furious at such ridiculous 
pretexts, replied: “And how would it be if I were to call 
you Balanzier?” 


Ss = 


At the last Colonne concert we had the continuation of 
the conductor’s idea of the study of the symphony, the two 
contemporaneous works given being the Symphony in D 
No. 2, by Herold, and Symphony in C, by Beethoven. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the light, frank, simple char 
acter of the composition by Herold was completely over 
shadowed when contrasted with the second work, which is 


immortal. 





program was most judiciously made up, the novelties 


proving exceedingly fine works. 


The work of Mr. Carl’s assistants was most excellent known in social circles here, will make her début to-night 
and was highly appreciated by the audience. at her own recital in the Waldorf-Astoria. She will be 


CAMILLE BrrnsoHM.—Camille Birnbohm, soprano, well 


The complete program was: 


Redemption, Morceau Symphonique........... j .. Franck 
Symphony in D, No. 2.............+- wkppeakined o+-e+- Hérold 
Concerto in A minor, piano.... Schumann 


Joseph Thibaud. 





These recitals have grown so popular that audiences assisted by Hans Kronold, ’cellist. 





SHERWOOD, 
Greatest American Pianist. 
ESTHER FEE, 
Violinist. 
(Paris—In America Nov. 1.) 


+ 
if 
BRUNO STEINDEL, t High Cless and 
The Noted ’Cellist. 
CLARA MURRAY, 
Harpist. 
LEONE LANGDON KEY, 
od 


Organist. 


KATHERINE HOFMANN, 


Regular Accompanist. 


Fine Arts 





CHARLES R. BAKER, 


MANAGER OF 


CHICAGO. 


-o—e—_0—_0—_0—_0—_ 0000-0 
ELECTA GIFFORD, 
Soprano. 

(Late of Royal Opera, Amsterdam. 


MABELLE CRAWFORD, 


cocci. MUSICAL ARTISTS, j= 


The English Baritone. 


Buildin 
s 4 MASTER LLOYD SIMONSON, 


The Famous Boy Soprano. 


SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, ! 
0-0-0 0 -# © ¢ © -# ! 








CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE AMERICAN METHOD OF SINGING. 


A recently discovered science which develops every accepted voice into the same tones with which Patti, De Reszké 
__,__ and all great artists were born. Thus far no singer has ever known the possibilities of his voice in quality, volume 
or compass. The American Method is not taught outside the Chicago Studio. 


MARY M. SHEDD, Discoverer and Teacher, 


\=" Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 





MARY WOOD CHASE, “ate Taiess. 


Address all communications to 
613 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 








William A, NINETEENTH YEAR. 


WILLETT, sanritone. 1899-1900. 
Mrs, REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


for the 
EDWARD MEEK, 
BARITONE. HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 


Pupils accepted. 
924 Fine Aris Building, Chicago. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


PIANO—Wm. H. SHERWOOD (Director), Miss} THEORY AS APPLIED TO EXPRESSION IN 
ELEANOR P. SHERWOOD, Mrs. GEORGIA KOBER| PIANO PLAYING—Miss ELEANOR SHERWOOD, 
BARNUM, Miss EDITH BANE. VOCAL—WM. H.j; Miss EpDITH BANE. HARP—CLARA MURRAY. 
NEIDLINGER, SHIRLEY GANDELL, Miss MATHILDE | PIPE ORGAN-—LEONE LANGDON KEY. DRA- 
HEUCHLING. VIOLIN—ADOLPH ROSENBECKER,| MATIC—MARY DENNIS MANNING. ORCHES- 
LEON Marx. ELEMENTARY, ADVANCED|TRATION AND MUSICAL FORM—ADOLPH 
HARMONY MUSICAL ANALYSIS AND/ ROSENBECKER, CHARLES R. BAKER, Mgr. 


Address, Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 








297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 











THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


722, 724, 725 Fine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 


M. ARONSON, 22sec 


STUDIO: Auditorium Tower, Room 1406, CHICAGO. 


ELIZABETH BL AMERE, Soprand, oscan saxxozn, 


Direction; THE HAMLIN CO.; or 3242 Groveland Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Mrs. GHORGE A. COE, 


(BARTH and Moszkowsk!) 


640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL. 


























Pianist and Lecturer. 


K [ FY SOPRANO. ORATORIO, 
. . CONCERTS, 
H ELEN BUC g Vocal instruction. > ECITALS 


S316 MADISON AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Symphony in C major.......scceccseeeceeeeeeeeeereeeeeneeees Beethoven In one of my recent letters I commented on the fact that 
Impressions of Italy.....-.++++-+++++serereereeeeerees --Charpentier the conductors who occupy the chairs at the Opéra and 
ee RES RIO rn ror cinmarreseestorsnetre acs crversonwenecnes kate Opéra Comique did not seem to be thought worthy of much 

= = consideration, as their names did not even figure on the 


At the Lamoureux concerts of the same date we had 
the next of the chronological series of Beethoven’s Sym- 
Mme. Berthe Marx 

surety 
the mu 
last 
opera, which I reviewed recently for THe Musicat Covu- 
‘Les Barbares’ 


phonies, viz., the Second, in D major. 


Goldschmidt played with much grace and great 
Corneau, 
composer’s 


Saint-Saéns’ 
sical critic of the 


First Concerto for piano. 
Journal, says of the 


rIER, “I would give all the score of 
this one concerto.” 

As this concert finished with the 
of Tschaikowsky and the last 
from the “Erinnyes” of Massenet, 
tastes were consulted 

The full program was: 
Symphony in D major, No 
Manfred......... 

First Concerto, 


(overture, 


piano,.... 


Pathetic 
Les Erinnyes..... 


Symphony 
Finale, 


movement 


Mme. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt. 


“Pathetic Symphony” 
of the ballet 
it will be seen that all 


. Beethoven 
Schumann 
.Saint-Saéns 


Tschaikowsky 
.. Massenet 


for 
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public announcements. When one considers the talent and 
experience necessary to make a successful operatic con- 
ductor, this is an oversight. Perhaps as much artistic abil- 
ity, tact and cleverness, although of a different kind, are 
“Die Meistersinger” or “Le 
“Falstaff” as a 
an opera the 


required to successfully direct 
Prophete,” “The Flying Dutchman” or 
symphony by Beethoven or Schumann. In 


conductor has to watch the vagaries of the singers, in a 
symphony he has only the orchestra to look after. At al 
no matter how renowned 


events, we have these facts that, 


the vocalists of an operatic troupe may be, without a 
skilled conductor a good performance is impossible. With- 
in the last few days the posters of the Opéra Comique bear 
the name of the conductor charged with the performance 
This is as it should be, although I think the term “con 
is more fitted for the post than the phrase “the 


which does not fully ex 


ductor” 
orchestra directed by so-and-so,” 
This innovation 
and most likely 


press the responsibilities of the position. 
of Carré at the Opéra Comique ought to, 
will, be shortly followed at the Opéra, otherwise one would 
imagine that the musical director of one establishment was 
inferior to the one engaged at the other. 
fT € 

The season of opera at Monte Carlo this winter promises 
It was at this theatre that 
Berlioz, and 
Wagner's 


to be an unusually brilliant one. 
“Damnation of Faust,” by 
French 


was mounted the 
given for the first time in 


The principal novelty produced this 


where was 
“Tristan and Isolde 
ill be a new opera composed specially by Mas- 


Léna. The 


which he is 


season W 


senet, libretto by composer, speaking of this 


new work, on actively engaged, says: “I 


have put into this work all that there is best in myself of 


love, faith and tenderness as a work 


and for which I have hoped for 


I have conceived it 
of pure art, elevated style, 


certain conditions, where my artistic aspirations might 


have full play, without being fettered by the exigencies of 
a public accustomed quite naturally to other forms.” An 
other novelty will be the production of a new ballet, “The 
Coast of Azure”—the Mediterranean 


music composed by Drigo, of the 


poetic title of the 
coast imperial theatres 
“Damnation of Faust” will be the first 
, and Je an de Resz ké 


of Russia. The 
work given, with Melba as Marguerit e 
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a role which he created. Renaud, of the Opéra, 
opheles. Works of the Italian school 
Rigoletto,” with Melba; “La vie de Bohéme,” 
Mascagni, &c. De VALMOUR. 


as Faust, 
will be the Mephist 
will include “ 
Puccini; “Cavalleria,” 


KATHARINE NOACK-FIQUE. 


MONG the many prt 
Klenner, the celebrated singing teacher, who 

ing engagements in New York and throughout the 
try, Mrs. Katharine Noack-Fiq 


fessional pupils of Madame von 
are fill 
coun 


is rapidly coming to the 


front. Mrs. Fiqué has a charming personality, and it is not 
to be wondered at that engagements are numerous. Col 
orature sopranos are rare, and the demand is greatly in 


excess of the supply. The men- 


tioning 


accompanying criticisms 


as they do the “fine coloring,” “colorature,” “ex- 


pression” and “tonal production”—reflect great credit upon 
her teacher, for it is to the teacher that all pupils are in 
debted for these attributes. They are the results of edu- 
cation: 

rhe cl g numbe wa he Prayer ' 3 ale from Wag s 
“Lohengrin.” Mrs. Katharine Noack-Fiqué’s soprano gave fine col 

ng to I ng of j and her gh B flat rang clearly above 
the 1 é r I klyn Eagle, Nove er i 

M K ne Noack-I g W Verdure Clad,” from 
Haydn’s “Creation,” with artistic perfection.—New York Staats 
Zeitung, October 25 

Mrs. Fiqué sang with beautiful « rature Haydn's “With Ver 
dure Clad.”—Brooklyn ( zen, O be 

Mrs. Noack-Fiqué sang her s s with expression and fine tone 
production lin the Fir I f ance.— 
New York Staats Z« g, Nove er 11 

M ack-Figq n the pa Z e, g ed € main success 
f e evening.—New York § Z g, October 21 

Mr Nx k-I er so] ing a new 

mposition ef ‘ OH Lal gue New York 
S ts Ze g, Oc r 

A SouTHERN SINGER.—M Clara Doughty, of Augusta, 
Ga., who known as the “Georgia Nightingale,” has come 

New York to take a course of instruction from Dudley 
B b Ir she possess a V € f s gular purity nd 

engtn I € nge a daug er of Dr. W H Doughty 
ne of the foremost phy South, and is a 
f e in social and sical circles in Augusta. 
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Miss Lillian Bruce Morgan is soon to give a piano re- 
cital at Columbus, O. 

Mrs. Charles Bradfield Morrey gave a piano recital at 
Wooster, Ohio, November 19. 

Miss Sampson and Harry P. Wells were soloists at a 
concert in Leavenworth, Kan., recentiy. 

\ piano recital was given last week by the pupils of 
Walter S. Sprankle in his studio, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Arthur J. Bassett will give a piano recital in Memorial 
Hall, Worcester, Mass., on the evening of December 12. 

The forty-second piano recital by the pupils of Miss 
Josephine Holstein was given at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
the 16th 

Dr, and Mrs. C. F. Menninger and Miss Annie Parry 
Bundy gave the second of their musicals on the 11th, at 

Topeka, Kan. 

S. Clarke Lord has just given the forty-third organ re 
cital of his series at the Asylum Hill Congregationa! 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 

The young women composing the Rockland, Me., quartet 
are Mrs. Cote-Howard, Miss Sarah M. Hall, Mrs, Lillian 
“Sprague Copping and Miss Emery. 

Under the direction of Prof. A. O, Bauer a concert was 
given at Rock Hill, S. C., by Miss Lois McCobb, Miss 
Hilda Davis and Miss May Belle Bush. 

The second of a series of organ recitals was given in 
New Haven, Conn., at St. Paul’s Church, by E. E. Wood 
stock and Mrs. Emma Spieske Miller last week. 

Miss Rosa W. Hicks, of Trenton, N. J., gave a matinee 
recital in the auditorium of the Central Baptist Church 
last Friday. Miss Hicks was assisted by Miss Janet B. 
Williams, soprano, of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Che Heft Symphony Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Professor Heft, head of the Highland Park Conservatory 
f Music, gave one of their popular concerts at Foster’s 
Opera House, Des Moines, Ia., on the 14th. 

Miss Florence Austin, a young violinist, gave a concert 
at the Lyceum Theatre, Minneapolis, Minn., on the 2oth. 
Miss Austin, who was at one time a student at Stanley 
Hall, was brought out by Miss Evers of that school. 

\ large audience attended at the First Presbyterian 
Church, West Hoboken, N. J., a song and organ recital, 
given by Andrew S. Long, baritone; George B. Kemp, 
Jr., organist, and Mrs. J. M. Priaulx, accompanist. 

Chere was a very large attendance at the musical recital 
at the Presbyterian Church recently, which was in the 
nature of a farewell to W. B. Thompson, who has for 
many years been one of the prominent vocalists of Grand 
Forks, N, Dak. 

Julius Albert Jahn was given a testimonial concert re 
cently at the Ethical Building, Milwaukee, Wis, Mr. Jahn 
expects to leave next month for Los Angeles, Cal., where 
he will give a series of concerts. He is vice-president of 
the Wisconsin College of Music. 

\ piano and organ recital was held at the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Nashua, N. H., on the 14th, by A. 
H. Brooks, church organist and choirmaster. There was 
a large attendance. Mr. Brooks was assisted by Miss Nina 
Gertrude Fletcher and John Nixon. 

Miss Clifford Brown and pupils entertained a party of 
friends at her studio in the Massachusetts Block, Sioux 
City, last Thursday evening. Mrs. Landry, Miss Brown, 
Miss Grace Swift, Miss Fenton, Miss Sullivan, Mrs. Mc 
Kwan and Miss Clifford gave the program 

Prof. Heinrich Pfitzner, formeriy of Muncie, Ind., now 
holds the chair of piano music in the Shorter College, at 
Rome, Ga. Professor Pfitzner left Muncie in 1899, and 
went to Berlin, Germany. He returned to this country 
ibout two months ago and took the position in Shorter 
College 

The Machias, Me., Festival Chorus has reorganized with 
f over forty and the following officers: 
President. P. H. Longfellow; vice-president, T. W. Mc- 
Cabe; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. E. E. Talbot; musical 


1 membership 


director, Miss Ella J. Longfellow; accompanist, Mrs. Al 
fred K Ames 

\ musical tea was given by Mrs. Charles E. Munson, at 
Columbus, Ohio, recently \ program of songs, new and 
id, grave and gay, was presented by two young singers, 
Miss Alice Faye Williams, contralto, and Charles Barton 
Maddock. baritone; assisted by Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn 
Mills at the piano 

On October 19 the piano pupils of Bethany College, 


Topeka, Kan., gave an entertainment in the gymnasium, 
and on the 20th the teachers’ concert took place, those 


who took part being Mrs. A. F. Horton, Miss Grace N. 
Curtis, Miss Mary Heath Hobart, Miss Sallie L. Furnas, 
Miss Daisy Agnes Damon, Miss Ruth Collins. 

W. D. Saunders, from Plymouth, England, who has re- 
cently arrived in this country, has been appointed precen- 
tor, solo bass, vocal trainer and sub-organist of Denver 
Cathedral, Denver, Col. Mr. Saunders holds diplomas of 
Associate of the Royal College of Organists and Asso 
ciate in Music of the Trinity and London colleges of music. 

L. W. Ballard, of Minneapolis, Minn., has been receiving 
a number of requests for the orchestral parts which are 
in manuscript of his setting of the Ninety-first Psalm. 
One of these requests is from Providence, R. I., where it 
is to be given the first of December, making the second 
time the work has been given in that city. Choruses in Bos- 
ton, New York, Brooklyn and many other cities have per- 
formed the Psalm. 

In spite of the disagreeable weather, on the 14th a large 
audience assembled in the rooms of the Bangor, Me., Piano 
School, Frederic Mariner director, to listen to the regular 
weekly recital given by the pupils of the institution. The 
program was played by Alfred Francis Cross, Sidney 
Jones, Carl Maxfield, Arthur Beaupre, Beatrice Kingsbury, 
Bernice Brann, Mazie Pendergast, Dorris Robinson and 
Edith Sawyer. 

At the adjourned annual meeting of the Eastern Maine 
Musical Association held in Bangor on the 18th ult. these 
officers were elected: President, F. O. Beal; directors, F. 
O. Beal, Charles J. Wardley, Isabelle F. Hinckley, Jane 
B. Pickering, M. H. Andrews, Joseph M. Bright, John L. 
Parker, all of Bangor; F. W. Rollins, of Ellsworth; P. H 
Longfellow, of Machias; Rev. G. E. McIlwaine, Houlton ; 
Hon. John F. Hili, Augusta; clerk and treasurer, George 
S. Chalmers. 

One of the finest events in the musical history of Rock 
ford, Ill.. and certainly the greatest testimonial concert the 
city has ever seen, was that tendered on the 11th to August 
Dedrickson. Rockford’s position in music to-day is due to 
two men, D. N. Hood and August Dedrickson. What 
Professor Hood was to the piano, voice and as a coach, 
Dedrickson has been to the band and orchestra. He rep- 
resented Rockford in the first military band that went to 
the War of the Rebellion from Northern Illinois. Shortly 
after the close of the war he started the first Rockford 
band, and a few years later organized the first orchestra 
For nearly three decades he was leader of the band, and 
during all of that time was engaged in orchestral work. 
Ere age had dimmed his powers he was a fine violinist, 
and probably has done more playing for charity than any 
other man in Northern Illinois. The Third Regiment 
Band had a leading place under the direction of E. F. 
Blakeley. The Lyrian Society was led by Prof. John 
Swenson, Mrs. Charles Reitsch, Mrs. C. E. Read, Mrs. 
Maude Fenlon Bollman and Miss Caroline Radecke sang, 
and the accompaniments were played by Mrs. Chandler 
Starr and Mrs. George Nelson Holt. Those responsible 
for the success of the testimonial are A. H. Sherratt, Frank 
Emerson and H. W. Buckbee. 





Two W. H. Greene Pupils in Philadelphia. 


ISS RUTH WOOD, soprano, and Miss Julia Daven 
port, mezzo soprano, won great laurels in Philadel- 
phia Friday evening. Miss Wood’s dignified and broad 
rendering of the aria from “La Reine de Saba” brought 
her many recalls. This aria particularly suits her big 
voice, which she manages so well. The charm of her per 
sonality and the beauty of her presence add not a little 
to this young and promising singer’s success wherever she 
is heard. “A Song of Thanksgiving,” by Frances Allitsen, 
gave her a chance to show her powers in lyric singing, a 
chance of which she made all possible use. 

Miss Davenport is a singer new to the public. The inim- 
itable poetry and refinement of her rendering of Luzzi’s 
“Preghiere Alla Madonna” placed her at once in the ranks 
of those singers who are closest to the “general heart of 
man.” Her delicious, mellow voice was at particular ad- 
vantage in that beautiful, and, sad to relate, little sung 
song of Molloy’s “The Kerry Dances.”” She is to be con 
gratulated on bringing this joyous bit of melody again to 
public notice in such a thoroughly artistic manner. 


8 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


POWERS-ALEXANDER STUDIO OPENING. 
F RANCIS FISCHER POWERS and Mrs. Stella Had 


den-Alexander gave a studio reception last Tuesday 
(November 26) evening at the school which they are joint 
ly conducting at Carnegie Hall. All was delightfully in 
formal, and yet the evening marked the formal opening of 
the handsome suites of studios to the friends of both 
artists. Mrs, Alexander’s private rooms, occupied by her 
self, husband and young son, are separated from Mr 
Powers’ by a private hall, thus insuring to both that inde 
pendence which is the foundation of a long reign of friend 
ship or business partnership. The main studio, in which 
the musicales are given, is one of the most attractive in 
New York. Admirable taste is shown in the arrangement of 
pictures, the draperies and works of art. Fhere is an air of 
prosperity about it all that rather defies the usual wail 
about poverty and art. Mrs. Alexander is one of the most 
As for Mr 


Powers, one wonders when he eats or sleeps, for he is one 


successful pianists and teachers in the country 


of the busiest of men 

The program last Tuesday evening included music and 
a lecture by Clemens Schroeder on “The Minnesanger and 
the Meistersinger.”” Mrs. Alexander, with Charles Russell, 
the ‘cellist, and Miss Julia C. 
Mrs. Alexander at the piano played a 


Allen, violinist, plaved the 
Jadassohn Trio 
Chopin Fantaisie. Miss Marguerite Palmiter, soprano 
sang the Polonaise from “Mignon,” and the Berceus¢ 
from Godard’s “Jocelyn.” Percy Hemus, baritone, soloist 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, sang “Vulcan's Song,” from 
“Philemon and Baucis,” and Schumann’s “Lotusblume” 
and “Ich Grolle Nicht.” Harold S 
sympathetically for the singers. Altogether it was one of 


sriggs accompanied 


those charming programs which leave a desire to hear 
more, and how rarely is there such desire in New York, 
where programs are generally too long and frequently in 
appropriate. 

The Jadassohn Trio is one of those spontaneous works 
that appeal to musician and music lover alike. As played 
by the artists of the evening its charm and musical worth 
were understood as seldom before 

In her solo Mrs. Alexander won anew the approval of 
the discriminating, for her performance was true to the 
composer's ideal, and yet not conventional, as womer 
pianists are apt to be when they play one of the important 
works by the Polish composers 

The singers of the evening pleased the guests, too. M1 
Hemus is a manly and sympatiietic artist. Miss Palmiter 
sang brilliantly the Polonaise. and in the Berceuse re 
vealed the more serious side to vocal art. Mr. Schroeder, 
the lecturer of the evening, read a scholarly paper, in 
which he reviewed the momentous periods of German lit 
erature of the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. He quoted 
Wolfram von Eschenbach as the ideal knight of the Minne 
singer period, and Hans Sachs as the ideal type of the 
Meistersinger epoch. 

A reception followed the lecture. Mrs. Alexander, the 
hostess of the evening, received the guests in a dainty 
gown of white embroidered crépe, with touches of shell 
pink satin at the throat, corsage and girdle 


SOUSA’S LONDON SUCCESS. 


HE special cable despatch to the Sunday Sun, de 
scribing the poor show season in London, says: 

rhe one exception to the general rule is John Philip Sousa, who 

is having a genuine success in afternoon performances at the Em 

pire Theatre, and in the evenings at Covent Garden. His marches 

are hummed and whistled all over London. He himself has been 

a boom to every variety show in the metropolis and to every piece 


n which an extra turn can be introduced. At ali of them imperson 


ators, men, women and children, give more or less faithful imita 
tions of Sousa conducting. At the Strand Theatre both Louie Freear 
and Marie Dainton “do” him. At the Hippodrome “the smallest 
man in the world”’ wields a Sousa baton 

Later. 


Lonpon, December 1.—The birthday of Queen Alexandra wa 
celebrated to-day by Their Majesties and a party of guests at San 
dringham House. 

One of the features of the celebration was a concert by Sousa’s 
sand, which went to Sandringham from London by a special train, 
luncheon being served on the train. The concert lasted two hours 
after which the band had dinner rhey later returned to London by 


1 


the special train and had supper in one of the carriages 
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DRESDEN, FRANKLINSTRASSE 20, j 
November 1 ) { 


October 25 


A MUSICAL feast occurred at the first Symphony 
L\ concert by the Royal Orchestra 
Paderewski on this occasion played here in his 
incomparable manner, stirring our minds and arousing our 
enthusiasm 
Impossible to describe how he played the Chopin I 
minor Concerto, his introductory number, | cannot recal 
ever ha ng heard it so true to the Polish composer's in 
tentions. What a rubato, what a poetry there its in his 
by Liszt, Rubinstein 


conception! Further soli followed 


Schumann, &c. Recalls, wreaths and applause were end 


less 

The novelty on the program was Max Schillings’ “King 
iEdipus,” symphonic prologue, an orchestral composition 
dramatic verve and musical invention, the im 


posing climax being most beautifully worked 


grand i 


up by the 


orchestra. Von Schu to the sincere regret of 


e au 
dience, was prevented by illness from appearing. Herr 
Hagen, stolid and unyi ding ever, lOOK fl piace The 
Eroica’ Symphony, under his baton, did not fulfill ex 


pectations 


Maria Pery successfully introduced the solo concerts in 





Dresden of this season. She is a pianist of considerable 
endowments, displaying both productive and reproductive 
ibility. Beethoven, Mozart, Draeska, Chopin, Liszt and a 
Ing Son: op. 36, of her own, were on the program. Her 

nposition is a meritorious work, very long, however 
ind free in form, containing a goodly portion of phrases 
grouped around the musical idea t engthy to fasten 
1¢ interes t her hearers for the whole lengt! ft its 


duration 
Conrad Ansorge, the eminent Berlin pianist, was the 





next soloist. The chief item on his program was Liszt’s 
B minor Sonata, grand in style and conception. A feature 
in Ansorge’s playing is his fine pianissimo His next 
evening is to be devoted entirely to Beethoven 

[The Mozart Verein’s first recital, October 27 ted 
{ the assistance of J seph Joachin who drew enor 
ous audience Phe er, in inimitable ssica 
vic peri ed the M rt D ujor ( cer >p I 
Recitativo and Adagio from the Sixth Concerto; he besides 


assisted in a violin obligato of a Bach Cantata, newly or 


le soprano part of which was 





sung by Frau Schmitt Scan; She also gave some Sx 
bert songs to the accompaniment of her husband, Hert 
\lois Schmitt, the able leader of the society. Orchestral 


consisting of work 


elections were further 
Gluck, Rameau and Mozart 

Herr F Plaetner’s idea of having irranged 
of five Philharmonic concerts with famous soloistic forces 
and the Trenkler Orchestra have proved an enormou 

stic and practical success. They enjoy a popularity never 
dreamed of. Soloists on the first evening were Ysaye and 


Polly Blumenbach, the former outshining the latt 


er, at 





ording to report, for I was unable to attend. The same 


Kronke’s first novelty recital, the 





was the case with 


highly interesting program of which | mentioned in my last 


Marie Joachim as a singer, and the Berber Quartet, of 


Leipsic, assisted 


[he musical event of the first week in November was 


the appearance of Edouard Colonne, of Paris, and his o1 
chestra, which on an invitation of Count Seebach con 
certized here in the Royal Opera House in a matinee re 
cital November 3. Considering that the King of Saxony 


is one of the best in the world, and tha 


famous “Kapelle 


the Dresden public consequently is used to lay claim 
o orchestral readings of a superior quality, the grand 


success which the Parisian conductor scored is something 


o be proud ol lo draw turther comparisons between 


two such renowned bodies of musicians seems out of place, 


as both are excellent, though in a different way, th 
Klangwirkung” being, however, by far superior with the 
Dresden orchestra. Most interesting proved the program 
which opened with the “Leonora” Overture No. 3. Compo 
sitions by Saint-Saéns, Charpentier, Massenet, Lal 


ioz and Richard Wagner followed rhe Venusberg 


music, composed specially as given a reading 


full of élan and whirlir 





ng be fore it Despite t 


temperament whic! 


ré vealed a 


id especially the brass 


put it mildly, was very refreshing to the enthused audi 


ence Charpentier’s Impressions d'Itali¢ (only three 
parts out of it given) is a truly French work, full of the 
finesse, color and ¢ sprit characteristic of the nation; it wa 


magnificently performed. Massenet’s sentimental lullaby 


Dernier sommeil de la vierge” (recalling, alas! the omi 
nous title of the school girls’ favorite piece la priere 
d'une jeune vierge!’’) is less valuable Saint-Saén \ 


nor Symphony, especially its two last parts, was warmly 
ipplauded 
t walk e mel ers ot the 


Dresden Royal Orchestra, who, in corpore, with von Schuc 


their head, attended the concert as steners I dare Say 
none of them missed the effect of one single note, they, of 

yuurse, knowing the “know how” of the matter better thar 
anybody else. One may theretore truly state that the 
Parisian guests played before connoisseurs 

Ludwig Wiillner’s first vocal recital occurred the night 
previous. The “voiceless singer” sung berore a lafge aud 
ence. His interpretations, marked by intelligence and power 

execution, appeal strongly to the intell Ir ng 
such as Brahms Ich sah als Knabe Blumen bluht en 
ng with the “Es was der Jugendglanz,” his rough ar 
mbreless voice does not accommodate itself to the fines 
shadings and tonal gradations required for an appropriate 
reproduction of this evapescent, beautiful composition 

On the same night as Wiillner’s recital Dr n Bary 
was heard as a guest in the Court Opera House in Lohen 
grin’s role The critics laud him as a promising repre 


entative of the part 

Margarete Stern, ein Kunstlerinnen Lel 
f an interesting biography written by Prof. Adolf Stern 
(Koch-Ehlers edition), in remembrance of the late piat 


Margarete Stern-Herr whe in the midst I er artisti 


areer was called away yy death some tw year igi 
Che book contains two fine pictures ot her, as well as s¢ 
eral letters revealing the amiable character of the eminent 
rtuosa [The book s dedicated to the ends I the 
eminent pianist, who are sure to welcome it as a valuable 





ddition to other souvenirs from her life 


ly appreciated Dresden pianist of the old 


Another hi | 


Vo 


school, »ara Heinze Magnus died here last week I oT 
many years she was a member of the famous Lauterbacl 
Quartet Union. After the death of her husband she de 
oted herself to teaching, being personally highly thought 
of and a friend of Anton Rubinstein, Tausig and otl 
celebrities. The artistic gatherings in her home were a 
feature of Dresden musical society life She left tw 


rtist daughters, who intend to continut 


th ] 
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work begun by their esteemed mother. Sara Magnus was 
born in Stockholm, 1839 
Richard Strauss Feuersnoth” opera is to be brought 
this month. Further details will follow in my next 
\. INGMAN 


MUSICALE AT BALDWIN’S. 


NUMBER of artists were heard last Tuesday night at 
i \ the Baldwin piano studios, Carnegie Hall Building 
; 


where an audience of invited guests had assembled tor a 


Ambroise Thomas, Ferdinand 


! 


vening of music. Chopi 
Ries, Pergolesi, Scharwenka, Sgambatti, Martucci, Rubin 
stein and lesser lights on the composers’ firmament were 
interpreted. Miss von Betz and Madame Wickes, the tor 


er a pupil of the Leipsic school, the latter of Cesi, ol 


Naples, and other Italian masters, played Chopin’s Rondo 

two pianos and subsequently t first movement of the 
Rubinstein D minor Concerto on Baldwin grand pianos 
which responded satistactor to the severe demands of 


utter work. Madame Wickes played with finish a 


wn Martucci “ Etude 








(way r y al tt na tne we K 
e ( by the ay, dedicated to her. Mr. Wicke 
nist, p uc i fine quality i tone, with exceiient 
wing, in e Adagio trom t Ries Suite, and Charles 
Russe alented <« t, was heartily applauded i hi 
play g ot the recautilu ega b W iS an al! f Pe 
g ind t ocharwenka Caprice Siay 
Ch nging was done by Mrs. Humphryes, who sang 
e b nt P e f Migt 1 pl hig! 
ul sty W 1 eV ind fi I tone exceiient 
| ng and exec owing carel study 
id tr ing irs. Humphryes will succeed in her voca 
are nd w lou e heard again, a e shou 
( 1 concerts here. She yup f Miss Montefiors 
Miss Pelton, a well-known me who sings with great 
feeling, intelligence ind isical understanding, sang 
Bohm’'s “Ueber Jahr 1 the ungrateful “Invocation” of 


lot, but she succeeded in making it interesting 





The acc mpat ents were play d Dy Miss Henrietta 
Weber, a pianist and a musician w appreciates the subtle 
ea I act | ying 


Jeannette Durno. 
J? ANNETTE DURNO, the exceptionally gifted pianist 


is filling many important engagements this season un 
B : I 











der the experienced directi Collins, Fine 
Arts Building, Chicag ind playing is ar ng much 
ve deserved « isiasm Miss Durne p esses a ri 
nt teci c in cai temp i ind ek ity to in 
ret artistically the w s of grea sters He 
recet ph at Minneap en described graph 
ally as tollow 
I M Jear é ) ind song 
‘ w , 
2 Zz c rogrTar t 
r ree 
er ‘ ‘ 
r r ‘ diff 
2 « ir r 
é each« great 
F \ ‘ é g t f wing 
\ 2 we My I S Voice.” ¢ a 
Sae S ) Macl Mar Wit ar 
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I r \ \ N 3, 10 
, 
i D ‘ iw P 
ft n t 
S j H uinty 
l 1 I F é wort 
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Cincinnati, November 30, 1901. 
SHE first concert of the eighth season of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night of this week in Music Hall 
offered the following program: 





Symphony No. 6, in F major (Pastoral)..........+++eeeeee+ Beethoven 
Piano Concerto, in A MimOLr.......cceceecceecccccceeceneereseeece Grieg 
Eduard Zeldenrust. 

BID cc ccccdcacacncesioscsaveceresspasccuresauectcavens Van der Stucken 
Symphonic Poem, Les Préludes.........csccccevecsesccccececcvecs Liszt 


Mr. Van der Stucken was greeted with applause as he 
stepped on the stage to assume direction of the orchestra. 
The orchestra is substantially the same in its make-up as 
it was last year, with the exception of some changes in the 
woodwind and brass, and these are in the main improve- 
ments of the band. The violas have been strengthened. 
The new first clarinet is the best that has yet been pro- 
cured. The brass, which has always been a recalcitrant 
division, gave evidence of being more subdued and ready 
to bring out a more compact and smooth tone volume. 
The reading of the “Pastoral” Symphony in general was a 
good one. The character of the first movement was gen- 
uine to the music and faithful to the instructions of the 
composer, as handed down by the traditions. Swing and 
buoyancy were felt in its reading. 

Much interest lay in the first performance of Van der 
Stucken’s “Idylle.” It is a noble composition that breathes 
all the tender sentiment of the classics and yet has the 
spirit and dress of modern ideas. The harmonization is 
rich and varied, and there is something intensely poetic in 
its expression. While the work is of the new kind, it 
never offends by any ultra-realism. The composer shows 
a clever use of dissonances. It was played by the or- 
chestra con amore, and at its close Mr. Van der Stucken 
was called out and presented with a magnificent bunch of 
roses. 

The Preludes of Liszt were given a strong, well con- 
trasted reading, with good climaxes. 

The orchestra is to be complimented on its support of 
the pianist in the Grieg Concerto. It was prompt, assur- 
ing, decisive. 

Eduard Zeldenrust, the Dutch pianist, who made his 
American premiére, created a sensation by his playing. 
A detailed criticism of his work will be found in another 
column of this issue. 

Mr. Van der Stucken’s Symphonic Prologue to Heine’s 
“William Ratcliff’ seems to conquer the musical world 
slowly but surely. After its success in Cincinnati, New 
York, Boston, Antwerp (Belgium) and Moscow (Russia), 
it was performed on the 5th of this month at the 
celebrated Giirzenich Concerts of Cologne (Germany), un- 
der the baton of Prof. Dr. Franz Willner, one of the 
most eminent European conductors. Dr. Otto Neitzel, 
the well-known critic of the Koelnische Zeitung, writes as 
follows about the work: 

“After several of Frank Van der Stucken’s smaller com- 
positions had been successfully introduced to our public, 
it was interesting to meet him on higher grounds. Of 
his two greater works the Symphonic Prologue to ‘Wil- 
liam Ratcliff’ and ‘Pax triumphans,’ published in the last 


years, the first named was performed. It treats the same 
subject that Mascagni utilized for his music drama, but 
it seems more adequate for symphonic than for dramatic 
treatment. Notwithstanding the fact that he works with 
the whole paraphernalia of modern instrumentation, the 
composer is not an ultra-realistic tone painter, and like 
his master, Peter Benoit, he belongs to the class ‘new, but 
not crack brained.’ The composer reveals a great color- 
istic talent for depicting sentiments. Especially the theme 
of unsatisfied love longing is worked out through the en- 
tire composition with great thematic skill, captivating 
power of expression and a fine sense of the value of dis- 
sonances. Those familiar with Heine’s tragedy found in 
the composition the very sentiments expressed by the 
poet, volatilized in the garb of bright musical clouds. 
The outlines of the different tragic occurrences are power- 
fully drawn, and betray a remarkable knowledge; but the 
principal superiority of the work lies in the tragic under- 
tone that permeates the whole prologue and gives it an 
entrancing sombre character.” 
J & 

A concert of extraordinary interest was the one given 
by Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer and Signor Romeo Gorno, of 
the College of Music, in the Odeon on Saturday evening, 
November 23. They were assisted by a vocal quartet in 
the following program: 


Posetts te CS Win esnccncavcccssccsvsevevecssencvecsceensesetead Bach 
Arranged for two pianos by Albino Gorno. 

Theme and Variations in F major..........++++++- Mozart-Rheinberger 

DREN hc sd cdccsetbnessbcctdctnccoseegsoceséuenentesesarnensgaoonersd Gorno 

Brahms 


Gypsy Songs, Op. 103....-eseeseseececccsceeccececccscsceseseeses 
For mixed quartet and piano accompaniment. 

Soprano, Miss Kathryn C. Gibbons; alto, Miss Elsie Louise 
Bernard; tenor, J. Wesley Hubbell; bass, Edmund A. Jahn 


Scherzo from Midsummer Night’s Dream..............+-+ Mendelssohn 
Arranged for two pianos by Kufferath. 
At the Spring.......cccccccccccccccccccccsecccsevescccsscoecccsceces Liszt 
Arranged for two pianos by Albino Gorno. 
Romanza in F, Theme and Variations...........scsecscecseeecees Grieg 


Seldom, indeed, is duo playing so much enjoyed. The 
work showed the most careful preparation and study. The 
blending of thought and expresssion was well nigh per- 
fect and both proved themselves artists of a high degree. 
With all the affinities and close ensemble the individuality 
of each was well enough preserved to prove interesting. 
This result was largely enhanced by the use of instru- 
ments which seemed to have been made to bring out just 
the very niceties of quality and tone shading in the expres- 
sion. The Mozart-Rheinberger and two other numbers 
were played on uprights instead of grands and the effect 
was marvelously beautiful. It showed a capacity in the 
uprights—a richness of color and adequacy of tone vol- 
ume—that had not been generally recognized by the public 
before. It looked much like a revolution in the use of 
instruments for the concert stage which ought to be 
weighed by public performers in the future. 

J. A. Homan. 








Paul Savage Sings in Paris. 


—-- SAVAGE, the baritone, at one time a pupil of 

Arthur J. Hubbard, of Boston, and later of Van- 
nini, Florence, sang recently at a matinee musicale given 
by S. B. Schlesinger in Paris. He created a most favorable 
impression by the power and resonant character of his 
voice, as well as by the breadth of phrasing and strong 
musical feeling apparent in his singing. Mr. Savage is at 
present studying with the teacher, Haslam, of Paris, from 
whom he is taking a special course in style and repertory 
with a view to entering on an operatic career. 








CarBone.—Signor A. Carbone, the late distinguished 
member of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, and 
now a prominent vocal teacher, is so busy that he cannot 
accept any more new pupils until the first week of January, 
1902, when he will have vacancies for two. 


JESSIE SHAY. 
ISS JESSIE SHAY, whose success last Monday 
night at the Kubelik concert in Carnegie Hall is 
described elsewhere in this issue of THe Musicat Courter, 
and whose picture embellishes the cover of this paper, is 
making good the promise she gave as a prodigy and ful- 
filling the prophecies which this writer ventured when, sev- 
eral years ago, he reviewed her début concert. The young 
pianist on that occasion played the Henselt Concerto, two 
movements of which she performed with the Paur Orches- 
tra Monday night. 

In estimating Miss Shay’s merits and criticising in de- 
tail her playing the New York music critics showed a rare 
unanimity of judgment. In concluding his critique this 
reviewer said: 

“Miss Shay is blessed with the artist temperament and 
is surcharged with magnetism. Her mechanical equip- 
ment, or technic, is such as enables her to play with 
charming ease the most exacting works written. Her 
playing exemplifies the truth of the Horatian apothegm, 
‘Ars est celare artem,’ and conforms to Ruskin’s art prin- 
ciple, ‘Through truth to beauty.’ Miss Shay’s playing 
combines vigor and elegance, and a bright intelligence il- 
lumines all her work. Poetic and highly emotional, this 
pianist is always joyous and wholesome. Miss Shay is 
just now on the threshold of her career—she has scarcely 
reached the zenith of her powers; so it is safe to predict 
that her success will be glorious.” 

Since this deserved eulogium was bestowed upon Miss 
Shay her artistic stature has grown, her musicianship has 
ripened, her taste has become more chastened, her art 
horizons have broadened, her powers have matured. Her 
technic has become almost flawless because of her inces- 
sant and intelligent work. When not practicing at the 
piano, Miss Shay is working out some fascinating propo- 
sition in counterpoint, unraveling some intricate problem 
in harmony or adding to her knowledge of certain other 
branches of her art. Miss Shay is a student, a worker, 
and has a definite idea of her mission. She is in love with 
her art, and glows with enthusiasm when talking about the 
piano and pianists. With the literature of the piano and 
the lives of the great pianists, past and present, she is per- 
fectly familiar. One of Miss Shay’s attributes is earnest- 
ness. In no sense is she a trifler. While she is deeply im- 
pressed with the seriousness of her work, she is a joyous 
expositor of a healthy school of pianism. Her playing is 
always characterized by intelligence as well as soulfulness. 

Her refined, poetic and scholarly playing, wedded to her 
winsome ways and charming personality, never fails to 
make captives of audiences and critics. 

Miss Shay has now entered upon an important period of 
her art career. She is in a position this season to win 
fame rapidly. There is no American pianist now before the 
public who is so fortunately situated as she is. 

As already has been told in this paper, Miss Shay has 
been selected by Daniel Frohman as the solo pianist who 
will tour with Kubelik through the United States. She 
will play with all the big symphony orchestras this winter. 
Miss Shay’s next appearance will be with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and she will perform Moszkowski’s new 
Concerto in E major, which she played recently in Pitts- 
burg with such success. The concerto has never been 
played in America in public, except by Miss Shay and 
Emil Liebling, of Chicago. It is dedicated to Josef Hof- 
mann. This is one of Miss Shay’s favorite concertos. 

Kubelik has started on a tour which will carry him all 
over the United States. Already he has been booked for 
fifty concerts. In every one of these Miss Shay will play. 





Apo.tto CLus.—The Apollo Club will give its first con- 
cert of the season on Thursday, December 5, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 








Oratorio—Concerts—Festivals. 


FREDERIC MARTIN 


Basso-Cantante. 


PINKHAM BUREAU, 
33 Union Square West, NEW YORK. 
149A Tremont S8t., BOSTON, MASS. 


EDUARD REUSS, 2<™=". 


MME. LUISE REUSS-BELCE, Soprano, 
with Maurice Grau Opera Company. 
For Concerts and Recitals address~————"==~ 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


ADDRESS : ) 








Address : 


JOSEPHINE S.—, 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





rast MACKENZIE 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED 0. REMARD, Manager, 
444 Central 


Park West, YORK CITY. 





GRACE G, 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
——__— SOPRANO. 
Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin ; Henschel, London. 
Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 








J. FREO-—"=—> 


WOLLE, 


pr es ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, November 20, 1901 





HERE iis little of dilettanteism in the people of In 
diana, and in the people of her capital city, as repre- 
sentative of the State. When they are interested in a sub 
ject it is with more or less seriousness. As in politics and 
literature, so in music—those who are engaged in it, either 
in an amateur, a professional or a critical way, give it suf 
ficient time and earnest attention to make them distin 
guished in ability. 

As music comes later than politics and literature among 
the vocations or accomplishments of society, we have not 
had time to become famous for noted geniuses in this line 
as in the others. But if present tendencies continue, there 
is every likelihood that Indiana will be known over the 
country for superior artists in music 

I should not be surprised if there are more pianos in 
Indianapolis in proportion to its size than in any other 
city in the country. There are certainly enough piano 
salesmen and children practicing in the front parlors to 
warrant such a surmise. There are hundreds of ambitious 
students here and dozens of instrumental and vocal teach 


] 


ers of foreign education, and sever students go abroad 





each year to “finish.” If from all this there are no results 
in the production of performing artists, there is so much 
cultivation of intelligent appreciation, which several pian 
ists have remarked in Indianapolis, two especially last win 
ter. If from a hundred Indiana poetasters we can get one 
poet, perhaps we can get one musical genius from a hun 
dred students. One from a thousand would put us ahead 
of Germany in productiveness of this kind 3ut pardon 
this general discursiveness 

Since the appearance of Gerardy the first concert of the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra on November 25 was 
the event of greatest interest. Karl Schneider, the director, 


had his performers in careful training from early fa ‘he 


smoothness in the reading was noteworthy and admirable 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, which had never been 
heard here, was the principal number. The program was 
cosmopolitan in range, Miss Sara Anderson, the soloist, 
singing a German aria and a group of English songs, while 
the briefer orchestral numbers were French. This was 
Miss Anderson's second appearance before an Indianapolis 


audience. She came in the spring of 1889 in place of 
Madame Sembrich, and captured the hearts of Indianapolis 
music lovers. The second concert of the orchestra will be 
given January 27, with Harold Bauer as soloist, and the 


third March 10; soloist not yet selected 


For the two performances of the Grau Opera Company 


1 
I 





in Tomlinson Hall, the best seats ve $5 and $6 for 
the two performances. Heretofore from $4 to $6 has been 
charged for single seats for this company’s stand here, 
that is, for the best seats. “Lohengrin” and “Carmen” will 
be presented the afternoon and evening of December 14 
The Thomas Orchestra will be here December 16 for its 
first concert. 


} 


At its opening concert at the German house the Philhar- 
monic Club will give one of the finest chorus programs 
it has ever attempted Buck’s “Chorus of Bishops and 


Priests,” arranged from Meyerbeer; Beschuit’s “My Tiny 


Zar,” the “Miserere,” from ‘“Trovatore”’: Blamphin’s 
“The Corn Is Waving,” and Mosenthal’s “Thanatopsis” 
are among the numbers. J. H. Roberts, Homer van Wie 
and Frank Taylor will have solo parts. Mrs. Charles W 
Clark and Mrs. E. H. Treat will be the special soloists for 
the occasion 

] 


It is feared the Amphion Club, which has _ been 


under the able direction of Oliver Willard Pierce, will 
have to disband It is in debt, and has been unable 
to attract patronage sufficient to get out. This is greatly 
regretted, as this organization has brought many distin 


guished artists to Indianapolis in the past few years, among 
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them Hambourg, Petschnikoff, Leonora Jackson and_ played nothing yesterday except the “Air de Ballet” in G, which 
. s S s has arra d in most delightful fashio he would ha 
Gabrilow itsch. a eat aecn - arrange ne lelig u n, A have 
pa . d revealed as the possessor of a fair ke 1 the average 
The Matinee Musical recital November 20 was very suc 4 oh enw Ts ie wee 
~ ? fessional command of e keyboa B ( [ I naise 
cessful. There was a mixed program, with Mrs. Gene n A flat he showed true artistic feeling, giving the proper emph 
vieve Clark Wilson as soloist artist. “Caro Mio Ben,” of to the many thrilling passages in that » l wing no ting 
Giordani; Aria from the “Queen of Sheba,” Gounod; “The f exaggeration t _ 7 the value of the I ‘ 
ane . “2 - os ae defiant opening, a ! f enge 
sell,” Saint-Saéns; “Standchen” and “Die Lotos Blume,” , Oy Psd ; 
Schumann; “The Swing,” Lehmann, and “Spring,” Hen determination to overcome by va 
schel, were on the list. tion. In the famous passage ¢ Mr. Ba 
The pupils of the Metropolitan Conservatory and of the yee 3° a on 
2 . . “ r le t € ea ab € ' 
Indianapolis Conservatory have given their first reci s on 6 es 
which show either a high order of merit in their instructors 2s wort £ all praise \ termis ¢ to secure an « 
or special ability in the performers. Perhaps both, as the 1s made, but in n, One cit ne interfered wit 
ablest pupils are exhibited first. The smaller schools and ‘* Complete enjoyment Ms ~ a 
} } ‘ 1 pianist w is Vv ed este g e | ‘ 
the independent teachers, too many to name individually = eclested the e wlese tas a adie Hi way 
seem to be espe cially prosperous this fall There are so monoton In B s”’ « D \ 
many recitals and musical entertainments as to keep the 1 opportunities of showing that ir n witl 
music reporters busy <hscsea 
; " . | a hare € r a ‘ 
Much praise due to John H. Stem, through whose ef ; 
J n 
forts the Grau Company and the Thomas Orchestra come th an introduction of some lens t , 
here. Mr. Stem has done much for Indianapolis in a mu eme is set { the 
sical way without seeking remuneration for himself. An reqenadin 
1 , . i € r 
other local manager is R. Boone McKee, who has the ati : 
business end of the Symphony Orchestra. His individua ng very precise, and re ng rate ‘ 
efforts have brought here many noted performers that * efulness in the s¢ 
might not otherwise have reached us W. A. W a ne ee 
rar ces t t act t i he t ere “ a de 
= _ ‘ vork 
HAROLD BAUER PLAYS AT THE HALLE CONCERT. easily retains, the pris 11] theme being marked h 
, ‘ . ’ ng rity. W make t nspi s. Be eer e sever: 
HOSE who are awaiting the return of Harold Bauer 
nces s theme are ¢ PF 
to the United States will be interested in hearing tine in the highest desree. In Ms 
more of the success of this great pianist abroad. After his 
tour on the Continent Mr. Bauer went back to England t edged.—M . ‘ . , 
fill important dates before sailing for New York. His 
appearance as soloist at the Hallé Concerts in Manchester ,,, , , ine i. en 
proved a magnet in attracting overflowing audiences. About nhesitating h n B 
. ‘ ‘ + I 
his playing the Manchester critics were of the one opinion g Yon § 
as may be read from their reviews: ots reat cite iss age > 
The second point t whicl we refer was the persistent l 
n whic im « a piece was demanded fr € pianis n 
eedingly tl ghtless proceeding, considering that he had just per : 6 ihe ton a ' 7 
formed two suc ex sting h a he Bra s Conce i r a 
( pin | naise Harold s be ked for ref x ) . , ‘ . 
urse which has been rendered easier by the placing of es 1) 
econd appearance t before the interval : 
Standing out pre-eminent last night was the r I s ha ‘ . ’ 
ssible to believe that this, if not the first orchestral work writter comm tthe = — . , . — 
the compose was e first to be pe rr Phere ; 
yeen some it t Leipsic audience w recogr i that s eone ; 
f chestra r e | al Me 
s The ed the 
ind one ginal effect wa r I er g en ’ D R , 
er Pe en er kable feature w n ntertw ng H , k , 
es s ent w € esira—now w en M " I 
€ ng carnes t y « 
wi ez aul conventior he piar ere ave 
t ec pose not e« { r to the piar : | ' 
Pianis t e divided into two classes se W na | 
sink their in ality ix at of the : ‘ 
‘ sink the « ser's in the wr Artis excellence ‘ 
fs ce s as this e is isly nly { s F ‘' ; C 
the former; and to this class Harold Bauer emphatically belong 
He made 1 atte t ‘ mphasize the piano pa and both he Te I , ‘' 
nd Dr. Richter 1 t be for a reading at was f r . . 
erer espec lor « c 8 inte ns I t e 2 2 ‘ W 
completely the technical cay ties of an artist w avoids a ere . \ 
play of vir s c : e never s ws wha é d I ‘ t \ 
Mr. Bauer | esse clea uc v € aS mut fron — | 
periormance { the Saint-Saens ada t t Gluck dance as fr y y in } 1. « “ 
at e ¢ n He has als at power of 1e-balance w makine . 
makes it possible for a | to emphasize the middle parts witl The conseaue 
ut harshness. His force was manifest in the concerto, but it was 7 ear utline t tr P . P Mar a @ 
rendered still more ev nt in the great A fiat P naise This work NT owe ‘ 10% 
s becoming hackneyed t a reading such as that of Mr. Bauer 
s always welcome His bass octaves were as thunderous as the GAINnes Sonc RE M M Sa 1 R rds 
could be; and instead of using the piece as a peg on which to hang G 3 , . tage , , 
‘ . - aines gay a song rec a it t I tud 2/‘ V dwar>» 
is technic display, he brought out to the full its grandeur and ; sida “thy ole : ‘ : 
‘ \J } } y \ } 
martial splendor.—Manchester Daily Dispatch, November 15, 1901 De . 1 Thi 7 SM & ve er 
o- = le singt we ten l Ww pic ¢ eries 
| ] YT ' ) 
Harold Bauer is a pianist of the highest ability, already knowr ol Cts id g p> ! ‘ lhe b ach 
by repute, though pre vuusly a stranger to Manchester Had ‘ paniments were played by Miss laisvy Maclean 
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\ recital of the Morning Musicais was held November 
20 at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ihe Choral Society: of the University, Champaign, IIL, 
opened the season of 1901-2 with a concert by the Knapp 
String Quartet 

\t the meeting of the Music Study Club, Newark, N. J., 
on Monday, under the leadership of Miss Marsh, the study 
of Russian composers was taken up. 

rhe Topeka, Kan., Choral Society, which is working for 
a fund with which to place a pipe organ in the Auditorium, 
has now a nucleus of $500 for that fund. 

The fourth concert of the Bloomfield (N. J.) Madrigal 
Society will be given in the First Presbyterian Church, on 
the green, about the middle of December. 

Ihe Friday Musicaie, Houton, Tex., held a session with 
Mrs, Maxcy last week. The musical program was inter 
esting and was well rendered throughout. 

\lexander Musgrove has organized a chorus at the 
People’s Church, St. Paul, Minn., intending to give one of 
the oratorios toward the end of the season. 

Che St. Joseph (Mo.) Choral Society selected for the 
first concert of the third season Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend,” and it was given recently with signal 
success 

Che first concert of the Orpheus Club for this season 
was given at Newark, N. J., recently. The solo work was 
done by Miss Grace R. Munson and the Schumann String 


Quartet 


Che Houston (Tex.) Post’s music critic says she “re 
freshed her soul last Sunday afternoon by hearing the 
music of the Houston Symphony Club at their regular re 
hearsal.” 

[he Thursday Musicale, of Minneapolis, Minn., held 
its regular meeting at the Unitarian Church, November 21 
Handel and MacDowell were the composers represented on 
the program. 

lhe members of the St. Cecilia Society at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., listened to a piano recital in October by Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, who gave the first St. Cecilia artist re- 

tal of the present season 

The Apollo Club, of Minneapolis, Minn., issued in 
vitations to its associate members and friends for a recep 
tion November 19, in the club’s rooms in the Lyceum 
Building, in honor of the new director, Mr. Graninger. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club’s second afternoon concert 
of the season was held recently at Association Hall, Cleve 
land, Ohio. It was a violin recital by Sol Marcosson, as 

sted by Miss Pauline Hilker, soprano, and Miss Dorothy 
Frew, pianist 

On Monday evening, December 9, a concert will be 
given in the Montclair (N. J.) Club series by Miss Mar 
guerite Hall, contralto; Francis Fischer Powers, baritone; 
Harold Stewart Briggs, pianist, and Harvey Worthington 
Loomis, accompanist 

The Lyric Society of the Oranges, N. J.. W. H. Humis 

n conductor, will not hold any rehearsals until after the 
performance of H. Stanley Haskins’ operetta, “The Maid 
f York,” in January. Then rehearsals will be resumed for 
concert in March or April 


Phe Arion Male Quartet is a new organization cf male 


A. Williams, D. M. Weishoon and C. S. Laird. These 
gentlemen have been singing together at social entertain 
iments for some time past. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) A Capella Choir began its 
seventh season with a concert of sacred and_ secular 
choruses. The soloist was Mrs. Fanny Richter-Fuchs, of 
New York, a pupil of Liszt, d'Albert and Stavenhagen, and 
the winner of Mendelssohn and Mozart prizes. 

The series of chamber music concerts which are to be 
given by the Hoevel String Quartet at Minneapolis, Minn., 
under the auspices of the Men’s Club of the Unitarian So 
ciety, is meeting with enthusiastic support from the resident 
musicians and from the lovers of this high form of music. 

Officers, directors and members of the Spokane (Wash. ) 
Oratorio Society have become enthusiastic over the prog 
ress which the society is making in its preparation to ren 
der “The Messiah” in the new Spokane theatre, Decem 
ber 12 and 13 next. W. A. Aldrich is president of the 
society. 

Never, of recent years, at least, has there been such a 
thorough and decided musical success in Cleveland, Ohio, 
as was the concert given at the Grays Armory last week 
by the Pittsburg Orchestra, with Madame Nordica as so 
loist. The concert was given under the auspices of the Fort 
nightly Musical Club, and is the first of a series. 

For the first concert of the Schubert Society, on De 
cember 4, in the Krueger Auditorium, Newark, N. J., at 
which Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ will be sung, 
with Dvorak’s “Spectre’s Bride,” the following soloists 
have been engaged: Miss Effie Stewart, Mrs. Florence 
Mulford-Hunt, Mrs. Orrie Kinsey Taylor and _ Robert 
Hosea. 

The Treble Clef Club is a new musical organization 
formed recently at Mansfield, Ohio. The officers for the year 
are as follows: President, Miss Katherine Locke; vice-presi 
dent, Mrs. H. M. Weaver; secretary, Miss Adelle Hos 
tetter; treasurer, Mrs. Charles Huston; librarian, Miss 
May Carleton. Prof. F. A. Power was selected as musical 
director of the club and Mrs. F. A, Power accompanist. 

The officers of the San Angelo (Tex.) Philharmonic 
Society are: President, Mrs j. B. Taylor, Dr. O. B. Love: 
musical director, C. J. Finger; Dr. Percy Baker, Mrs. Mc 
Alpine, Miss M. Daniels, Mrs. McAlpine, Mrs. Findlater, 
Miss M. Wells, Miss M. Daniels, Miss Leila March, Mrs 
J. B. Taylor, Miss Jefferson, Mrs. Ransome, Mrs. Price, 
Dr. Mayfield, W. Foreman, C. Gantt, Mr. Alexander, H 
Wolff, Leslie Armstrong, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Price and B. 
P. Boyer. 

The début at Atlanta, Ga., of a new musical organiza 
tion, the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, was made on the 
afternoon of the 17th ult. Five hundred people heard the ini 
tial concert. The concert was a distinct surprise to those 
present, owing to the character of the selections, and the 
work of the musicians. The orchestra as at present con 
stituted is composed of about thirty musicians. All of 
these are residents of Atlanta. J. Lewis Browne is the 
conductor. Mrs. M. M. O’Brien was the soloist. 

In the summer of 1888 four women began meeting on 
stated afternoons, at Topeka, Kan., for the study and en 
joyment of music. It was not long before a permanent 
organization was made, to be called the Ladies’ Music 
Club, the membership being limited to twelve. The first 
officers elected were: Mrs. J. W. Hardt, president; Miss 
Grace Campdoras, secretary; Miss Jessie Burgess, treas 
urer, and Miss Gertrude Tracy, vice-president. The mem 
bership at present is limited to twenty-five, and the officers 
are as follows: Miss Ellen Parkhurst, president; Mrs 
MacLennan, vice-president; Mrs. Will Dickey, secretary; 
Mrs. Hodgins, treasurer; Mrs. Lingafelt, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Wm. Macferran, librarian, and Miss Ruth 
Collins, critic. 

The officers and committees of the Afternoon Musical 
Club, of Bridgeport, Conn., are: Mrs. Joseph B. Torrey, 





voices at Minneapolis. Its members are A. J. Gahring, J. 


president; Mrs, J. M. Sterling vice-president; Mrs. Charles 


S. Cole, recording secretary; Mrs, August Engelhard, cor 
responding secretary; Mrs. Henry Leveritt Bishop, treas 


urer. The officers of the club and the program committee, 


consisting of Mrs. Henry L. Bishop, Mrs. Charies D 


Davis, Miss Jessie Hawley and Mrs. Clinton W. Strang, 


constitute the board of direciors; press and printing com 
mittee, Mrs. H. H. Scribner, Miss Marion Penfield, Miss 
Ina Burritt; reception committee, Mrs. W. H. Rockwell 
Miss Adeiaide Haight, Miss Emily Wooster, Miss Jessie 
Hawley; house committee, Mrs. John M. Sterling, Miss 
Helen M. Beach, Miss Mabel French, Miss Collie Smith 

The music section of the Woman's Club, Danville, IIL, 
has completed the program for the year. The executive 
committee, consisting of Miss McCall, Miss Janet Palmer, 
Miss Flora Palmer and Mrs. Clyde Slusser, has planned 
a program which will no doubt prove profitable as well as 
entertaining to the club. The line of work followed will 
be the study of the old masters and some of the late com 
posers and chorus work. Miss Smith and Miss McCall will 
have charge of the chorus work. The officers and mem 
bers of the section are as follows: Chairman, Miss Sallie 
J. McCall; secretary, Miss Janet Palmer; treasurer, Miss 
Flora Palmer; members, Miss Etta Basch, Mrs. B. O 
Carlton, Mrs. Oscar Draper, Miss Flavilla Grant, Miss 
Edna Hays, Mrs. David Himrod, Mrs. M. E. Hendrich, 
Mrs. Calvin Hodges, Mrs. W. R. Lawrence, Mrs. J. \V 
Lake, Mrs. J. A. Meeks, Mrs. H. E. Mize, Mrs. E. D 
Martin, Miss Tempa Newlon, Miss Grace Peckham, Mrs 
J. A. Schadd, Mrs. Clyde Slusser, Miss Minnie L. Smith, 
Miss Beulah Watkins, Miss Jane Waterman and Mrs. Fred 
Webber 

One of the musical organizations which has done much 
tor the development of musical tastes in the city is_ the 
Philharmonic Society, of Dayton, Ohio, under which title 
it was incorporated recently The society was organized 
in 1874, and has the distinction of being one of the six 
oldest musical organizations in the United States. In that 
time nearly all the leading oratorios have been sung, “The 
Messiah” having been rendered about ten times, and 
Gounod’s “Redemption,”’ which was given about ten years 
ago. This year “The Messiah” will be sung on December 
31, and Gounod’s “Redemption” some time in April. The 
officers of the society for the present year are President, 
J. A. Wortman; vice-president, H. H. Prugh; secretary 
Miss Harriet Irwin; treasurer, Edward P. Deis; music 
committee, Fred A. Funkhouser, Miss Nan B. Williams; 
director, W. L. Blumenschein; accompanist, Miss Eva 
Crawford. Among the members who are already enrolled 
this year are the following: Mrs. S. L. Adams, Mrs. Nel 
lie Deardorff, Mrs. James Gerard, Mrs. Payson G. Gray 
Mrs. William D. Hunter, Mrs. D. I. Prugh, Mrs. C. E 
Williams, Mrs. S. B. Williams, Mrs. Carrie Ach, Mrs 
G. N, Bierce, Mrs. Iota Conrad, Mrs. C. S. Maltby, Mrs 
H. H. Prugh, Mrs. Charles T. Owen, Mrs. Albert H. Lane 
Mrs. Albert Fox, Mrs. Marie F. Brake, Mrs. Fannie F 
La Rose, Mrs. Jessie Smith, Mrs. Anna T. Martin, Misses 
Laura Anderson, Grace W. Beelman, Anna Berk, Edith 
Besko, Pearl G. Carl, Lora H. Clevenger, Bertha Ditzel 
Florence D. Evans, Dorothy Feicht, Luella Firth, Irene 
Gine, Eloise Huber, Elsa M. Kneisly, Elizabeth S. Mul 
ford, Blanch Nicholas, Rebecca S. Odell, Pearl Prugh 
Amanda Reinicke, Bessie Rench, Callie Schroder, Anna L 
Schwind, Vernetta Shade, Minnie Washburn, Ella Weaver 
Violet Whyte, Nan B. Williams, Myrtle A. Baldwin, Lucile 
D. Brelsford, Daisy W. Fletcher, Effie M. Hecker, May 
Hoover, Harriet Irwin, Elizabeth King, Justina Lorenz 
Annie R. McCully, Emily M. Mayer, Florence L. Reeder 
Mary A. Rutledge, Gertrude Snyder, Mary E. Thomson 
Margaret Van Deman, Nellie Washburn, Olivia A. Swain 
Lillie Sternberger, Emma Moyer, Laura Rogge, Mary ( 
Haynes, Althea Smith, Edna Kneisly, Mabel Moore, Carrie 
M. Myers, Emma Riniker, Mary Lorenz, Lida Naylor 
Marie Strickland, Bessie Riffle and Tilla Perrin; Charles 
A. Allen W. C. Argon, Albert C. Deis, Oscar J 


Deis, Samuel Dornbusch, J. R. Ebright, H. Roy Garst 
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HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 
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CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK, 


THE CELEBRATED DUTCH PIANIST: 

















--EDUARD ZELDENRUST 


First American Tour, 1901-1902, Begins November 15. 


‘*One of the three or four great pianists of the world.’-—LONDON TIMES. 


Already Booked with Leading Orchestras, Recitals in Principal Cities. Entire Tour Now Booking, 
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Cc. P. Holland, B. M. King, Karl K. Lorenz, George B 
Printz, William Reinicke, J. T. Riley, L. T. Robbins, O 


E, Wright, W. G. Zwick, E. L. Bone, Edward P. Deis, 
Frederick A. Funkhouser, J. Ray Garst, William Hardie, 
E. L. Hill, Charles M. Kelso, W. A. Keyes, Charles Horne, 


Ellis P. Legler, Albert Long, W. A. Mitchell, D. I. Prugh, 
H. H. Prugh, Lester L. Riley, E. Z. Shoemaker, J. A 
Wortman, C. S. Maltby, George W. Llewellyn, Preston 
Kalter, Mr. Gorsuch, C. C. Rogers and Harry F. Nolan 

On the 26th the Tuesday Musical Club, of East Orange 
N. J., gave a recital of some of Clara A. Korn’s composi 
tions for voice, piano and violin rhe soloists who tool 
part were Miss Ruby Gerard Braun, violinist; Mrs. Loui 
Schaup and Miss Daisy Bennet, sopranos; Miss Elizabeth 
Warren and Mrs. Korn, piano 


MADAME OGDEN CRANE’S MUSICALE. 
ME. OGDEN CRANE gave a musicale Wednesday 


afternoon at Genealogical Hall [his was the sec 
ond affair this season. Among those who sang for the 
first time before an audience were Miss Helen Werner 
Miss Cornelia Heuberer, Miss Leslie Frembath and Mrs 


Florence R. James. They sang well and without using any 


music Miss Maude Slocum sang “Sing, Smile, Slumber 
very sweetly. Miss Mary Aumick sang “Sometimes, Dear 
Heart,” in a very creditable manner ell Me Not” wa 


delivered by Miss Alice Humeston with fine dramatic em 


phasis. 

Mein Gliick,”” by Bohm, was admirably given by Miss 
Frieda Weigold She sang a second time | y request 
losti’s “Good-Bye She has a really wondertul voice 


mezzo soprano which is constantly increasing in depth and 


power. Mrs. Ward sang an old ballad, “Winding,” with 
excellent style and finish Miss M J Costello sang with 
expression “The Dying Ros¢ Mrs. H. ¢ Davis, al 


though suffering with a severe cold, demonstrated very 


clearly that with the right method one can sing over a 
cold She delighted all with O, | I f Gor Jac ) 
and an air from “Philemon et Baucis Beyond the 


Gates of Paradise’ was most touchingly sung by Miss Ida 
Coggeshall, who has a full and rich mezz Perhaps the 
most brilliant selection 
Munro, “A May Morning,” Denza, and “Spring Song,” by 
Weil lhe La 


ind tenderly given by Georgett 


were those yiven Dy Miss Meetye 
Rose of Summet was very feelingly 
Madame Crane sang serenade » ibert, in 


captivating manner 


freshness and power. Miss Yari 





Inster, as the accompanist 
deserves special mention mes sympathetic, 
ind ever on the alert to follow the singers perfectly. Re 
freshments were served by the pupils to the guests 

The third of these recitals w be given in December 
[he invitations are complimentary, and may be obtained 
at the studio, No. 3 East Fourteenth street 


Epwakp BromBerGc.—Edward Bromberg, the well-known 


ind successful Russian basso-cantante, has accepted very 
flattering offer of the solo bass position at the Brick Pres 
byterian Church, Thirty-seventh street and Fifth avenue 


He has resigned from Calvary M. E. Church, where he 


was bass soloist until he signed the contract with the 
Brick Church. Mr. Bromberg is also the soloist of the 
West End Synagogue of New York city 

His musical season looks very bright; since the end of 


October he has sung with fine success at four prominent 
concerts in Manhattan and Brooklyn. His concert man 
ager, Remington Squire, promising him a very busy sea 


son. In the end of December he is going to sing “The Mes 


siah.”. Mr. Bromberg is also very busy teaching Be 
sides his old pupils, who have all returned to him and 
among whom he has some magnificent voices, he has also 


a number of new promising voices He is teaching at his 
residence (138 West Ninety-first street), and also at his 
studio, 9 East Seventeenth street, on Wednesdays and Sat 


urdays from 1 to 6 p. m 


OLIVE MEAD 


VIOLINIST. 











HERMANN KLEIN. 


ARLY in the present month Hermann Klein, of Lon 


don, will come to New York and will remain here 


during the season. Mr. Kiein enjoys a high reputation as 


a teacher of singing. For the past twenty years he has 
lived in London and followed successfully his profession 
Nearly all this time he was the music critic of the London 
Times 

His ambition to become known here as a voice trainer 
dates from 1896, when he visited America tor the purpose 
of witnessing the production of “El Capitan,” which his 
brother, Charles Klein, wrote in conjunction with John 
Philip Sousa. Since then many American artists and ama 
teurs have studied under him in London, and he has been 
isked again and again to spend a portion of each year 


professionally in New York. Before finally deciding to d 


this he consulted his venerable master, Manuel Garcia, and 


asked the advice of Jean de Reszké, who has been 
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Accept, my dear friend ways, the assurance f my de 

entiment Signed Jean De Reszxt 
It is Mr. Klein’s ambition to worthily fulfill the artist 

purpose outlined in these letters. He believes that he can 


bring over with kim most of those essential elements, the 


Orchestral Engagements Season 1901-2. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston (third time) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—New Vork 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia 
The Chicago Orchestra—Chicago. 


5 Personal address: 1425 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Sole Management of 


FRED R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS, 





THE 


T. ADAMOWSKI TRIO. 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI, Violin. 
MISS EDITH THOMPSON, Piano. 
MR. JOSEF KELLER, Violoncello. 
During the absence for a year in Europe of Mme. Szum- 


owska and Mr. Josef Adamowski their places in the Trio 
will be taken by Miss Thompson and Mr. Keller. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEEB, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ADAMOWSA! QUARTET 


Fourteenth Season. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Ist Violin. 
Mr. A. MALDAUER, 2d Violin. 
Mr. M. ZACH, Viola. 
Mr. J. KELLER, Violoncello. 
Members of the Boston SympHony ORCHESTRA. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphoay Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











search for which causes American students to regard av 


to Europe as an indispensable part of their vocal luca 
n He spear and teach with equal facility m the 
four great singing languag« he has a quarter ot n 
tury’s experience of opera and oratorio in London; h« has 
been for fifteen years one ot the leading professors of th 
Guildhall School of Music, and, apart from the successtu 
professional singers whom he has trained trom th utse 
| advice and aid in the “parsing” of works have beer 
ught by many of the best known voca now beior 
English public 
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jes November student concert at the National Con 
servatory f Music attracted e usua irge au 


lience Tuesday evening, November 26 The first move 
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wi played the p I t mn he Be ven 1 4 


Master Nicholas Garagus pupil ft \ t 

ervatory expects gre things, played as a n s 
Fantaisie by S Le p l ht erg M er (sara 
gu cher rhe vocal number f the evening were 
sung by Herbert Connop, Miss Theodora C. Hancock 
Miss Lulu Decker, Miss Wainwright and Mr. Rosenburg 
Ir. Connop, a pupil of Royal Stone Smith, sang “Whet 


l 1 Art Near,” by Lohr. Miss Hancock, who is a pupi 
f Miss Annie Wilson, sang “Autumn Thoughts,”’ by Mas 
enet. Miss Decker, also Miss Wilson’s pupil, sang Bevig 


nani Lullaby,”” and Miss Wainwright and Mr. Rosen 

burg sang Fauré’s beautiful duet The Crucifix.”” Miss 

Wainwright is another Wilson pupil Mr. Rosenburg 
idies at the conservatory with Wilford Watters I 
xt students’ concert will be given on December 17. O1 


the night following, December 18, the conservatory wi 


e an orchestral concert at the Madison Square Garder 


Concert Hall, for the benef f the McKinley Me 


Fund 


JosEPHINE M. MacKenziz.— Miss 


Kenzie, the nist, scored a big success at recent 


cert at the Waldorf-Astoria, playing the Polonaise by 
Wieniawski, and “Perpetuum Mobile y Ri M Ma 
Kenzie is a pupil of Henry Lambert at the New York C 


ege of Musi 


= MIGDUHR, emu 


Oratorio and 
Concert Repertoire. 


Exclusive Management——> 


Loudon @. Charlton, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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MAPLESON AGAIN. 


HE Sun calls attention to the neglect shown at the 
funeral of Colonel Map!eson, and regards it as “a 
curious comment on the theory recently propounded that 
in these days the artist is nothing, the exploiter every- 
thing. But it must be remembered that a new generation 
has arisen which knows not Joseph. Yet the world owes 
a real debt to every big operatic manager. Think of the 
risks he takes even if his enterprise be not of the reckless 
sort. Mapleson’s methods would seem almost provincial 
to-day. We have been spoiled by the mammoth opera- 
tions of Mr. Grau. ‘All star casts’ have put us cut ot 
conceit with the modest ways of even fifteen years ago. 
The public is willing to pay and it expects that the man- 
agement will throw economy to the dogs. But when all is 
said and done, it is saddening to think that true servants 
of art should be allowed to pass without the meed of some 
melodious tear.” 

To most men it will seem a striking proof of the pro- 
verbial ingratitude of artists. The list of singers whom 
Mapleson introduced to the Eldorado of England is a long 
one, and the sums he paid them for their sweet voices 
must have seemed to artists accustomed to salaries paid 
in theatres of the Continent great “beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” Verdi writing in 1876 speaks of artists getting 
$5,000 a year in Italy, while $5,000 a month was given in 
London; while Mapleson in 1885 paid Patti in London 
£500 a night ($2,500), which was only one-half the 
amount he paid her in the United States. The list, as has 
been said, is a long one, and some of the survivors might 
for old times’ sake have laid a wreath upon his grave. 
No doubt there were often squabbles, monetary and artis- 
tic, between the impresario and his artists, and no doubt 
the latter found difficulty sometimes in collecting their 
salaries in advance or otherwise. But it might have been 
remembered that he had great difficulties to contend with, 
not the least being the rapacity of many of his artists; 
while perhaps the greatest was the “high salary crime,” 
never necessary, by the English and American classes of 
stars. When Mapleson met his Moscow in San Francisco 
the San Francisco Chronicle wrote: “The absurd prices 
Mapleson pays his operatic cutthroats make. the opera 
business a ruinous one,” and another Western journal, 
speaking of the Italian artists, adds: “To the success or 
failure of the venture of the impresario they are supremely 
indifferent, but pertinaciously continue to demand the ut- 
termost farthing, no matter how badly things are going.” 

“T am generally regarded and have got into the habit 
of looking upon myself as a manager of Italian opera.” 
Mapleson writes, adding that he cannot be charged with 
neglecting the masterpieces of lyric drama by whomso 
ever composed, and in 1888 he boasted of translating 
“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” into Italian and _ being 
the only manager out of Germany enterprising enough to 
produce the entire series of the ‘Ring des Nibelungen.” 
Ife was asked “Did you ever lose money by Wagner,” 
ind answered emphatically “Yes!” He once brought over 
all the material for the trilogy to London, where it was 
to be produced under the supervision of Wagner. The 
master did not come and when the series had been twice 
given Mapleson had lost $30,000. An American journal 
gave a report of the performance. “It was given under 
the special patronage of the Prince of Wales, who !oyally 
remained in his box from the rising to the going down 
of the curtain, though he confessed afterward that it was 
the toughest work he had ever done in his life. When 
Wotan came on, commenced his little recitative, the 
Prince took a doze, but was awakened half an hour later 
by a crash of the orchestra, and after another doze was 
again awakened by another climax to find Wotan still 


singing against time. The Prince told Mapleson that if 
Wotan appeared in any more operas he would withdraw 
his patronage.” 

In Mapleson’s first season in America he had trouble with 
Minnie Hauk about Sunday concerts, in which by her 
contract she was not called to*take part. Minnie, in a 
letter to the Herald, accused the manager of deceiving the 
public; lawsuits were threatened, but finally peace was 
made. But in 1885 the lady was indirectly the cause of the 
disasters of Mapleson’s tour in that year. She was play- 
ing Carmen with Ravelli, and just as he was about to give 
his high note and bring down the house, she rushed for- 
ward and embraced him. The Italian’s movements created 
an idea that he would fling her into the orchestra, but 
she held on to him while he cried, “Laissez moi” (let me 
go) till all the buttons of his vest came out. He rushed 
forward and exclaimed: “Look, she has torn my vest!” 
with such emphasis that the audience gave him thunders 
of applause; the good Chicagoans evidently thought it part 
of the play. The next day came a letter from Hesse- 
Wartegg. “The vile language, the insults and threats 
against the life of my wife incapacitate her from singing 
further, she being in constant fear of being stabbed or 
ill-treated. As a matter of duty,” continued the chevalier, 

I trust you will feel the necessity to give ample satisfaction 
to Miss Hauk. I fully recognize the unpleasant effect this 
incident may have on your receipts, more especially should 
I inflict upon him personally the punishment he deserves.” 

Then came a lawyer’s letter, stating that a warrant 
against Ravelli had been applied for and that Ravelli 
would be punished, that Miss Hauk desired to avoid un- 
pleasant notoriety “which would reflect on your entire 
troupe,” and that therefore Mapleson would give a bond 
of $2,000 for Ravelli’s good behavior. Of course the poor 
impresario had to give the bond. “What could the pub- 
lic think of an opera company,” he writes, “in which the 
tenor was always threatening to murder the prima donna, 
while the prima donna’s husband found himself forced to 
take up a position at the wings with a revolver to shoot 
the tenor the moment he approaches the person for 
whom he is supposed to entertain an ungovernable pas- 
sion? Ravelli was afraid of Minnie throttling him while 
engaged in emitting a B flat, while she snrank in terror 
from his murderous knife. No wonder the tour ended 
abruptly and that the company sought safety in flight. 
But Ravelli still pursued him and seized all his music to 
secure payment of money due. The suit was terminated 
in Mapleson’s favor, but he was left in the position of hav- 
ing to start on his long journey from San Francisco with 
$10 among a company of 160. 

Ravelli must have been a terror. In one opera where the 
tenor had to be killed by the baritone he became furious. 
“Why should the tenor,” he shouted, “who is always the 
hero, be killed by the baritone, who is always the villain?” 
and he screamed and swore and threatened to kill not only 
the baritone but everybody else. “I will kill them all,” he 
shrieked. On another occasion he tried to thrash Maple- 
son, while Mrs, Ravelli was brandishing a chair over his 
head. Happy must the impresario have been when the 
tenor fled away to France! 

Another furious tenor was Mongini, whom Mapleson 
found brandishing a sword and swearing to kill everybody 
on account of some fault of the tailor. He was pacified by 
being told that the tailor and his family would be turned 
out to starve in the streets next day. The tenor came to 
see the tailor sentenced. The sentence was duly pro- 
nounced, but the distress of the tailor (who had been re- 
hearsed carefully) so moved Mongini that he not only 
asked for the delinquent’s pardon but offered to sing an 
extra night for nothing. 


But these and like veracious histories are they not told 
in the chronicles of the “Kings of Opera”? Moreover, do 
we not read in the book of Mapleson (Vol. II., page 223) : 
“TI was interested to learn that the Levys, Isaacs, Aarons 
and Solomons of the United States are ali related to the 
Levys, Isaacs, Aarons and Solomons of our own land. I 
had so much to do with them that they ended by treating 
me as their friend and made me free of their guild. They 
entertained me also at dinner, and gave me a badge, and 
when my health was drunk I was assured that in future 1 
should be treated like the brother, for, said the speaker, 
‘Dog doesn’t eat dog.’” 

Mapleson deserves the credit of having introduced 
“Faust” to London and America. In 1863 it had not 
made much impression at the Paris Théatre Lyrique, and 
had failed when given in Italian at Milan. Chappell, the 
publisher, had bought the rights for England for $200 and 
opened negotiations with Gye to produce it at the Royal 
Italian Opera. Gye refused, so the publisher turned to 
Mapleson. The latter found afew days before the opening 
night that only $150 worth of seats had been sold. By re- 
fusing to sell tickets at the box office, and by the distri- 
bution of unlimited free tickets, the house was filled, but 
the work was received without much enthusiasm. But 
Mapleson’s advertising methods had had their effect, and 
“Faust” was so successful that Gye resolved to produce it 
at Covent Garden, and brought an action for back royal- 
ties, he having purchased from Gounod “exclusive” rights. 
The ensuing law suit established the fact that at that 
period no exclusive rights in England could be procured 
by anyone. As late as 1878 Mapleson was in conflict 
with Max Strakosch about the same question; while the 
one was giving it in New York, the other gave it in Phila- 
delphia. Mapleson declared that Strakosch’s copy could 
not be correct, because “it would be very difficult to make 
a pen and ink copy of ‘Carmen,’ as there are so many flats 
and sharps and minor passages.” Of course, Max Stra- 
kosch had a perfect right to produce the work, and copies 
could be purchased at Paris easily enough. Strakosch 
had made the same mistake as Mapleson did four years be- 
fore. He bought at a large price the American perform- 
ing rights of Verdi’s Requiem, and found that it was 
given at St. Ann’s Church two weeks before he had it 
ready for the Academy 

Mapleson was the cause of a change in the creator of 
“Carmen.” Bizet in 1874 was fascinated by her talents, 
and the librettists, Meilhac and Halevy, called upon her 
to receive any suggestions she might have to make. After 
some reluctance she consented to study the part, but an 
engagement for England offered by Mapleson deprived 
her of the chance. 

Mapleson was more successful in the production of 
operas and the presentation of new artists than perhaps any 
other manager of his epoch. Among the operas he intro- 
duced to London for the first time were “Faust,” “Car 
men,” “Der Ring des Nibelungen,” “Mefistofele,” “Talis 
mano,” “Ruy Blas” and “Mirella,”” while among the artists 
were Trebelli, who sang during his very first season; Nils- 
son, Kellogg, Gerster, di Murska, Marie Roze, Marimon, 
Lilli Lehmann, Sinico, Belocca, Valeria, Minnie Hauk, 
Mongini, Campanini, Nicolini, Capoul, Fancelli, Tom 
Hohler, Jean de Reszké (as a baritone), Galassi, Agnesi, 
Rokitansky, Foli and Ciampi, with, as conductors, Vianesi, 
Bevignani, Pasdeloup and Dr. Cowen. 


Miss Titus A Carpr Pupit.—Miss Winnie Titus, who 
assisted Vittorio Carpi at his concert in Mendelssohn Hall 
last Friday night, studied in Italy with Mr. Carpi, and in 
that country won some recognition as a coloratura so 
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Daniel Frohman and Hugo Gorlitz beg to announce the 
American Tour, Season 1901-1902, of 


an Kubelik 


° THE BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST. 


OPENING CONCERTS: 
Monday Evening, Dec. 2. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 








Tickets: 75c., $1.00, $1.50 
and $2.00. Boxes, $15.00. 
Now on sale at Carnegie Hall, 
Schuberth’s, Ditson’s, McBride's 
and Tyson's Ticket Offices. 








Address Daly’s Theatre, New York. 
WISSNER PIANO USED. 


With Paur Symphony Orchestra and JESSIE SHAY, Pianist. 


Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 7. 


Recital (with JESSIE SHAY), RUD. FRIML, accompanist. 


H. G. Snow, Representative. 
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VERY rich man residing in Manhattan was a 
guest at a private musicale in that borough re 





cently. Among the other guests there was an 


other man of considerable wealth, who also resided in 
Manhattan. The two men were not at all intimate in so 
cial life, although each knew the other in their downtown 


business relations. There was still another rich man at 


this musicale, and he lived in Brooklyn, although the fact 
was not known to one of the rich men whose home was 
up on Murray Hil!. To save time and space, the men re 
Manhattan shall be 
Brown and the Brooklynite as Greene 


et) 


“Bless me,” said Black to Brown 


siding in described as 


if there isn’t Greene 
It is many years since I have seen him. He must be liv 
ing out of town.’ 


“Oh, no,” explained Brown ‘Greene lives in Brook 
lyn.” 

In Brooklyn!” echoed Black I did not think that 
anybody lived over there worth over $50,000. Greene's 
worth a million if he’s worth a dollar!” 

Se <S 
The Ladies’ Cecelia Vocal Society (foolish name), or 
ganized over ten years ago, has disbanded. If several 


hundred more of the superfluous, pretentious amateur so 


cieties of the Borough of Brooklyn would disband there 


would be some chance for the professional musician to 
make a decent living. Like so many of the unnecessary 
red tape charities, many of the amateur musical and 
dramatic societies are organized solely to elevate some 


man or woman out of obscurity, or to find light employ 
ment at big pay for some mediocre individuals. We be 
lieve John Hyatt Brewer was the last ! 
Ladies’ Cxcelia Vocal Svc ety Ii Mr. Brewer car lo no 
better with the Brooklyn Apollo Club than he did witl 
the Ladies’ Cacelia Vocal Society he is not the man to 
succeed Dudley Buck During Mr. Buck’s absence it 


Europe Mr. Brewer is to “rehearse” the Apollo, and as 


matter of course, he will conduct the first concert at the 
Academy Music Tuesday evening, December 10. Thi 
idea that any person who can beat time vigorously can be 


a conductor is one that prevails even among persons w 
fancy that they are musical. But truly, there never was 


greater delusion 


Four young 


voices, sang before the Brooklyn Institute last Wednesday 


well as a lovely voice, sang most charmingly a group of 





“Thou Art 


at once stamped 


English songs as one rarely hears them sung 
Gone From My Gaze” and “A Pastoral” 
the singer as an artist with temperament and depth of feel 
ing. These qualities seem unusual in a young singer. The 
singing of the Handel air, “Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” 
again convinced Miss Gifford’s admirers of her ski!l. In 
the concerted pieces also Miss Gifford made an excel 
impression, particularly in the trio from Verdi's “I Lom 
Hosea.” 


agreeable and sympathetic tenor was an 


bardi,” sung with Mr. Young and Mr 

Mr. Young’s 
other cause for congratulation, for good tenors are un- 
solos Mr Murmuring 
Zephyrs,” by Jensen, and the Berceuse 
“Jocelyn.” 

Madam« 


$s sincere 


common As Young sang 


from Goddard's 


Bouton’s stage manners are winning, and her 


ind pleasing. She sang Schubert's “Au 


singing 
fenthalt,” but nine-tenths of her audience did not compre 


hend the depth nor beauty of that great song. Her sing- 


by Hanscomb appealed more to her listen 
Hosea is an artist who growing. His is a 
seems to sing numerous styles of musi 
equally wel r} st in which Mr. Hosea was heard in- 

he charming old song by Secchi, “Love Me or 
Not”; “A Spring Song,” by Mackenzie; and in contrast 

he sang that stirring Hungarian song by Korbay, 
Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane 
Che quartet ©, the Sad Moments of 
+} t 


Costa, was sung at the opening by the four singers. Miss 
Gifford and Madame Bouton sang Blumenthal’s “Vene 


un Boat Song.” and in this the voices blended har 
moniously Phe osing number of the concer Ss e! 
and Minnen,” a song cycle by Heinrich Hofmann one 
of those romantic compositions writte1 the « ymer 
he middle German concertgo¢ ] T ted 

to any kind « Eng text wou be some ng 
ar ‘ r tl orn Amer t B tl 1 
Germat timent t ‘ The t he 
cy Sinnen and Minny hardly trar e. TI 

An n W enoug! 1 student to pa Gern 
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Victor Harris, 
Vocal Training. | 


The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 





Mrs. William E 


seardsicy is planning to give a series 





of informal musicales at her studio on (¢ ton avenue dur 
ing the winter. No tickets will be issued. Mrs. Beards 
ley belongs to the sensible type of hostess who has learned 
that it is far better to entertain we venty-five o ty 
guests than to invite several hundred people together to 
tread on each other’s trains and make ea her gener 

ly1 erable We ed Xx I peopl aay art 

ding up their visiting | i e happy | 
met—one does not meet the same peop ¢ y At 
her first at home Mrs. Beardsley will play me ensemble 
numbers with Claude Madden, the viol t M Gene 
vieve Brady, the drama p oO, W g 

<< 
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TECHNIC SPECIALIST, 
Ten seasons with the Virgil 
Piano School, New York 
NOW 
Director of the 


Bangor Piano School, 
BANGOR, ME 








Cambridge, . . Jan. 
Boston, .. 


Philadelphia, . Jan 


Baltimore, . Jan, 15. 
New York, . Jan, 16. 
Brooklyn, . Jan, 17. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


9. 
Jan. 10 and 11. 


GEORGE W. STEWART, Business Manager, 120 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 





HAROLD BAUER 


Second American Tour, Beginning January, 1902 





ORCHESTRAL DATES ALREADY BOOKED 


INDIANAPOLIS ORCHESTRA— 
January 27. 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA— 
February 7 and 8. 


N.Y. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY— 
February 14 and 15. 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA— 
February 28; March 1. 





PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA— 
March 7 and 8 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA— 


March 28 and 29. 


RECITAL AND OTHER DATES NOW BOOKING 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH, European Manager, 56 La Bruyere, PARIS. 


MASON @ HAMIIN FIANOFORNMT BH. 





Address: Letter Box 


wre. Lee FX; 


38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y-. 
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N Saturday afternoon the most distinguished 





visitor who has so far appeared in London this 
season took part in the Popular Concert at 
St. James’ Hall. Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns is 
apparently one of those fortunate beings whom 





age does not affect, and he still possesses, ap 
parently in their entirety, those marvelous powers for 
which he has been so long famous. 

These works from his pen were on the program: His 
Sonata, in D minor, for piano and violin, in which he was 
joined by M. Johannes Wolff; his Piano Quartet, in B 
flat, the strings being played by Messrs. Wolff, Alfred 
Gibson and Carl Fuchs, and his Transcript, for piano solo 
t 


f the ballet music from Gluck’s “Alceste,”” played, « 
ourse, by himself. All were treated to a most cordial re 
ception 

The program of the orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall 
on the same afternoon was particularly good. It included 
Brahms’ magnificent Fourth Symphony and Tschaikow 
ky’s Suite in G, both being admirably played. M. Ysaye 
vent to the opposite poles in his selection of soli In the 
first part of the program he played Vieuxtemps’ Fourth 
Concerto, and in the second the Andante and Finale from 
that by Mendelssohn. Had he reversed matters and given 
portion (a very small portion) of Vieuxtemps’ tedious 
work and the whole of the Mendelssohn Concerto, none 

uld have been dissatisfied 

lhe Crystal Palace platform was held by Signor Busoni, 
vho gave a piano recital there 

On Monday afternoon a violin recital was given in Bech 
ein Hall by Carl Flesch, a Bucharest professor To 
udge from the program, Mr. Flesch prides himself prin 
pally upon the technical side of his accomplishments 


H technic is certainly of a high order, and he played a 


Paganini Concerto with considerable ease. But if honors 
to be gained by a technic alone, that technic must be a 
ery high one indeed, and no half measures will do. Most 


firework” music is so appallingly dull when regarded as 


u it nothing short of astounding performances will 
ry it off, such as th which Kubelik gives. M. Flesch, 
ver, is no Kubelik, and his virtuosity was not quite 

d enough, and his playing of such classical music as he 


quite interesting enough to give him a place in 
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At St. James’ Hall the singer Denis O'Sullivan gave a 
song recital, the program being composed entirely of Irish 
songs. Mr. O'Sullivan is a singer of great variety, and he 
is consequently quite capable of keeping an audience inter 
ested for a whole afternoon. Monday’s program was ad 
mirably contrasted, and both in grave songs and in gay 
Mr. O'Sullivan made very decided successes. He produced 
1 new song cycle called ““Roseen Dhu,” founded upon Irish 
airs by Mr. Esposito, the Dublin composer, which proved 
to be an interesting though rather unequal work 

In the evening the pupils of Mme. Agnes Larkcom gave 
a concert performance of Humperdinck’s “Hansel uné 
Gretel” at Bechstein Hall. 

On Tuesday afternoon Ernest Schelling gave the second 
of his piano recitals at St. James’ Hall. His performances 
were somewhat uneven, though his technic is admirable 
He was most successful in Brahms’ two magnificent Rhap 
sodies, op. 79, and in Chopin’s “Chant Polonais,” but his 
readings of some other Chopin extracts proved somewhat 
cold. He also brought forward a Fantaisie of his own 
upon Paderewski’s ‘““Manru.” Of the merits of the work 
it is, of course, impossible to judge on such slight ac 
quaintance. The airs he used seemed attractive, but they 
were overloaded with ornamentation, and it was not easy 
to discern what might be credited to M. Paderewski and 
what to Ernest Schelling 

In the evening Miss Ada Crossley gave a concert at 
the same hall which attracted an enormous audience. Miss 
Crossley is, of course, pre-eminently an oratorio singer, 
and few oratorio singers are quite so successful when sing 
ing in the concert hall as they are when performing the 
music to which they are accustomed. Hence Miss Cross 
ley’s performances were somewhat uneven. Songs such as 
Cesti’s “Intorno all’ idor mio” could scarcely have been 
sung better, but in light songs she hardly seemed so com 
fortable. She brought forward three very pleasing littl 
songs specially written for her by Albert Mallinson. called 
‘O lad ei svinde,” “Schéne Beatris” and “The Servian 
Girl.” which she gave with some charm 

Kelley Cole and David Baxter, Americans, who are fast 
making names for themselves in London, gave a very suc 
cessful recital in Bechstein Hall. They are specially to be 
complimented upon the excellence of their program, which 


really left little to be desired. Among other things. Kelley 


Cole sang Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” two songs by Hans 
Hermann, “Salomo” and “Leuchtende Tage,” the latter 
being new and very charming, and Cornelius’ “Monotone.” 
He sang them all well, while Mr. Baxter, besides songs by 
Gluck, Mozart and Verdi, gave a group of old Scottish 
songs, his performance of “Turn Ye to Me”’ being particu- 
larly good. 

On Wednesday afternoon the first of the new series of 
organ recitals took place at Queen’s Hall. The organ is a 
fine one, and there is evidently a demand for the recitals 
for the hall was well filled. The program, however, is open 
to criticism There is so much real and beautiful organ 
music in existence that it is surely rather unnecessary to 
include such trivial compositions as Gounod’s “Meditation 
on Bach’s First Prelude” (a work, by the way, which 
seems to have had much the same attraction for the 
Frenchman that King Charles’ head had for Mr. Dick), 0 
Morandi’s “Beli Rondo.” Good organ music seldom ob 

ins a hearing in England, and this would surely be an 
excellent opportunity for rectifying the omission. Henry 
J. Wood was the organist, but in future Edwin H. Lemare 
wi'l take his place 

At St. James’ Hall a ballad concert took place, and the 


rogram was much of the usual quality, in spite of the 


fact that a fair member of the audience found it “terribly 
classical,” and said so quite loud. The program was com 
posed of twenty-six songs and some piano solos played by 
Mile. Chaminade, the “classical” portion to which the lady 
objected consisting of two of Schubert's English songs 
The proportion need hardly have seemed very alarming 
even to the greediest lover of ballads 

In the evening one of the most delightful concerts of 
he week too place, Herr and Frau von Dulong’s recital 
at the Curtius Concert Club meeting at Bechstein Hall. It 
would be difficult to imagine more delightful singing than 


that of these two German artists. Herr von Dulong had 


lately been suffering from a cold, and traces « 


tf it were 


still evident in his singing. Fortunately, however, he 1s not 





one of those singers who depend upon voice alone for their 
success, a his admirable interpretations of his songs re 

mained unimpaired The first part of the program was 
devoted entirely to Schumann, and the selection of the 
songs left no cause for complaint. In *Mondnacht,” “Fruh 


lingsnacht” and Intermezzo Herr von Dulong was at his 


best, coloring his voice with really remarkable skill. Frau 


von Dulong was no less successful in “Mignon” and “Der 
Page.” though she rather overdid Geisternabe and the 
two singers joined in Tragodie™” and other duets The 


second part of the program was drawn from Cornelius 
Strauss, Weingartner and other German composers, and 
the whole recital was one of the greatest interest 

On the same evening Miss Beatrice Spencer, a promising 
pupil of Madame Marchesi’s, gave a concert 
Hall. Miss Spencer has succeeded in learning many of the 
best points of her teacher’s singing, and, having no small 
amount of intelligence of her own, her performances are 
always interesting. Her voice is clear and fresh and she 
sings in excellent style Among the best of her perform 
ances were those which she gave of two charming songs 
from Arthur Somervell’s settings of Blake’s “Songs of 
Innocence” and of Brahms’ “Vergebliches Standchen.” the 
latter being particularly good. George Clinton, Charl 


Ould and Mme. Alice Dessauer als 


appeared at this con 
cert 

Thursday was a great day for musi Che most interest 
ing of the concerts was the Ysaye-Becker-Busoni recital at 
Queen’s Hall, which took place in the afternoon. These 
players are, it must be confessed, not so successful in con 
certed music as they are in solos. They are individually 
too assertive, and each of them was too apt to regard his 
part as a solo part, to the exclusion of the others. This 
is, of course, fatal to ensemble, and the performances of 
piano trios by Beethoven (FE flat) and Brahms (C minor) 
suffered seriously in consequence In solo they were su 
perb, and Signor Busoni in Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 109 

) 


M. Ysaye. in the same composer’s Romance in G, and Hert 


Becker in 


which brought the house dow1 Their readings may be 


ni Sonata, all gave performances 
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RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
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of the romantic order rather than of the classical, but in 
their way they are unapproachable 

Two indefatigable concert givers, Miss Ethel Barns and 
Charles Phillips, gave the first of a new series of chamber 
concerts at the Bechstein Hall on that afternoon. These 
performers display a commendable desire to unearth new 
or little known compositions, which might well be imitated 
by others. On this occasion Miss Barns, in conjunction 
with Marmaduke Barton, played a new Sonata for violin 
and piano by Christian Sinding his work is certainly 
not of the class that is called attractive. Herr Sinding 
modulates at such a pace that he rarely seems to remain 
in the same key for two bars at a time, and his music only 
gains a feeling of restlessness and incoherence thereby 
Much of it is certainly interesting, but, taken as a whole, it 

not a success. Mr. Phillips sang a new set of songs by 
William Wallace, called “Lords of the Sea.” There is a 
breezy manliness about these songs that is quite in keeping 
with their nautical character, and, moreover, Mr. Phillips 
sang them well 

In Steinway Hall a young pianist, Harry Wolesley 
Charles, gave a recita Mr. Charles is much too young to 
give a recital by himself, as he attempted to do on Thurs 


day. He plays quiet music very nice indeed, and he made 


quite a success in Schumann Waru But he lost him 
self utterly in Chopin’s B minor Scherzo, and when he 
attempted to become impassioned he failed hopelessly 


When, however, he has toned down the exuberance which 


at present characterizes his playing he may turn into quite 
1 good pianist, but he must remain in statu pupillari for 
ne time yet. His program included a piano arrange 
ent of Tschaikowsky 1812 Overture.” Of all things in 
the world to transcribe this is surely the strangest 


In the evening a vocal and piano recital was given at St 
James’ Hall by Frank Ross and Miss Eldina Bligh 


On Friday evening a piano recital was given in Be« 
stein Hall by Miss Kathleen Bruckshaw, a pianist, wl 
possesses that invaluable qualit temperament. Her ter 
perament is, it is true metimes apt to lead her rath 

tray, but she 1s a young pianis é tau ue 

it may be corrected, and ( ! ( we 
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Toronto, on the evening of November 21, when she 





gave one of her notable song recitals 
Musicians in Montreal deplore the recent death of Mrs 
H. O. Wilson, who was prominent as a representative of 
Fletcher Music Method. Mrs. Wilson was an enthu 
siastic and able teacher, and a woman of rare accomplish 


ments and culture Her work is being successfully car 


ried on by her partner, Miss Elizabeth Davidson, assisted 
by Miss McLaren and S. Stratford Dawsor Mrs. Wilsor 
isited Eng I 
Method, ar 
sorry to hear of her death 


Phe rot Vail and Empire of November 18 con 


nd n interests of the Fletcher Musi 





there met many eminent artists W SY a 


iined a glowing account of the work accomplished by 
the musica icpartment of the Ontario Ladies ( ollege 
Whitby, Canada 
In Let x e, Uuebe 1 ca is bee ga 
zed with a membership of over 100 persons, and concerts 
will be given every other Monday There is a flourishing 
usica ul Sherbrooke, Quebec, als 
The London, O Fré ress f Novembe I2 pa 
following t1 te M V. M. Harvey, violin daughte 
f Arthur Har I 
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M ss Be verly Robin I sopran Mrs Macke can 
tralto; H. Ruthven McDonald, baritone; Miss Marietta I 


Dell, elocutionist ; James Fax, reader, and the Royal Grena 
iers’ Band w contribute the program at a Thanksgi 
g con Massey Mu Hall, Tor e evel 
g f Novembe 28 The even ‘ 1USsp 

R ) Te p 5 r¢ perat 
Artis ipp 1 November 28 at i Phar 
z ig r t Cen Method Chu l ‘ 


Mrs. Julie Wym: contralt Harold Jarvis, tenor; I 


lian Burns, elocutionist, and Claire Hungerford ~pran 
he choir, under T. C. Jeffers’ capable direction, will cor 
ribute several cho ses 


As previously announced, the annual concert of the 1 
mto Mendelssohn Choir will take place under A. S 
Vogt’s direction in Massey Music Hall on January 30 
1en Harold Bauer will be the soloist 

\ very favorable impression has been made in Toront 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, °'""°'*5S5 -ounven. 


PRJF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIB HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—" Mme. Wienzkowska’'s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 


PADEREWSKI—“ Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and 
complete knowledge of her art.” 


possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


HANS RICHTER —*“'I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


ORDICA won an ovation at Massey Music Hall, 





this season by the playing of Frank Blachford, violinist, 
who recently returned from abroad 

It is stated that Toronto will be one of the frst cities 
visited by Paderewski after his arrival in America 

[he competent secretary of the Woman’s Musica! Clu 
of Toronto, is Miss Grace Boulton, 15 Grange road 

Miss Lina Drechsler Adamson, violinist, assisted by Mis 
Lillian Littlehales, ‘cellist, and Emiliano Renaud, pianist 
gave a successful concert on November 23 in Association 
Hall, Toronto 

On November 28 an interesting concert will be g 
E Methodist Church, Toronto, the choir, under 
W. J. A. Carnahan’s direction, and Jessie C. Perry, orgar 
1 by Mrs. Burton Fletcher and Mi 


Evelyn Street, violinist 


m Street 


ist, being assistec 





Prominent choirs in Ottawa united and held an ex 
lent service of choral music at Christ Church Cathedra 
for November 22, under the experienced direction 
Dorey 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Citicaco, November 29, 1901. 
Success oF THE Music HALL, Fine Arts BurILpINne. 


HE Music Hall, formerly University Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, is enjoying remarkable popular- 
ity, as announcements which appear weekly in 
these columns forcibly illustrate. Piano recitals, 
song recitals, miscellaneous concefts, musical 





club meetings and matty other important everits 
are held there. The eminent success of this formidable 
venture to enlarge and beautify the hall regardless of cost 
must indeed be gratifying to those directly interested in 
the Fine Arts Building, especially to Mr. Curtiss, who is 
deserving of not otie but many laurel wreaths for his won- 
derful achievemetits in matiagerial matters of an artistic 
nature. The idea of devoting this building to the fine 
arts was conceived by Mr. Curtiss, who is actively engaged 
in promoting and overseeing its manifold features. In the 
Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, harmonious colots and 
tints delight the eye; the seating arrangements afe luxu- 
rious, and the system of ventilation is satisfactory, even 
to those who may chance to be in the remotest parts of 
the gallery, while artists enjoy the satisfaction of appear- 
ing on an attractive stage, and of knowing that the acous- 
tics of the Music Hall are excellent. 

Events at Studebaker Hall and at the Music Hall con- 


tinue to be under the experienced management of Louis 
Francis Brown, whose phenomenal record with the “King 
Dodo” production of last summer constituted an effective 
‘curtain raiser” for the Studebaker Hall’s long winter 


season, a brilliant managerial drama, with many chang- 


nz scenes 


CONCERNING SUNDAY CONCERTS. 


Commenting upon a series of Sunday concerts, which has 
been inaugurated in this city, the Chicago Tribune of No- 
vember 25 makes a plea for the giving of musical events 
on the first day of the week. “That such a series should 
find favor is in nowise strange,” says the writer. “Sunday 
is a day of leisure and therefore the one best suited in this 
rushing life of ours for the enjoyment of music, and as 
there are tally some two or three hours between the 
after-dinner nap and the engagements of evening—hours 

frequently drag slightly—a concert popular in price 

and not too heavy in character, and lasting from 4 till 6 
clock, is likely to find willing patrons. The European 
ng ago recognized the superiority of Sunday as 
lay for the giving of high-class musical entertainments 
nd the performing of important operas, and the fine qual- 
ty of the audience present yesterday in Music Hall showed 
nadine 
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OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 
WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public 
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Stupio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 


that Sunday afternoon concerts will appeal to the better 
class of music lovers here as well as abroad.” 

While it must be admitted that there is much truth in 
the above patagraph, the fact—which in these days is apt 
to be considered out of style or old fashioned—that Sun- 
day is a day of rest should not be lost sight of entirely. 
In many cases Sunday has become too much a day of 
routine; too much a case of “after dinner nap and even- 
ing engagetnents.” It is true that Sunday is a “day of 
leisure.” But a Sunday concert-giver is not a man of 
leisure on the first day of the week. 

In this year 1901, when eloquent sermons are being 
preached and inspiring music is being heard in the 
churches, Sunday concerts are not necessary. To intro- 
duce them is to stand in opposition to the sacred services, 
for few people attend three events in one day. Do you 
think it would do any harm for musicians—provided even 
that only musicians attended these concerts—to put saide 
a seventh part of the week to think of their sins and their 
souls? For after all, musicians have souls. What does 
the world think of an artist who has no “soul”? And to 
be quite logical and reasonable, what does Heaven think 
of him if he neglects his soul? 

The Chicago Tribune is fortunate in the possession of a 
thoughtful and discriminating music critic, whose com- 
ments are being read, studied and admired. He wields an 
influential pen. Let him cease to advocate Sunday con 
certs! He might make the people wild to hear the music 
in some of the churches—if he wanted to. It really 
wouldn't do any harm to try—do you think so? Just to 
try. 

And finally, must America look to Europe to learn how 
that commandment—the seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God—shall be obeyed? Better to look to Cal- 
vary. 

Two Hunprep anp Firty-Seconp Concert. 

On Monday evening, December 2, the Apollo Club, num- 
bering 400 members, will give its 252d concert, and at the 
same time celebrate its thirtieth anniversary. As previously 
announced, Harrison Wild will direct, and the soloists will 
be Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto; Charles Gauthier; 
tenor; Herman Devries, baritone; J. W. Lince, H. W. 
Newton and Walter Root 


THE SCHUMANN CLus. 


Tue Musica, Courter has received a résumé and an 
nouncement from the Schumann Club, of Chicago, and the 
following information regarding that organization will be 


of special interest. 


— EVANS VON 


It was organized in 1899 for the purpose of broadening 
the ideas of musical people; for cultivating the knowledge 
of history and traditions pertaining to musical art; for 
becoming familiar with the lives and writings of com- 
posers, and for meeting musicians in a social way. Its 
first season’s work included a study of the music of Italy, 
France, Germatiy, England and Scotland, and closed with 
a lecture on the “Phenomena of Voice,” by Dr. Noble 
M. Eberhart. The second season consisted of informal 
evenings and three analytical lectures by Mrs. M. E. Bige- 
low, Mus. Bac., assisted by Miss Maud A. Miner, reader, 
and illustrated by W. C. E. Seeboeck, pianist; Alexander 
Lehman, violinist; WilliamA. Willett, baritone; with Mrs. 
Mark T. Leonard and Miss Fay Hill as accompanists. 
Courtesies were extended to the club by Herman B. Alm- 
stedt, Ph.D., and from prominent music firms. The pres- 
ent season opetis encouragingly, and the membership is 
constantly increasing. The analytical lectures by Mrs. 
Bigelow will be continued, and in the oratorio, single and 
opera forms the following artists will assist: Madame 
Ragna Linné, soprano; Miss Teckla Leafbourg, contralto; 
William A. Willett, baritone; W. C. E. Seeboeck, pianist; 
Mrs. Clara Henley Bussing, soprano; Henry Willis New- 
ton, tenor; John W. Lince, basso, and Herman Braun, Jr., 
violinist. For these illustrated lectures the club has en- 
gaged the Lecture Hall of the University College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Fine Arts Building, and these concerts 
will be open to the public. The regular meetings of the 
club will occur monthly. For these meetings interesting 
programs have been arranged and will be given by the 
following active members: Mesdames Georgia Kober, 
Mary Towle Davis, Charlotte E. Brown, Addie Adams 
Hull, Clara Henry Bussing and Marguerite R. Krosser; 
the Misses Lorita I. Barringer, Maud Augusta Miner, 
Lucia E. Dwight, Clara Lillian Mooney, Helen Randall 
Packard, Jane E. Finney and Emma Roelle; Foster H. 
Bradley, James A. Gill, Max I. Fischel, Charles M. 
Lamphere, Dr. H. J. Hemminger and Eugene E. Simp- 
son. The officers are: President, Emma E. Clark; vice- 
president and chairman program committee, Marguerite 
R. Krosser; secretary, Lorita I. Barringer; treasurer, 
Clara Lillian Mooney. 

Ss & 

The Swedish Societies’ Central Association held a charity 
concert at the Auditorium on the evening of November 
28, the performers including Emil Larson, Elizabeth 
Bruce Wilkstrom, William Dahlen, Edla Lund and Gus 
tave Holmquist. 

et €J 
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\ society editor writes that on the morning of Novem 
ber 26, in Mrs. Lucius George Fisher’s beautiful ballroom, 
Mrs. William Spencer Crosby gave an interesting Wag- 
ner recital, the first of a series 

fe 

The annual concert of the Cornell musical clubs will be 
held on Christmas night in the Music Hall, Fine Arts 
3uilding. A local committee in charge of the event in- 
cludes J. Allen Haines (chairman), H. C. Chatfield-Tay- 
lor, Edward S. Adams, Judge Harvey Pierce, Arthur Ely, 
Frederick Fisher and Thomas Chalmers. 

J eH 

Helen Smyser, soprano; George Hamlin, tenor; 
Charles W. Clark, baritone; Leon Marx, violinist, and 
Eleanor Schieb, accompanist, will give a musicale to- 
night, under the auspices of the Kenwood Club 


ZZ << 
It is stated that Mrs. Raymond Brown's “musical talk” 
on “Tristan and Isolde,” announced for next Tuesday 
evening at the residence of Mrs lexander Dewar, will 
take place instead at the home of Mrs. V. H. Troendle, 
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Kenmore avenue, owing to the death of Mrs. Dewar’s 
father. 
es €& 

The Calumet Club announces a concert for to-morrow 
afternoon at 2:30, the University of Illinois Glee and 
Mandolin Club furnishing the program. 

eS & 

Signor Jannotta’s pupils frequently give interesting re- 

citals at Kimball Hall, the most recent being arranged for 


November 27. 
eS = 


It is not improbable that a prominent basso, who has 
not as yet been heard in this city, will take part in a Chi- 
cago event at which sacred music will be interpreted, early 
in the new year. 

Sse & 

To-morrow afternoon at Kimball Hall Charles E. Watt 

will give the last of his series of three piano recitals. 


eS = 


\ Chicago pianist who has been highly commended is 
Etta McK. Mayer. 
eS & 


Dunstan Collins has moved from the Inter-Ocean 
Building to an attractive office on the seventh floor of the 
Fine Arts Building. 

Ss = 


To pupils of vocal music special inducements are of- 
fered by Prof. G. Mantellini, director of the Chicago 
School of Languages. French, Italian, Spanish and Ger- 
man songs receive the attention of this competent in- 
structor, who makes his headquarters at studios in the 
Fine Arts Building, and is a member of the Sherwood 
Music School faculty. 

On DECEMBER 9 AND 10 

As previously announced, the Pittsburg Orchestra is to 
be heard at the Chicago Auditorium on the evenings of 
December 9 and 10, at two notable concerts, under the 
management of Charles R. Baker. Suzanne Adams and 
William H. Sherwood will be the soloists at the first event 
On December 10 Sembrich will be the great attraction. 

A Sone REeciTac 

Mme. Ragna Linne, Glenn Hall and Allen Spencer will 
be greeted by a large audience at the Music Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, on Tuesday evening, December 3. This song re- 
cital is under the American Conservatory’s auspices, and 
Mr. Spencer, whose exceptionally artistic playing was com 
mented upon not long ago in these columns, has consented 
to appear on this occasion in the capacity of assisting 
pianist. Madame Linne is one of the best known vocalists 
in Chicago, while many persons will be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to hear Glenn Hall, the tenor, before he leaves this 
city for the purpose of filling important Eastern engage- 
ments. 

CuHartes W. CLarkK Wit SING. 

On December 13 and 14 Charles W. Clark will be the 
soloist at the Chicago Orchestra’s first of a series of six 
historical concerts in the Auditorium. The eminent bari 
tone will sing Gluck’s recitative and aria, “Iphigenia in 
Aulis.” In reference to the announcement made to the ef- 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 
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KATHERINE 
RUTH 








HEYMAN 


Distinguished American Pianist. 


fect that he will spend the next two seasons in Paris, the 
Chicago daily press has unanimously paid Mr. Clark 
glowing tributes. 

Oruer Eminent Sovorsts. 

Fritz Kreisler is to play at the Chicago Orchestra’s sec- 
ond historical concert, on January 10 and 11. Madame 
Bloomfield-Zeisler takes part in the fourth, on February 
21 and 22. Ludwig Breitner appears at the fifth, on March 
14 and 15, and at the sixth historical event, March 28 and 
29, Harold Bauer will be the soloist. The third historical 
program, January 31 and February 1, will consist of the 
music to Goethe’s “Egmont,” with George Riddle as reader, 
and another work by Beethoven, the symphony “Eroica.” 


eS 


One of the most prominent singers recently heard at 
Mrs. Hess Burr’s studio, in the Fine Arts Building, is 
Miss Blower, contralto soloist in a large church at Oak 
Park. 

es = 

Ella Dah! Rich, who will play a concerto this season at 
one of the orchestral concerts under Theodore Thomas’ 
direction, at the Auditorium, is a brilliant pianist, who 
should be heard more frequently in public—if the interests 
of the public are to be considered. Mrs. Rich possesses 
that genuine modesty which not infrequently goes hand in 
hand with a truly artistic temperament 


Ee <= 


On Wednesday evening of last week a young local pian- 
ist of considerable ability, Miss Nora Smith, assisted by 
Paul Beebe, violoncellist, and Gustav Birn, accompanist, 
gave a creditable recital in the Music Hall, Fine Arts 
Building. Miss Smith played Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 31, 
No. 2; several Chopin numbers and “Man lebt nur ein- 
mal,” Strauss-Tausig. Notable features of the program 
were selections for piano and ’cello, by David Popper 
and Arthur Foote. 

=e & 

A large and enthusiastic audience attended the vocal re- 
cital given by pupils of Mme. Dove Boetti in Handel Hall, 
on Tuesday evening, November 26, when Mrs. Grace G 
Fraser, Miss Mamie Geary, Mrs. Albert Croft and Miss 
Mayme Sullivan, constituting a quartet; Miss Monica 
Mast, Miss Helen Schofield, Mrs. W. H. Philips, Miss 
Elizabeth Reinmund and Miss Maude Marceau were heard 
in a program which included compositions by Donizetti, 
Gounod, Rossini, Meyerbeer and Verdi. Madame Boetti 
is to be congratulated upon the success of this event, 
which demonstrated the educational value of the work ac- 
complished at her studio. 

Pr _— Pr 
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The Spiering Violin School, Fine Arts Building, num- 
bers among its students many young performers whose 
talents are being well developed. Already these promis- 
ing pupils have been heard in recital this season. 

es <& 

At the annual performance of “The Messiah” here on 

December 25 the soloists will include Eleanor Meredith 


and Mabelle Crawford. 
J << 


Beatrix Peixctto and Frederick Warren, of the Chicago 
Auditorium Conservatory, gave a song recital on Thurs- 
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day evening, November 21. These two gifted artists inter- 
preted the following program with much expression and 
finish: 

The Song that You Sang Long Ago..... 


.. Tschaikowsky 


The Harp.......... o* moe .+++-Grieg 

The March Wind..... . Foot 

King Duncan’s Daughters Allitsen 
Mr. Warren. 

Aria from Queen of Sheba.... Gounod 
Miss Peixotto 

Duet from Samson et Delilah Saint-Saén 


(Delilah and High Priest.) 
Miss Peixotto and Mr. Warren 
rhe Fountain Mingles With the River Gounod 
To My First Love.. .-Herman Lohr 
You'd Better Ask Me Herman Lohr 
An Irish Love Song 
Long Ago in Alcala Messager 
Mr. Warren. 
Who Is Sylvia? (from Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen of 


.-Margaret Lang 


Verona) ... a . ; : Schubert 
Hark! the Lark (from Shakespeare’s Cymbeline) .. Schubert 
An den Sonnenschein .. Schumann 
Le Réve de Jesus... -Mme. Viardot Gafcia 
Chant Venitien..... : Bemberg 

Miss Peixotto 
Calm as the Night Gotz 
Is It the Wind of the Dawn? oe Stanford 
Miss Peixotto and Mr. Warren 


EvENTS AT THE AUDITORIUM CONSERVATORY 


The activity which prevails at the Auditorium Conserv 
atory may be shown by Tue Musica Courier in the fol 
lowing partial list of events which will take place under 
the auspices of this well-known institution in December 
and January: 

December 5—School of Acting present the “Flying 
Wedge.” 

December 12—Afternoon: Frederick Warren sings a cycle 

f songs by Somerville, from Tennyson’s “Maud.” 

Evening: Second Bach Recital of Errico Sansone’s 


violin series. 

December 19—Robert Stevens’ first Bach recital in his 

piano series 
(Christmas vacation.) 

January 7—Chicago début of Signor Umberto Beduschi, 
with orchestra, in the Music Hall, Fine Arts Build- 
ing. 

January 9—Carl Everett Woodruff, piano recital 

January 16—Pupils’ recital 

January 23—Second chamber music concert 

January 30—School of Acting presents “Among the Break- 
ers.” 

To the above list may be added many private lectures 
and important musical developments of an educational 
nature, which serve as a weekly, or sometimes daily, in- 
spiration to teacher and pupil. 


NorpDICA AT THE AuprTorruM. A BriLiIant RECITAL. 


The most brilliant musical event of the week was the 
song recital given by Mme. Lillian Nordica at the Audi 
torium on Tuesday evening, the 26th. An enormous audi 
ence, representative of both musical and social elements 
filled the great building. That was Nordica’s first triumph 
And her second triumph was the ovation which her sing 
ing occasioned. 

French songs, German songs, English songs and Erkel’s 
“Hungarian” Aria formed the four divisions of the pro 
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gram, and encores were enthusiastically demanded. Rog- 
ers’ ‘At Parting” was interpreted with exquisite finish and 
pathos, and it was repeated in response to a spontaneous 
and prolonged outburst of applause. Richard Strauss’ 
“Serenade” made a particularly favorable impression upon 
the musicians present. Allitsen’s “Song of Thanksgiving,” 
with effective organ accompaniment, gave variety to the 
program, while the finale, Erkel’s Hungarian Aria, 
brought visions of Nordica in grand opera. Other memor- 
able numbers were “Chere Nuit,” Bashelet; “Ich Liebe 
Dich,” Grieg; “Ariette,” Vidal, and “Lotosblume,” Schu- 
mann. 

At the conclusion of the program Madame Nordica’s 
voice sounded as if it were, then and there, ready for 
another song recital. In fact it was “better than ever.” 
“How she must have worked!” reflected the serious vocal 
student, who perused the program, listened to her tone 
production and tone coloring, and finally recalled her oper- 
atic roles. 

The accompanist was E. Romayne Simmons, who con- 
tributed steady and satisfactory support. “‘Why does Mr. 
Simmons arpeggio so many of his chords?” asked one of 
his hearers. Sustained orchestral effects are not required 
at a song recital, 

Madame Nordica came to Chicago in her private car 
sriinhilda, which has been heard of many times in con 
nection with the remarkable transcontinental tour which 
Loudon Charlton has successfully arranged for her in 
America during the season 1901-2. 


es & 


Words just printed in these columns regarding Sunday 
concerts were written with special reference to such events 
when they, with their classic programs, are given primarily 
for the edification of professional musicians or students, 
who, in any case, are hearing music all through the week 
Free or so-cailed popular Sunday concerts for the benefit 
of laboring people or hard pressed business men and 
women come under a different heading. 

Few persons will deny that band concerts in the Chi 
cago parks last summer were a blessing, and he were indeed 
hard hearted who would close the doors of the Art Mu- 
seum on Sunday; who would not find food for reflection in 
careworn sightseers, and especially in their children—chil 
dren, who, though they cannot appreciate value in curve 
or outline, nor fathom mythological charms of a cupid or 
a Venus, yet find complete contentment in the circumstance 
that they are out on a holiday excursion with their “dads.”’ 


Se = 


It is interesting to learn that a pleasant incident of Wil 
helm Middelschulte’s latest vacation trip to Germany was 
his recital on the celebrated organ of the Gewandhaus 
Through the courtesy of the distinguished 
Professor Homeyer, Mr 
American Con- 


in Leipsic. 
organist of the Gewandhaus, 
Middelschulte, who is a member of the 
servatory’s faculty, in Chicago, was accorded the honor 
of playing on the above named instrument. An audience, 
consisting principally of teachers and students of the 
Leipsic Conservatory, listened with rapt attention to an 
exacting program. Mr. Middelschulte was in playing 
mood and acquitted himself with a degree of skill and 
virtuosity that surprised his hearers. The organ, though 
not as large as the one in the Auditorium, is of superior 
quality, especially in the woodwind section. Mr. Middel- 
among other selections. his tremendous 
“Prophet Fantasia,” by Liszt, and a 


schulte played, 
“Passacaglia,” the 
Bach Fugue. The recital has been described as a pro- 
nounced success 
S= & 
The Hamlin Company’s Choir Agency, under Louis 


E\ vans’ capable direction, is filling a much needed mana- 


gerial vacancy. Recent appointments have been made 
as follows: H. E. Groffman, bass, Second Congregational 
Church, Oak Park; Florence Muir, Centennial Baptist 
Church, in this city, and Calvin S. Coxe, Warren Avenue 
Congregational Church, Chicago. 


=e <= 


Mary M. Shedd’s pupil, Hazel Jameson, will contribute 
vocal numbers at Mrs. Pinkerton’s reception on Decem- 
ber 6. 

Ss & 

Frederic John Maguire, of 300 Kimball Hall, is an en 

thusiastic teacher of the Virgil Method of clavier and 


piano technic. 
et << 


The Chicago office of THE Musicat Courter has re- 
ceived from Altoona, Pa., a circular regarding the Cecilia 
Quartet, the personnel of which is as follows: Miss Maude 
Porter Lafferty, Mrs. Lulu Potter-Rich (directress), Mrs. 
Grace Ford-McCauley and Miss Lenetta Margaret Heil- 
man. 

CaroLyNn Lourse WILLARD. 

“It is two years since Miss Willard appeared in public 
in Union City, and though her playing was at that time 
eminently satisfactory, still it is evident that she has im- 
proved greatly during the period. Her technic is even more 
brilliant, and there has been a broadening of interpreta 
tive power which is particularly gratifying. The program 
on Wednesday evening was thoroughly classic, and the ten 
composers represented insured a wide variety of composi- 
tion. Miss Willard’s renditions were so thoroughly com- 
prehensive as to warrant the statement that the recital was 
by odds the most artistic ever given in Union City. Miss 
Willard certainly has a brilliant future, and her many 
friends here will watch her progress with interest and 
pleasure.” 

Such is the Union City Weekly’s glowing estimate of a 
recital recently given by Carolyn Louise Willard, the gifted 
young Chicago pianist. Miss Willard is meeting with grat 
ifying success as a teacher also, among her promising 
pupils being Miss Mabelle Crossman, of Marshall, Mich., 
and Miss Harriette Yesner, of Coldwater, Mich. 


Se <= 


Miss Edna Lewis, pupil of William A. Willett, of the 
Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, has accepted the posi 
tion of soprano soloist at the First Methodist Church, 
Clinton, Ia., and Miss Theckla Leafbourg, another pupil of 
Mr. Willett, has been engaged to sing before the Schu 
mann Club, of Chicago, on December 5. 

Zs e€ 

A talented singer who is taking advantage of the excel- 
lent opportunities afforded by the Hinshaw School of 
Opera, Steinway Hall, is Lillian Mattice, whose fine so 
prano voice and other operatic gifts are highly praised by 
prominent authorities. Miss Mattice has. studied voice 
culture with Charles W. Clark. 

ss 

William H. Sherwood’s brilliant pupil, Bertha M 
Stevens, is now a concert pianist under the direction of 
Charles R. Baker, Fine Arts Building. 

TZ 

Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano, and Mr. Middelschulte, or- 
ganist, both of Chicago, will be heard in a recital at Spring 
field, Ill., on December 5. 

ce 

Cave Thompson, the blind pianist, whose studio is at 300 

Kimball Hall, was a an of Victor Garwood, of the Amer 


ican Conservatory, for five years. Mr. Garwood highly 


recommends this young musician. 
eS << 
Mrs. Charles Howard Trego’s recent engagements have 


included an appearance this week before the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club, of Chicago, and a recital at Kankakee, III. 


Se = 


Chicago’s grand opera season is to commence on Easter 
Monday, March 31. Paderewski’s “Manru” is named 
among the operas to be heard here. 

Ss <= 

Burton Holmes’ illustrated lectures are meeting with 
well deserved popularity at the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts 
Building. 

J << 

An interesting paper, which should be studied by teachers 
and pupils is Mrs. Regina Watson’s “Method and Technic 
of the Piano,” read before the last Illinois music teach 
ers’ convention at Springfield. 

MapAME BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER’S RECITAL 

Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, out of respect for her friend, 
Victor Herbert, and his concert in the Auditorium on De 
cember 10, has decided to change the date of her annual 
Chicago recital from the roth to Friday evening, the 13th, 
of December, at the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building 


Se = 


George Hamlin, the tenor, will hold his next studio re 

cital at Kimball Hall on the afternoon of December 3 
Sse & 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell once again has changed her mind 
and will make her American début in Chicago on Decem 
ber 30. 

Ze & 


At the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, Bertrand Mul 
lette, the organist, will give a special musical service on 
the second Sunday in January at 7:30 p. m 


eS & 

Four members of the American Conservatory’s staff 
Miss Blish, vocalist; Holmes Cowper, tenor; Mr. Eis, vio 
linist, and Howard Wells, pianist, gave an artistic concert 
at Handel Hall on Saturday evening, November 23 


Oxrey Speaxs.—Oley Speaks, the well-known basso, has 
just returned from a successful recital tour in the West 
Last Tuesday he made an emphatic hit at the concert in 
St. Paul’s Church. He sang songs by Korbay, Eleanor 
Smith, Hawley and several of his own latest compositions 
On December 23 he is to sing in “The Messiah” in St 
Thomas’ Church, where he is solo bass. Some of his most 
attractive recital programs are made up almost entirely of 
his own compositions. In January he is to give a number 
of these recitals in the West, where he is very popular. 

Mr. Speaks is a young singer who has in a very short 
time taken a high position in the world of music, not only 
as a singer, but also as a composer. His songs, which are 
published by the John Church Company, are probably the 
best short songs written in a long time 


Flavie Van den Hende 
Decem 


FLaviE VAN DEN HENpE.—Mlle. 
has booked engagements for the following dates: 
ber 5, in Brooklyn; December 6, in Bridgeport, Conn.; De 
cember 7, in New York, the Zion Society, and December 8, 
in New York, French society ““L’Esperance,” also private 
musicales December 3 and 7 
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ERNEST HUTCHESON 


PIANIST. 
Management, HENRY WOLFSOHN, 13: East 17th St., New York. 





MARY LOUISE CLARY, <oves.r0. 


Southern Tour with Her Concert Company. 


Including JOHN CHESHIRE, Harpist, and CELIA SCHILLER, Pianist. 
During First Half of January. 
For Open Dates address Concert Direction REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Personal address: 65 Morningside Ave., New York, 
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ADELE LAEIS-BALDWIN. 


CCOMPANYING this story is a very good likeness 
of Mrs. Baldwin, one of the most prominent con- 
traltos before the public to-day. Her voice is a pure, rich 
contralto. She is a finished artist, and has a large reper- 
tory of French, German and English songs. She spent a 
most delightful summer at Bar Harbor, Me., where she 
was in great demand for private musicales. She sang at 
the following cottages: Mrs. Barney’s, of Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Dimock’s and Mrs. Alex. van Nest’s, of New 
York, and twice at Montgomery Sears’, of Boston, and 
at the Kebo Valley Club. 
The Bar Harbor papers were most enthusiastic over Mrs. 
Baldwin’s singing 
She finished her studies with the Yersin Sisters, and re- 
ceived their diploma authorizing her to teach their method, 





ApELE Lagrs-BALDWIN 


and a number of singers have already engaged her to teach 
them French diction. Following is the diploma, translated: 

We certify that Madame Baldwin (Adele Laeis-Baldwin) has stud 
ied our method in all its branches—pronunciation, diction, lyric dic 
tion and the French language She has also followed our course 
of pedagogy, and has learned how to teach our system. 

We therefore declare that Madame Baldwin is competent to teac 
eur method, and we give her the right to call herself an authorized 


teacher of the Yersin method M. anv J. Yerstn, 
Authors of the Phono-Rhythmic Method 
New York, August 15, 1901! 


She has returned to her apartments in Carnegie Hall 
Building, where she has a most delightful and attractive 
studio. The season has hardly opened, yet she is very 
busy. Besides singing in her church, she sang in “The Mes- 
siah” in Philadelphia, November 14, and was at once en 
gaged to sing there again at a musicale December 23. She 
sang at a musicale given at the country house of Mrs 
Hamilton, Tuxedo, November 16, and “In a _ Persian 
Garden” four times at the Waldorf-Astoria November 18 
and 25, and in Brooklyn November 19 and 20. She is 
» give 


a recital in Hazleton, Pa., December 


also engaged t 


JEAN 


II, and to sing at a number of musicales and concerts, dates FRANK SEYMOUR HASTINGS. 


not yet settled. Here follow a few notices: bs OR Love of You” is one of two songs recently is 
Adele Laeis-Baldwin has done much toward making the musica c. ‘ , ; b 
part of Bar Harbor season a success this year. Mrs. Baldwin sang sued through Schirmer, by Hastings, the other be 


ing “Rose Dark the Solemn Sunset,” both of which are 


first this season at the musicale given by Mrs. A. C. Barney and 
won the admiration of every hearer. She was heard afterward at a rapidly adding new laurels to this popular composer’s 
number of select musicales, by no means the least important of 
which was that given by Mrs. Van Nest at Kebo Valley. As may 


wreath. The text: 
FOR LOVE OF YOt 


be seen by the accompanying picture, Mrs. Baldwin has a splendid : 
: “ ; Worps sy Etwyn Barron 
presence and a winning face. She is the possessor of a contralt« : . , 
: If the light should go and the roses fade 
voice of great power and sweetness. Her low notes in particular . . 
And earth grow cold and the birds not sing 
are unsurpassed, and she easily occupies a high position in the . 
—.e - My heart, my heart, should not be the least afraid 
ranks of oratorio singers. She dresses in perfect taste, many of : 
é For love of you makes eternal spring 
her gowns being French importations. It is hoped that Bar Harbor 
music lovers will have the pleasure of meeting Mrs taldwin and But st a i] 
u snould we miss ve . u an 
hear her grand voice another season.—Bar Harbor Life, August, 1901 1 ie ‘ id 
t ug! deat were my 5 “ uld € 


Mrs. Baldwin is a newcomer, and she revealed a contralto of mel The song was orig nally written for alto or baritone, ded 

low richness and of large scope. icated to Grace Preston-Naylor. It is in D flat, the range 
All of her numbers were given in a finished manner, especially 

the plaintive “He Shall Feed His Flock,” which she sang wit! = ens eae 


much feeling.—The Item, Philadelphia, Pa., November 1901 


For Love of You 


Song for tow voice 


Mrs. Baldwin, who is not quite so well known to Philadelphia 




















audiences, made a decidedly pleasing impression. She has a con ~ 
1 1 J Music by 
tralto voice of much beauty and power, and she interpreted the ELWY® BARRON Original sna Guumeek quevene 
sacred story most sympathetically.—Evening Telegram, Philadelphis Moderato 
Voice F asta = ; ; = : = 

Mrs. Adele Lacis-Baldwin’s (of New York) voice has a depth of Dy 
tone and sympathetic quality which were pl n part las r 
“He Shall Feed His Flock,” which she sang wi feeling gee = ° 
Evening B tin, Philadelphia, Pa \e 

= Piane begat 
- . , e 

Exvecta Girrorp.—Electa Gifford sang on November 26 ¢ 1 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Fall River. The 
Herald of that city says: , 

Enthusiasm bubbled up after the first appearance of the soloist ery, . = = Ei | 3 #3 Pa SS 
Miss Electa Gifford, a tall, handsome brunette, whose voice is a . zs @z - a 
true, pure soprano of very even quality and very brilliant. Her f the light shoslé go and the ts 8 fade, Ane 
first selection was the aria from “I! Seraglio,”” Mozart, a number of a é 
b vere, cl ical style which requires not only a voice, but ex : ; + ——- é P'. 

vere, classical style : s not <« a voice, bi $ = s 
an eowens, cients . - fe ¢ 2 es tte 4d 3 
ceptional technic. Miss Gifford was equal to all demands made on et 
the singer, and all difficulties were overcome without apparent ef / j é | o Sntiinin 
. ; > ss i = = 3 = = 7 ¢ ; 
fort. She was recalled several times and received an ovation after Pe a 7 i-¥._- +d 24 —* 
her second number, the Mad Scene fron Hamlet,” Ambr 
Thomas. Here she had a chance to display the various emotions 
d the character of Ophelia, a very great contrast to th yo +} ee A 54 : + 
as portrayed in 1¢ character o elia, great contras the x : ; >= § ; $ ; : +s > 
: i Ses ; ; : a - a} - = ~ = 
preceding number. Miss Gifford will always be a welcome visitor 4 2 7 we ee 
this city after her performance of last evening Sor eS = , — = - a's — 

Of her singing at the Brooklyn Institute on Wednesday é wee 4 4 ee — “ 

r > = >* ; ; so —— , ] 
. "27 » » hae to aay: . a 3 ==! Pee — 
night, November 27, the Brooklyn Eagle has to say \S 3 #3 = Se Siitssss ** 

Miss Gifford has a large, ringing and well trained soprano voice accel —- 
her excellent management of which was proved in “Oh, Had |! lisy SS “ ? _—— ss 2 — 

: = : . . Ss = *. — ™ = + > 
Jubal’s Lyre Her old English songs, however, showed something - te 
better than the ability to sing bravura passages fluently; that was prrgel thet Schivm 
deep feeling and quick sympathy with her music —_— 
= being from low A flat to D flat (optional high climax note 
Wituram Bauer, Prianist.—William Bauer, the gifted G flat). This brings it well within the range of the con 


young pianist of the Leonora Jackson Company, is winning tralto voice, always a feature of Hastings’ songs—the 
laurels innumerable. The following brief press extracts knowing the range of each voice As usual with Hastings 
iA 


attest his popularity : there is perfe ct wedding of text and music, with rich har 


A gifted pianist, who deserves high honors in the musical world monies, the second page changing to a swinging 6-8 rhythm 


[ i rto >, 2t.8) i! 
Washington (Pa.) Reporter allegro, with much passion; on the third page on the 
- words 
He found great favor with the audience.—Mansfield (Ohio) Daily : 
Shield : a g eath were life 
- there is a fine climax, the accompaniment dies away, the 
William Bauer proved remarkable ability and was admirable als few chords and voice st /pping together T he piano part is 
s 2 fo < oO Tel @ ths ¢ ‘ 1 
as am accompanist.—Youngstown (Ohio) Telegraph not hard, and the song is also to be had transposed for so 


, ar rano or tenor Here is the front page reduce 
His selections received applause so long continued that he was . pag educed 
obliged to respond to encores.—Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal 





George Hamlin’s Recitals in New York. 


Mr. Bauer was accorded an ovation.—Elmira Gazette 


M UCH interest is manifested in the coming recitals of 
He played with brilliancy, distinction of style and warmth of ten George Hamlin at Mendelssohn Hall, when for the 


perament.—Troy (N. Y.) Record first time in New York, a program of Richard Strauss’ 
ngs will be given. The dates are Thursday, December 

His work was capable and sympathetic, deserving more than the , , , ‘ , . 
. 2, and Monday, the 16th, at 3 p. m. Victor Harris will be 


title accompanist That he is an artist was showr y his s se 


lections, which won him encores.—Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER wishes to reiterate 
that it is not responsible for the expression of opin- 
ions that appear in the reprints published in its col- 
umns. The artists and the managers who advertise 
in the columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
and who purchase the space, can insert all the news- 
paper notices that appear in other papers in refer- 
ence to themselves and their artists at the rates 
agreed upon; but this paper is not responsible for 
the expression of opinions and of criticisms that 
appear in those reprints or in those advertisements. 

The critical department of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER is an entirely different matter, and has 
no reference whatever to the advertising and re- 
prints that appear. 

The artists and managers publish their reprints 
in THE MUSICAL COURIER on account of the 
extensive circulation of the paper, using it as a ve- 
hicle wherewith to inform the musical world of the 
success attending their performances, as players or 
singers; and it is only for this reason that our col- 
umns are so valuable—namely, the extensive circu- 
lation of the paper among its hundreds of thousands 
of readers. But again we wish to say that the only 
thing for which THE MUSICAL COURIER is 
responsible is its editorial articles, its correspond- 
ence and its own criticisms. 





NDREW CARNEGIE, the “Man Who Would 
Be Poor,” addressed a recent Philharmonic 
Society meeting. It is to be hoped that his con- 
versation was of the sort that is colloquially de- 
scribed as “money talks.” 


W ALTER DAMROSCH can play the drum. 

He proved it by drumming the drum parts 
in “The Mirage of Figaro” out in ’Frisco the other 
day. His familiarity with the sticks is the result of 
long practice in drumming up business. Decidedly 
he is a man of parts. 


T HE Tribune of last Monday did the proper thing 

in referring to the popular Sunday concerts of 
the night previous by saying: “Why are such 
things done?” ‘And why are such orchestras en- 
gaged?” 

Why are people foolish enough to attend such 
affairs, we would ask? And why was it that the 
Kubelik picture was at the front door of the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Sunday night, thus mak- 
ing it appear as if Kubelik was playing there? 
Who was responsible for that? To the outsider 
who stood and looked at it and who did not under- 
stand exactly the complicated conditions of musi- 
cal affairs in New York, it must have appeared as 
if Kubelik was playing in the Metropolitan Op- 
era House with the others, and that was, of course, 
known by those who engaged in this trick, for that 
was all it was. 


ik may seem strange to some, and not to others, 
when we say that Maurice Grau has always 
been in sympathy with THe Musicat Courter’s 
position on the question of foreign grand opera. 
Privately, he has expressed his high commendation 
of the effort made to put 
MR. GRAU ALWAYS an end to this humbug— 
WITH US. for a humbug it is, and a 
much greater one than 
3arnum ever inflicted on the American people; for. 
after all, Barnum produced—first, sources of 
amusement, merriment and instruction for the 
young, and brought a great many things before the 
people that were thoroughly American, and that 
were the means of teaching us a great deal about 
our own country and the habits of its aborigines, in 
addition to the instructive lessons in natural history, 
as seen in his museums and in his circus. 
We republish an interview which Mr. Grau had 


with a representative of one of the San Francisco 
papers regarding his own position on foreign 
grand opera. It again illustrates how a man fares 
who associates himself in business with people 
brought from Europe—people that have absolutely 
no sympathy with our development here and with- 
out national spirit, and who have absolutely re- 
fused to have anything to do with our musical 
scheme here, totally ignoring the question of 
American music. The interview is as follows: 

“The individual,” he remarked, “who attempts to man- 
age opera on the plan that I have pursued is either a mad- 
man or a fool.” 

“But you have succeeded?” 

“Yes, for five years I have succeeded, and the world 
never knew such opera before—the Western world, at any 
rate. I have given society what it wanted. But no more 
for me after my contracts expire. Not another venture 
I shall die leaving enough money for my funeral expenses. 
Every other opera manager has been buried by his friends. 
If New York wants my kind of opera after I have quit, 
then New York must assume the risk. 

“But the New York millionaires who own their own 
opera house and get their boxes practically for nothing, 
will not put up—not even that little bit. Grau must assume 
all risk. Well, Grau is tired, and after thirty years of it 
from one end to the other, Grau will retire and say that 
only a fool or a madman will take it up where he left off. 

“When I am in Europe I go to the opera every night— 
to grand opera; that is my business. I never go to the 
theatre; I never go to comic opera. I never went to any- 
thing but comic opera when I was in that line of business. 
I fit my tastes to my business. 

“In my office in New York, or in the hotel when I am 
traveling, I spend from 9 in the morning until 6 at night, 
managing the details of my business. I have seen but two 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s pieces in my life. 
One was ‘The Mikado,’ and the other, I believe, ‘Pinafore.’ 
My life is one steady grind in the same old rut, and I don’t 
mind confessing that I am glad to be so nearly through 
with it.” 

In addition to this we would call attention to the 
following telegraphic message from London, which 
appeared in the Sun this week: 

Lonpon, December 1.—Nat Goodwin, who has just closed 
his season in “When We Were Twenty-one,” addressed the 
Playgoers’ Club to-night on the subject of “The American 
Invasion.” He said that there was reciprocity between the 
American and British dramatic worlds, but English actors 
generally came home laden with dollars. He instanced the 
case of Macready and others, and said that almost all the 
American actors in England shared the fate of Forrest, 
who went home with only a dead emblem of leaves sug- 
gesting his name. 

Several Americans had lost heavily on the London sea- 
son, some £2,000 and others £25,000. On that point he 
could speak with authority, though he was not anxious to 
claim credit for his experience; indeed, he wished he were 
less well informed 


The American actor has very few opportunities 
in Europe, probably as few as those which are af 
forded to the American musician who is over there. 
Mr. Goodwin tells the truth regarding the actors 
who come to America and return to Europe with 
their purses well filled, but this is only a small per- 
centage of the amount of money received by opera 
stars that come to America. As a matter of fact. 
they receive so much money for singing here that 
they sing for nothing over on the other side now, 
merely as a question of rivalry, with a view of main- 
taining their American reputations. Indeed, in 
some of the opera houses the greatest stars that 
sing here for $1,000, $1,200 and $1,500 a night will 
sing over there for a nominal figure, in order to be 
able to send cablegrams over here on their Euro- 
pean triumphs so as to raise their prices here. No 
man knows this better than does Mr. Grau. Mr. 
Grau also knows that the people who extract from 
him the largest stipends pay to sing on the Grand 
Opéra stage in Paris. The European managers 
have made considerable money from payments 
made by stars who utilize the opportunities offered 
merely for the purpose of making fools of the 
American people, the latter of whom persist in their 
foolishness as Mr. Grau proves in his own inter- 
view. We have always considered Maurice F. 
Grau as our best ally in this great struggle for 
American recognition. 
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APOLOGIZES TO 


MR. CHESTER. 


NE of the last letters written by Mr. Blumen- 


berg during his recent tour in Europe con- 
tained the following chapter, referring to the Lon- 
don critics, and it must certainly be construed as 
kind in its sentiments towards them. It read as 
follows: 
THE CRriTrICcs. 

The London critics are comparatively unknown outside 
of the town, and their modesty, while it is becoming, 
places them at considerable disadvantage. In the inner, 
select and, | may say, sacred circles they are naturally 
known, but the world at large is unconscious of the per- 
sonality of the men who make up the total of insular 
criticism in Europe. Mr. Chester, who represents this 
paper in England and France, suggests that a series of 
biographical sketches be arranged, together with the por- 
traits, for publication in this paper, so that the musical 
world will know more than it does regarding this valiant 
band of brethren, who tell us what they think of the mu- 
sical movement, and who are relatively as little recognized 
as those of whom they write are in inverse ratio recog- 
nized by them. Mr. Chester will attend to this matter, 
and no doubt the first to appear will be the portrait of 
the doyen, Mr. Joseph Bennett, of the Telegraph 

It appears that soon after the edition of October 
23 reached London Edgar F. Jacques, a critic 

for one of the minor London papers, addressed a 

very insulting letter to Montague Chester, of the 

Hotel Cecil, the representative of THe MusIcat. 

CourRiER in London, in which he used the above 

paragraph as a basis of his assumed grievances, 

posting the same in Queen’s Hall, and mailing a 

copy of it to the various musical people in London, 

as well as copies to the critics and managers. Our 
inherent respect for the professional newspaper 
man, and particularly for the professional music 
critic, compels us to desist from repeating in the 
columns of this paper the letter written by Mr. 

Jacques to Mr. Chester. It is sufficiently severe in 

its tone and nature to constitute, in our opinion, a 

libel upon Mr. Jacques were we to print it, and the 
apology which he has since written to Mr. Chester 
certainly indicates that he himself must feel ag- 
grieved at having written such a letter. Judging 
from his face and its expression during the mo 
mentous episodes of a symphony performance—a 
face which we have studied with great interest in 
times past—we should judge that Mr. Jacques by 
education and culture, as well as by nature, pos- 
sesses a soft soul, which could only have been con- 
verted into bitterness by a misunderstanding of the 
situation; for it must be remembered that the above 
paragraph did not make any particular call for his 
photograph. In fact, it mentioned the name of 
Joseph Bennett as the first one who should be hon- 
ored with the distinction which this idea conferred. 
However, we would have rejoiced, in time to come, 
to have published the face of Mr. Jacques, with its 
hirsute surroundings. It would have been some 
time, however, for the reason that precedent itself 
would have prevented us from reaching him, out- 
side of the fact that there are more important papers 
in London than the one with which he happens to 
be associated, having representative music critics. 
It may be possible, indeed, that Mr. Jacques felt 
aggrieved that we did mention the name of Mr. 
Bennett and not his name, and if that is the case 
we cannot apologize now because we are publish- 
ing his apology, which reads as follows: 

Mr. Jacgues’ APOLOGY. 

Sm—I desire unreservedly to withdraw the imputations 
and suggestions which I made with regard to you in a 
letter dated 31st October, 1901, addressed to you, copies of 
which were sent by me to a number of musical artists, 
critics, agents and others in London and elsewhere. 

The imputations and suggestions contained in the letter 
I admit to be unfounded and untrue, and I desire to ex- 
press my deep regret at ever having made them. 

I undertake to supply to you the names and addresses of 
everyone to whom I have communicated the letter com- 
plained of or its purport, and to send a copy of this apology 
to each of them, and that my Counsel shall make a similar 
apology for me in Court upon the hearing of the Summons. 





I also undertake to indemnify you against the costs you 


Yours faithfully, 
Epcar F. Jacques, 
19th November, 1901. 


have incurred. 


To Montague Chester, Esq. 
Preceding this letter the following correspond- 
ence took place: 
LETTERS OF COUNSEL. 
[Copy.] 
‘ 24 Essex STREET, LONDON, W. C., 6th Nov., ror. 
Dear Str—Mr. Jacques has seen us with reference to 
his letter to you of the 31st October. He has already, as 
he informs us, verbally expressed to you his extreme re- 
gret that he uncourteously wrote such a letter, and he de 
sires through us to say he quite appreciates that he had no 
justification for the suggestions made in it, and that he is 
‘only too willing to write and publish such an apology as 
may in your view meet the case. 
We can only add our personal regret that our client 
ever penned such a communication. 
Yours faithfully, 
Knapp FisHer & Sons 
Montague Chester, Esq., Hotel Cecil 





[Copy.] 
a4 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W. C., 8th Nov., 1901 
Rex v. Jacques 

Dear Sir—Referring to the terms of settlement sug- 
gested by you, we beg to say that acting under the advice 
of our counsel, we cannot advise our client to sign the 
terms of the letter suggested by you. 

What we will advise our client to do is to make and 
write an apology in a form to be settled between Mr. Gill 
and our counsel, Mr. Boydell Houghton, and to unre- 
servedly follow such course as counsel may arrange 
Our client will of course then pay the costs and expenses 

Yours faithfully, 
Knapp FisHer & Sons 

Messrs. Blundell, Gordon & Co. 

Mr. A. H. Blundell is the solicitor who had 
charge of Mr. Chester’s case, and he submits to us 
the following rescript of the proceedings, which we 
herewith reproduce: 

THE PROCEEDINGS. 

Bow Srreet Poiice Court, Tuespay, NOVEMBER 19, 1901 

Before Mr. Marsham: 
Tue Kinc 

(on the prosecution of Mr. Montague Chester) 

vs. 
EpcGar F. JAcQuEs. 

Transcript from the shorthand notes of Mr. F. L. Cart- 
wright, Portugal Street Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W. C.: 

Mr. ArtHurR GILL: May it please you, Sir, in this case 
I am instructed on behalf of the Complainant, Mr. Mon 
tague Chester, the charge being one of libel against the 
Defendant, Mr. Edgar F. Jacques 

Mr. Montague Chester is the London business repre 
sentative of a paper called THe Musica, Courter of New 
York, which is published in New York, and there printed, 
but which also circulates in this country. The Defendant 
is a musical critic. 

It would appear that the Defendant was annoyed at an 
article appearing in THe Musica, Courter of New York 
on October 23. It is an article that does not in any way 
refer to himself and it is an article that Mr. Montague 
Chester had nothing whatever to do with. As I have men- 
tioned to the Court, the paper is published, written and 
printed in America. It was an article which referred to a 
scheme then under consideration for publishing some biog- 
raphies of musical critics. 

For some reason or other Mr. Jacques took umbrage at 
that article, and he wrote the letter which is the subject 
of this summons. You have it before you and you have 
read it, I believe. It is not necessary for me to read it. 
The effect of it is that the Defendant is threatening to pub- 
lish a biography of Mr. Chester, and the letter implies to 
the ordinary reader that he (the Defendant) is in a posi- 
tion to furnish information concerning Mr. Chester which 
is derogatory to him.. If it had not been for the postscript 
Mr. Chester might not have taken any notice of it, but the 
postscript was to this effect: “It is only fair to tell you 
that I am having this letter copied and sent to each of my 
colleagues in London, &c., and to the various agents, &c., 
to whom in past days I was stupid enough to introduce 
you. E. F. J.” 

Upon making inquiries Mr. Chester ascertained that in 
fact a copy of the letter in question had been typed and 
sent to a considerable number of persons; and under the 
circumstances Mr. Chester found it necessary to take steps 
to clear his character from the imputations which would 
appear to have been made in the letter. Upon that process 
was issued by this Court, but since the matter was before 
the Court the Defendant has realized the impropriety of his 
conduct and he has written a letter to this effect, which sat- 
isfies Mr. Chester. The Defendant says: “I desire un- 





reservedly to withdraw the imputations and suggestions 
which I made with regard to you in a letter dated October 
31, 1901, addressed to you, copies of which were sent by 
me to a number of musical critics, agents, artists and 
others in London and elsewhere. The imputations and 
suggestions contained in the letter I admit to be unfounded 
and untrue, and I desire to express my deep regret at ever 
having made them. I undertake to supply to you the names 
and addresses of everyone to whom I have communicated 
the letter complained of or its purport and to send a copy 
of this apology to each of them, and that my counsel shall 
make a similar apology for me in Court upon the hearing 
of the summons. I also undertake to indemnify you against 
the costs you have incurred.” 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Chester having achieved 
the object for which he took these proceedings, he desires 
with your sanction to withdraw the summons 

Mr. Boypvett-Hovucn ton : 
the Defendant in this case, and the very full statement of 
my learned friend, Mr. Gill, has really left me nothing to 


I appear, Sir, for Mr. Jacques 


Say. 

Mr. Jacques, as my learned friend has stated, is himself a 
musical critic. In a notice appearing in THe Musica! 
Courter of New York (which I quite accept was not writ 
ten by Mr. Chester, but in which Mr. Chester’s name is 
mentioned) it was stated that there was a proposal to pub- 
lish biographies of the persons, members of the small and 
valiant band of brethren who constituted the musical crit 
ics, so that the public might know more about them. 

That is the kind of thing that is done in some countries, 
but it is entirely new to journalism in this country, and it 
is obvious that if the names of musical critics are pub- 
lished, with their photographs and so on, as is proposed 
here in this article, the amount of honest adverse criticism 
will wane and we shall get little but laudatory notices in 
the future. 

Mr. Jacques, who was in ill health at the time, and had 
previously known Mr. Chester personally, under circum- 
stances of great irritation and some excitement wrote the 
letter which he feels, and which his advisers feel, cannot be 
justified. 

I ought to say that Mr. Jacques never intended to im- 
pute to Mr. Chester that he could in any attack he made 
on Mr. Chester state anything that reflected upon or was 
derogatory to Mr. Chester’s character or private life. That 
was not in Mr. Jacques’ mind at all 

However, he has taken the course which, I hope, will com 
mend itself to you in the circumstances. He has unre- 
servedly withdrawn what he had said, and he desires 
through me to express his regret that he ever wrote the 
letter. 

THE MacistrRatt 
it is a libel. 

Mr. Boype.t-Houcuton: | thought so, yes 

Tue Macistrate: I don’t think there is any doubt about 


I think it is satisfactory; no doubt 


that. It is a satisfactory termination, and I consent to the 
summons being withdrawn 

It seems rather strange that any idea should pre- 
vail that the publication of the photographs and 
biographies of critics could interfere with their 
work or with their other professional duties. If 
THE MusicaL Courier were to publish for the 
next 52 weeks a biographical sketch of a critic 
in each issue, how could that affect the men 
tal action, the principle, the literary and musical 
views of those critics? And to what extent would 
they be implicated in the publication of their pho 
tographs and biographies, which could be secured 
without their co-operation? In these days of snap- 
shot photography the photographs are readily se- 
cured, and certainly the biographical sketches are 
open to the investigation of the world at large, be- 
cause most of these men, if not all of them, are of 
such purity of character, so healthy in their moral 
tone, and such representative types of ethical cul 
ture that anything they ever may have done in 
their lives can certainly be submitted to the bright 
light of the Sun, or of any other Journal of the 
World, at these Times to be Heralded by Telegraph 
through the Daily Press or Daily News with the aid 
of the Tribunal of mankind. They would not place 
themselves in an attitude of criticism if they were 
not free of criticism themselves, and this applies 
with particular emphasis and force to the critics of 
the old world, judging from what they say about 
the critics of the new world. 

As an item of news, we believe that what was 
suggested in that paragraph is, journalistically 
speaking, correct, and we furthermore believe that 
we have dome Mr. Jacques a great deal of good in 
enabling him to be known in a wider circle than his 
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present opportunities permit him to be known; but, 
as a matter of course, he has the right to view the 
matter from his standpoint, and the only mistake 
that was made was made in haste, apparently. 

Mr. Chester is a broad-minded and liberal man, 
who by this time has not only forgiven but forgot- 
ten it all, and, under the circumstances, we might 
as well consider the incident as closed. 





RAG-TIME. 
Nordica’s Strange Experience. 


HE efforts of this paper to secure some reform 
in the matter of the music played in our thea- 
tres, such as the worn overtures and the entre-act 
rag-time and coon song performances, are finding 
an echo in all parts of the country, and the orches- 
tral musicians are awakening to the fact that the 
demoralization caused by the continuation and pos- 
sible perpetuation of that class of popular music is 
sure to injure their own calling. Most of them 
have had an academic musical education, and they 
are not at all in favor of this rag-time and coon 
song tribulation, and for that reason alone it is sure 
to cease. We reproduce a letter of importance on 
the subject: 


MUSICAL MUTUAL PROTECTIVE UNION. 
Secretary’s Office, Vist St. and 3d Ave., 
New York, November 21, 1901 
Editors The Musical Courter: 

Your marked copy of THE MusicaL Courier came to 
hand. In reference to the article to which you draw my 
attention and which refers to rag-time music will say 
that I fully agree with the sentiment of said article. The 
condition of music in New York theatres and those of 
Brooklyn should be improved. Your point is well taken 
and should be acted upon. Thanking you for the inter- 
est you take in these matters, and the favor conferred 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun MirruHauer, Secretary. 

In this matter of rag-time a musical curiosity pre- 
sents itself in the case of Nordica and her recent 
concert at the Auditorium in Chicago, which was 
criticised as follows, first by the 7ribune of that city, 
which said: 

“Ten minutes pause, the five German lieder were sung 
and a ‘coon song’ given as encore. * * * To cavil at 
the taste that permits the giving of a ‘coon song’ as an 
encore to a group oi German lieder were to question Ma- 
dame Nordica’s sense of the fitness of things, and that no 
one would care to do.” 

The /nter Ocean of the same date, November 26, 


upon me, I remain, 


stated: 

“She sang three extra numbers, and it may be men- 
tioned that one of these was a ‘coon’ song—not the ‘coon’ 
song of rag-time and horrible versification, but a plaintive 
setting to a little story of a mammy’s love for her child.” 

Naturally it is gratifying to find two eminent mu- 
sic critics placing their important papers on record 
against the rag-time coon song musical folly, and 
that is the chief point of interest, but the fact re- 
mains that they and Madame Nordica agree exact- 
ly in their views, as may be read in the following 
remarks of Nordica published in last Sunday’s New 
York Journal: 

Wuat MapAME Norpica Says Asout “Coon Songs.” 

\ curious impression has arisen in some parts of the 
West, where Mme. Lillian Nordica is making a concert 
tour, because she has inciuded Ethelbert Nevin’s charm- 
ing little negro song, “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” in her reper- 
tory. The words, by Frank L. Stanton, are in the quaint 
dialect of the Southern negro, and the composer of “Nar- 
cissus” intertwined them with a melody which appeals 
alike to the Southern “mammy” and the most ardent 
devotee of Wagner. 

And yet the diva has felt called upon to deny that she is 
singing “rag-time.” 

Nevin, whose musical genius was undoubted, by no 
means established a precedent in borrowing from the 
negro melody school while constructing a classic. Dr. 
Dvorak’s “New World Symphony” is full of such lullabies 
as the Southern “darky” loves to hear. 

But nobody ever suspected Dr. Dvorak of composing 
“rag-time.” 

“The songs I sing outside of opera,” said Madame Nor- 
dica, “either belong to the classical and romantic literature 
or repertory, or they represent the new school of compo- 
sition in the classical field. No concert singer of any 


eminence sings popular music, and popular music in this 
country for several years past, as a native product, has 
been the coon song and the ‘rag-time,’ and these are 
never sung at concerts in which artists of any standing 
whatever participate.” 

“T have not discussed, and I am not prepared to dis- 
cuss, the effect or influence of coon songs or ‘rag-time’ 
upon the musical future or education of the people of 
America. It may be but a temporary appearance in the 
form of a peculiar syncopated rhythm that has, for the 
time being, fascinated the masses; or it may be a reflex 
of the peculiar and plaintive melody of our colored popu- 
lation which has affected the people through sympathy and 
through a peculiar melodic strain. But all this as a ques- 
tion of popular music is entirely outside of my activity 
either in opera or concert work. 

“The particular song of Ethelbert Nevin, ‘Mighty Lak’ 
a Rose,’ belongs to the best class of the latter day Ameri- 
can compositions, and is so distinct from coon songs or 
‘rag-time’ as to make it a surprise, in the estimation of 
musicians, that anyone should identify it with such popu- 
lar music. It is a song to which justice can only be done 
by a cultured singer or a musician; otherwise it would 
become super-sentimental and useless. Of course I am 
very much surprised that such distinctions are not made, 
and that papers will state that I have sung such songs as 
are adapted for vaudeville and for the street organ. This 
is exactly what they are doing. Of course in America 
here there are people who have no knowledge of classical 
music and who don’t understand the contrast between it 
and the popular song and march, and it is difficult to ex- 
plain these distinctions to them. After a while, when they 
become more cultured in music, they will appreciate the 
vast difference between the popular song and the classical 
song which is adapted for the concert stage. As for 
‘ragtime’ and coon songs, while they may be very pleasant 
for the time being, they cannot of course be permanent, 
and they can never be utilized in their present form for 
the concert stage.” 

Nevin was an American composer, and “coon” 
songs are distinctly American, and critics are not 
supposed to have a repertory of thousands of songs 
memorized, and it is consequently a matter of in- 
terest to ascertain in how far the young American 
song writers have been and are influenced by the 
wave of popular music, even to the extent of cre- 
ating in the critical mind the impression of identifi- 
cation so thoroughly that the latter pronounce 
‘Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” a “coon” song. 

There is no reason to doubt that the day of the 
coon song is over, and that the people themselves 
will soon banish it, but the musicians are the first 
to whom the people look for a step in the right di- 
rection, and the musicians should at once take all 


this trash off their programs. 





E have been informed that Henry Hadley is 
being sharply criticised in Boston because 

he accepted the prize money offered by the Pader- 
ewski Fund and the New England Conservatory. 
In a word, Mr. Hadley has been adjudged guilty of 
unprofessional conduct be- 

THE CASE OF cause he sent in his sym- 
HENRY HADLEY, Phony for both competi- 
tions. We fail to see this 

wire-drawn morality. A symphony is not a short 
story that may be published only in one magazine; 
it may be published—played—many times. So that 
side of the case falls to the ground. And how did 
this composer know that he would be lucky enough 
to draw a double prize? He surely can’t be accused 
of knowing that he would! And if he were, is there 
any clause in the conditions set forth by the Pader- 
ewski Fund or the New England Conservatory that 
would preclude such an attempt to “throw double 
sixes”? We think not. The judges in both affairs 
were different. Mr. Hadley sent in his symphony 
to both competitions in the handwriting of a profes- 
sional copyist, so there can be no possible hint of 
fraud or double-dealing suggested. What then re- 
mains? That he—not being warned to the con- 
trary—sent in his work to two competitions. George 
W. Chadwick, the judge of the New England Con- 
servatory “drawing’”—we do not approve of these 
musical lotteries—wrote congratulating Mr. Hadley 
on his success in winning the Paderewski prize. 
Later, after Mr. Gericke had pronounced the pro- 


ceeding as “unprofessional,” Mr. Chadwick wrote 
another letter informing Mr. Hadley that his sym- 
phony would never be played at the New England 
Conservatory. We congratulate Mr. Hadley on 
the fact and also on his retaining the money which 
he honestly earned. Why doesn’t he put up the 
sum as a prize for the best judge in a judge com- 
petition? 





T would take the combined pen and pencil of 
Oliver Herford and Ernest Seton [too much 
Thompson] to describe Lilli’s visit to our Zoo. The 
distinguished vegetarian and friend of the birds went 
there one day last week and then several things 
happened. The_ keepers’ 

LILLI AT THE troubles began when she 
Zoo! reached the hippopotamus 
tank. It was half filled with 

slimy water. Poking the leathery back of the huge 
saurian Lilli said: “Does she get her apples regu- 
larly?” Before the guilty keeper could explain 
the gender of the beast a terrifying roar was heard. 

Lass mich Schlafen! boomed out in warning ac- 
cents. “The Wurm, Fafner, I knew it!” cried the 
singer. “Ah! what cruelty is here at hand. He no 
longer gets Freia’s apples. He complains. He is 
sad. But he recognizes Briinnhilde. Hi! Fafner. 
Erwachen Sie! Wotan’s daughter summons you 
from the sleep of ages.” Something crawled to the 
edge of the tank and snouted about. 

“Oh! it’s you, is it?’ came in sleepy, irritable 
tones. “I thought that it was that young fool Sieg- 
fried or that old bore Wotan. Well, and what do 
you want? Not the Yankee hoard, not the ring and 
cup? Haven’t you enough already? Haven't you 
sung the same old Wagner tunes until your throat 
has grown weary and rasping? Go away, woman! 
Go away to your home, darn your tights and think 
of Walhalla. I’ve known you since 1876 in Bay- 
reuth. There’s a time for all things.” With a 
snort that sounded like a trombone blast Fafner fell 
back into his ooze and disappeared. Lilli wept, wept 
for the first time since she heard of Hunding’s death. 
He was her favorite Dachshund-ing. 

‘Better leave him alone, Miss,” said the keeper, 
sympathetically. “He's nasty when he wakes up.” 
“He needs his apples.” “No, Miss, we feed him on 
hay.” She shuddered. 

On the way to the cage of the Wolfings Lilli ob- 
served that Siegfried’s bear was timidly following 
her. She paused, though her guide looked decided- 
ly uncomfortable. The bear approached. He bore 
himself nervously. “Well, what can I do for you?” 
she asked; she was no friend of the animal, for she 
did not sing in the same act with him. ‘‘Perhaps,” 
said the bear, “you do not recognize me. I’ve had 
a hard time since real Wagner opera ended in New 
York. Oh! take me back home, home to my Pom- 
eranian hills.” She stood in silence. “We feed him 
on apples, Miss, but he’s allus complaining.” “Let 
us go,” she said, just as the Forest Bird viciously 
nipped at the feathers in her helmet. They reached 
the Wolfing cage. “Now, then, there is Siegmund 
and Siegfried,” announced the keeper, poking two 
half-starved animals with his stick. Lilli uttered a 
hoarse coup de glotte. “Has it come to this, my 
twins?” Waldvogel fluttered over her head, while 
in an adjoining enclosure Grane raised his liquid 
eyes and neighed. The moment was a thrilling one. 

Instead of conversing with their old companion 
the Wolfings turned surly and retreated shivering 
to the end of the cage. The Forest Bird circled 
about screaming, “I want that plume, I want that 
plume”; then as Lilli went down the asphalt it cried 
in high fluting soprano: “Hi! Heer-Mutter, beware 
of Wotan’s ravens.” Before the affrighted woman 
could defend herself two ferocious crows issued 
from an aviary and sliding on a wire reached and 
tore the plumes from her Briinnhilde helmet. The 
Forest Bird chortled with joy, and the Wolfings 
jumped over each other. “Practice what you 
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preach! 
nasty little bird as it saw the white feathers of the 
plume scattered to the winds. The keeper had 
long since disappeared, and in the twilight of the 
gods Lilli left the Zoo pursued by Fafner’s voice: 

“You may put me on an automobile in Paris, but 
you can’t make a vegetarian of me.” The Wald- 
vogel went back to Grane in the pasture and anx- 
iously watched him eat his evening hay. On the 
swelling chords the Zoological Trilogy closed its 
gates, and the next day Lilli lectured before the 
Audubon Society on cruelty to birds. She did not 
wear her Brinnhilde helmet. 


| pee violinists are having their innings this sea- 

son with Kubelik, Florizel, Leonora Jackson, 
Esther Feé, Gregorowitsch, William Worth Bailey, 
Anna Otten, Amy Robie, Olive Mead and Kreis- 
ler; later in the season Anton Kaspar, Rebecca 
Holmes and others add to the array. The young 
women who are devoting their time to the violin 
are going to monopolize a considerable part of that 
field. 


HERE seems to be a Calvé “boom” on just 
now in the newspapers. Her temper, her 
maladies, her domestic tastes, her unhappiness, her 
happiness, her voice, tonsilitis and benevolence are 
paragraphed throughout the land. Why? We can- 
not say. Perhaps she has brought with her this 
season, besides her dogs, a press agent of peculiar 
power. Is it because Eames has returned? Or is 
Miss Calvé beginning to feel that chill which an- 
nounces the fatal hour when popularity wanes? 
Alas! who shall foretell the time of its coming? 


RNEST NEWMAN’S article in the Novem- 
ber Contemporary on English music contains 
sound reasoning. He advises English publishers to 
assist native art by bringing out in cheap editions 
the works of young, talented composers. But we 
fear the foreign bacillus is too firmly imbedded in 
English musical life to be so easily dislodged. In 
an earlier number of the Contemporary Mr. New- 
man discusses “The Essential Tschaikowsky,” re- 
marking that ‘with the single exception of the study 
of Tschaikowsky in *‘Mezzotints in Modern Mu- 
sic’ | have never come across anything in English 
from our professional critics that showed either 
study or understanding of him.” 


WOMEN’S PRESS CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS. 


| N the election, rather re-election, of officers of the New 
York Women’s Press Club there is a strong refuta 
tion of the old charge of woman’s disloyalty to women. 
Last Saturday the officers were installed in the Chapter 
room of Carnegie Hall amid great enthusiasm Mrs 
Jenny June Croly, the club’s first president, was re-elected 
again, and several of the vice-presidents were re-elected 
There are five, as follows: First, Rev. Phebe A. Hana- 
ford; second, Mrs. Cynthia Westover-Alden; third, Mrs. 
Frank Leslie; Fourth, Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner; fifth, 
Mrs. Alice Maddock 

Mme, Evans von Klenner, who has infused a real art 
spirit into the club meetings, was re-elected chairman of the 
entertainment committee, and this will make her fourth 
year in that office. The musical program last Saturday 
was contributed by the New York Parlor Trio and Miss 
Feilding Roselle, contralto. The trio, consisting of Carl 
Windrath, violin and mandolin; D. Wormser, zither: J. G 
Schroeder, harp and guitar, played delightfully Moszkow- 
ski’s “Serenade”; the Spinning Song from “The Flying 
Dutchman” ; 
from “Le Cid”; “The Milkmaid’s Song,” by Nevin, and 
“Kuyawiack,” by Moszkowski. Miss Roselle’s rich dra- 


“Answer,” by Robyn; the “Arragonaise,” 


matic voice was heard with pleasure in Bemberg’s aria, 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” and later in a group of songs—“Lotus 
Flower,” by Ambrose; “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
Dvorak, and Nevin’s Nocturne. 


RESUME AFTER New YEar’s.—The Nellie Allen-Hessen 
bruch (pianist), Sibyl Sammis (soprano), Melville Clark 
(harpist), Geo. H. Downing (baritone) Concert Company, 


under the management of the Central Lyceum Bureau, 
closed its preliminary season in Providence last Saturday 
night and will resume its tour after New Year’s. 


Practice what you preach!” sang the 





4 BaLLtape or New CHARACTERS 


The reign of old Romance is o’er, 

The pensive heroine is dead; 
Grief-ridden spectres walk no more 

In haunted chambers overhead; 
The bookworm nowadays is fed 

From fresher fields and pastures new 
Good-by to lovers safely wed— 

Enter, the literary Zoo! 


Gone are the lengthy tales of yore 
That to a tragic climax led. 
The storied Past has closed its door, 
The villain that pursued has fled 
Before the conquering quadruped 
Whose dialogue of bark and mew 
Is faithfully interpreted— 
Enter, the literary Zoo! 


The puppet man has left the floor, 
And modern authors seek instead 
The jungle and the lonely shore 
By characters inhabited 
With dauntless mien and fearsome tread 
-They’ve caged in covers bright and new 
The lion and the thoroughbred 
Enter, the literary Zoo! 


ENVOI 
Dame Nature, as thy paths we thread, 
With gratitude we bid adieu 
To plot involved and “problem” dread 
Enter, the literary Zoo! 
Jennie Betts Hartswick, in The Bookman 


MusIcaAL BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


jie set one’s house in order for the holidays is 
a wholesome thought. Books about music, 
novels, essays, verse, piano methods fill my house. 
They are new. Let us begin with Scribner's 
Sons’ list. This music-loving firm has imported 
‘“Sudies in Music,’ a series of papers reprinted 
from the defunct Musician of London, and edited 
by Robin Grey. The best study in the volume is 
one on Brahms, translated from Philipp Spitta. It 
contains much meat. Letters from Brahms to 
Schumann are also here. Widor’s article on Bach 
and the organ and J. B. Shedlock’s “A Contempo- 
rary Criticism of Bach” will interest organ students 
Chere is a César Franck article, translated from the 
French of Guy de Ropartz, and an interesting es 
say on Vincent d’Indy, by Hugues Imbert—trans- 
lated by Stanley V. Makower, himself the author 
of that shiversome book, “The Mirror of Music.” 
Claude Phillips tells of ‘““The Conception of Love in 
Wagner,” and there is D’Annunzio’s superb picture 
“Tristan and Isolde.” I did not care much for 
Hugues Imbert’s comparison of Richard Wagner 
and Rembrandt. 
by two essays, “Walter Pater and Music” and ‘‘Mu- 


Ernest Newman is represented 
sic and Race.” Both flow over with suggestive 
things. There are articles by Jaeger, Fuller Mait- 
land, Legge, Barclay Squire, Arthur Hervey—on 
Bruneau—and by Hanslick. This latter concerns 
itself with Berlioz’s practically unknown “Beatrice 
But as I remarked already the 
Spitta study of Brahms is the principal excuse for 


and Benedict.” 


the volume. 
eS = 
W. E. Henley’s rather savage portrait of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, in the Pall Mall Magazine 
for December, will prove a boon and a ““boom”’ for 
Graham Balfour’s new life, issued on this side by 
the Scribners. In two stout volumes Stevenson’s 


cousin tells most sympathetically the story of the 
favorite writer’s career. Too sympathetically for 
Mr. Henley, whose wrath bubbles over at the re- 
dundancy of varnish in the Balfour narrative. But 
Stevenson was so largely a man of varnish that, 
scrape or scratch, you come upon a palimpsest of 
the dead author’s ideas and styles. He was a gallery 
of echoes. The real Stevenson is a vastly better 
fellow, to my thinking, than the literary coxcomb 
of his biographers. And for the real Stevenson we 
must go to Henley. A sad age that so ruthiessly 
smashes the legends of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Bal- 
zac and Robert Louis Stevenson! In the interim, 
however, Balfour’s life is worth reading. 

The Scribners are the authorized publishers in 
this country of Maxim Gorky’s stories. I have 
written at length about this gifted young Russian. 
Isabel Hapgood has translated “Foma Gordyeef” 
and “Orloff and His Wife.” Gorky is more at ease 
in the tale than in the larger spaces of the novel. 
Chere are stories in “Orloff” that stir you to your 
soul, naked, awiul plunges into the human under- 
world which proclaim Gorky a man of genius. He 
fairly reeks with humanity, with the dirt, odors and 
tragic terror of wretched iives. His style is rapid, 
crude, and he has not yet mastered the arts of con- 
struction. “koma” is too episodical, but it stings 
with its truthfulness. Among the tales of the “bare- 
foot brigade” are “Men with Pasts’ and “Varenka 
Olesoff.” 


Maupassant or Zola would not risk. 


rhe latter contains a scene that even de 
hey most 
certainly could not have pictured it as does this 
youthful follower of lL olstoy and Dostiewsky. lhe 
latter has affected Gorky more than he realizes. | 
find traces of Che Idiot” throughout “koma 
Gordyeef,” though the new man’s work is neither 
so powerful nor so original. And he moralizes far 
more than is good for him—a Russian trait. “The 
Argonauts” is by Eliza Orzeszko, a Polish write 
Jeremiah Curtin discovered her, translated her. The 
novel did not impress me very much, being the 
close study of a millionaire. It is in parts too obvi- 
ously modeled upon “Anna Karenina,” and is not a 
convincing study. There are some rich men who 
are contented. One character, Kranitski, a broken- 
down man about town, is capitally composed. 

lo my mind, the most interesting, suggestive 
book of the new Scribner list is W. C. Brownell’s 
“Victorian Masters.” The art-loving world owes 
this critic a debt for discovering Rodin, who was 
practically unknown to Anglo-Saxons when Mr. 
Brownell wrote his now famous essay on “French 
Art” a decade ago. In the present volume he con- 
siders Thackeray, Carlyle, George Eliot, Matthew 
\rnold, Ruskin and George Meredith, and the last 
of these essays is not the least. Mr. Brownell has a 
wonderful way of making you disagree with him— 
and of making you read him eagerly. His angle of 
critical vision is his own; and, while he seldom de- 
serts the great traditional currents of criticism, he 
sails in his own boat, is its captain, and steers it 
where he wills. The Meredith study rather startled 
me, for in it he denies to the poet-novelist tempera- 
mental gifts. I recall Arthur Symon’s brief but 
trenchant criticism of Meredith in an English 
monthly a few years ago. He saw in Meredith the 
poet everywhere, the finely attuned creature of 
moods and whimsies, not the novelist, the creator 
Therefore Mr. Brownell may be 
fairly considered an idol smasher. We all believed 
that the man who wrote “Make the Bed for Attila” 


of character. 


was a temperament—as the French say. However, 
the point of view is novel, and its working out 
brilliant. Mr. Henley long ago treated of Mere 
dith’s dangerous wit. Nor can I subscribe to Mr 
Brownell’s admiration for Thackeray’s art. It was in- 
imitable and Thackeray’s way, but they “order that 
sort of thing” vastly better in France. Stimulating 
are the studies of Carlyle, Arnold and Eliot, and 
the estimate of Ruskin is not only just but a neces- 


sary one. There are many who still accept devoutly 
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Ruskin’s apocalyptic utterances, who take him for 
an artistic mentor. Mr. Brownell’s thrusts are sure, 
deadly. ‘Victorian Prose Masters” is charged with 
charm and wisdom. W. J. Henderson may not 
consider that his newly published “Richard Wag- 
ner: His Like and Works” is his opus magnum, but 
it is—at least, thus far. The volume, 500 pages 
long, contains within its handsome covers about all 
that can be said of Wagner in an expository way— 
this method the author elects in his preface. His 
plan is not to offer any more criticism than is neces- 
sary, but to set forth before his readers a clear, con- 
cise account of Wagner, his life, his music. Indeed, 
the title might have been “What Was Richard 
Wagner and What Did He Do?” Mr. Henderson 
divides his elaborate study into three parts—the life, 
the artistic aims, the great music dramas. Every- 
thing is explained. There are no dark places in the 
biography that he has not explored, and the crooked 
paths in the “Ring” are made straight. There are 
many musical illustrations—part third is a practical 
guide through the works without indulging in any 
of the metaphysics and symbolism of the Teutonic 
leitfaden-—and there are all the first casts of every 
opera, in Germany and America. These latter tables 
will prove a boon to the sadly beset music critic. 
Wagner’s Symphony in C major is carefully ana- 
lyzed, and there is a second appendix devoted to 
Wagner and the ballet. Altogether, Mr. Henderson 
can feel satisfied in the knowledge that he has ac- 
complished his formidable task successfully, bril- 
liantly. 
es <= 

O. B. Boise needs no introduction to the readers 
of THe Musicat Courter. Long time a resident 
of Berlin, he achieved while there the unique dis- 
tinction of having American pupils leave their na- 
tive shores to study under his critical eye. Now 
that he is in his own country again he is putting 
forth in book form some of the musical wisdom ac- 
cumulated by years of study. J. B. Lippincott pub- 
lishes his ‘Music and Its Masters,” a historical sur- 
vey of music from its origin to the Wagner music 
drama. There are seven chapters in the volume— 
which I had the privilege of reading in manuscript 

and they form a body of thoughtful essays writ 
ten by a man who not only reverences his art but 
one who knows it weil. Another Elson is in the 
vineyard! It is Arthur, son of Louis, who presents 
“A Critical History of Opera, giving an account 
of the rise and progress of the different schools, 
with a description of the masterworks in each.” 
Rather an ambitious program this, but one strictly 
adhered to. Young Mr. Elson—I suppose Elson 
pere will not object to that distinction-—brings his 
story down to modern France, Germany, Russia 
and America. ‘These he treats in detail. His book 
is a valuable one. Henry C. Lahee, an indefatig- 
able worker, publishes through L. C. Page, of Bos- 
ton, also Mr. Elson’s publisher, “Grand Opera in 
America,” giving accounts of Ballad opera, En- 
glish, Italian opera—under the various régimes of 
Maretzek, Hackett and Ullmann, Strakosch and 
de Vivo and Mapleson—German, French and opera 
in English. It will prove a handy book of refer- 
ence, 

I wish I could write at length about J. P. Dab- 
ney’s remarkable “The Musical Basis of Verse, a 
Scientific Study of the Principles of Poetic Compo- 
sition.” Longmans, Green & Co. are the publish- 
ers. At last the principles sought after earnestly 
by Sidney Lanier are here formulated—as near as 
one dare weigh the almost impalpable essence of 
poetic art. No song composer should let this work 
escape his perusal, his careful study. It has given 
me what Nietzsche calls “deepest delight.” Oh! 
that prose rhythms could be so lovingly dealt with. 

When I was in London last month Frank Nel- 
son, stage director of Covent Garden opera, intro- 
duced me to a young Scotchman named George 
Douglas Brown. Mr. Brown had just published 


his first novel under the name of George Douglas. 
Andrew Lang read the book and wrote such an 
enthusiastic review that it has floated off into suc- 
cess—for criticism means something yet in Lon- 
don. I read “The House With the Green Shut- 
ters,” so Mr. Brown calls his novel, and had a fine 
old-fashioned psychical thrill during the reading. 
A direct smashing of all the unreal humbuggeries 
of sentimental “Jimmie” Barrie, MacLaren, Crock- 
ett and the rest of the Kailyard set, this novel is 
also a powerful analysis of the Scotch soul—dour, 
canny, hypocritical and hateful. Balzac-like in its 
intensity 1 must confess that “The House With the 
Green Blinds”—there’s a title for you!—is hardly 
pleasant reading unless you are near a comfortable 
hearth with “First Aid to the Injured” on the table. 
Mr. Brown may be congratulated on a big first 
book! 
eS <= 

How many more do | hear you say? The desk 
is fairly free, I am beginning to see daylight—lt- 
erally. I shall not detain you with Matilde Serao’s 
“The Ballet Dancer.” My admiration for this 
Neapolitan woman’s work—who says women can’t 
write?—is known to you. The volume holds two 
stories, “The Ballet Dancer” and “On Guard,” both 
full of humanity. The wretched ballet girl is set 
before us in all her misery. After reading it you 
will not wonder why there was such a scandal in 
Naples on its appearance. Signora Serao is a fear- 
less writer. Julius Chambers, once my editor on 
the old Recorder, has set forth in graceful, enter- 
taining style a record of travel and romance in 
“The Destiny of Doris.” The novel is copiously 
illustrated. And George Bernard Shaw has written 
a preface to a new English edition of “Byron Cash- 
el’s Profession.” It is as good as the story itself. 
The Schirmer press publishes “Beethoven’s Piano 
Playing,” by Franz Kullak, a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject. It also contains an essay on 
the execution of the trill, written as an introduction 
to a new critical edition of Beethoven’s piano con- 
certos. Dr. Th. Baker is the translator of this thin 
volume, which must not be overlooked by students 
or teachers. The execution of the trill in classic 
music is always a subject of discussion. Herein 
one may find its problems made clear. I am not 
sure whether I have written anything about Isidor 
Philipp’s “School of Octave Playing.” It matters lit- 
tle if | have, for so comprehensive is the work that 
it might serve as a text for several critical articles. 
Philipp does not make light of Kullak, he simply 
includes him in his scheme, which is newer and of 
vaster scope. We begin with exercises, then follow 
ten original studies by Alkan, Chopin, Czerny, 
Kessler, Kreutzer, Matheas, Mayer, De Mereaut 
and Wolff. Part III. is devoted to examples from 
masterworks, beginning with Beethoven to the 
present day—that is, to 1902. Philipp is modern, his 
taste eclectic, and when I say that I consider this 
the most complete octave school I know of I mean 
it. And I still think Kullak’s unique. 
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Emily M. Burbank and Florence Mosher recent- 
ly gave their lecture recital on Russian National 
Music before the Synthetic Guild in Carnegie Hall. 
To these two gifted young women I owe an hour 
of pleasure. Miss Burbank talked entertainingly 
and to the point, and Miss Mosher played delight- 
fully. Such versatility as this pair exhibits rather 
startles me. They shed mental and musical skins 
at every recital; they are Bohemians, Hungarians, 
Russian and Polish at will. Miss Burbank dives 
into the origins of national music with the technic 
of a folk-lorist, while Miss Mosher plays Czardas, 
Dumka, Mazurek or Rhapsody so that her music 
takes on the color of its nationality; it is ethnic as 
well as esthetic. In this particular recital Seroff, 
Moussorgsky, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschai- 
kowsky, Rachmaninoff, Glazounoff and Rubinstein 
were admirably considered. 


Josef Hofmann’s second recital last Wednesday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall was not so sustained in 
interest as the first, though the young virtuoso 
startled us with his tremendous performance of 
Balakireff’s “Islamey.” This, too, on a program with 
Liszt’s “Mephisto Walger”! I confess that Josef 
is often a puzzle to me. It is not quite safe to pred- 
icate of him temperamental deficiency, for he oc- 
casionally knocks all theories on the head by run- 
ning away like a young colt. He did this in the 
Rubinstein D minor Piano Concerto, he did it in 
the Liszt Valse. In fact, I think he can do it when- 
ever the mood seizes his youthful majesty. Half 
his stolidity is assumed. He is an excellent actor 
for his age. Naturally a despiser of the flamboy- 
ant, exaggerated style, he carries his notion of re- 
pose and objectivity to dangerous lengths. I have 
been told by those who know him that Josef is fond 
of setting the house on fire in private, and then let- 
ting his keyboard give forth the most melting, 
languorous poetry. I wish he would do these 
astounding tricks in public—say once every season. 

At this recital he tossed off the Handel-Brahms 
Variations as one does a rubber ball. No tech- 
nical terrors exist for him. Beethoven’s G major 
Rondo was played with charm, and parts of Men- 
delssohn’s Scherzo a Cappriccio were very well 
done. His own “Durch die Wolken” proved to be 
a graceful thing. “Islamey” seemed child’s play for 
this pianist. But the Chopin Ballade was by no 
means Chopinesque. Better were the Liszt-Chopin 
Polish Songs in G flat and G major. The first 
was exquisitely delivered—poetry, finesse, all that 
one could demand. Liszt’s A flat ““Liebestraum” 
and the “Mephisto” closed the regular program. 
There were encores, of course, 1 only heard one 
Chopin’s G flat Study in the first book. It was 
given with true elegance—if that abused word 
means anything. The audience was large, the en- 
thusiasm great. Whether he plays fast, slow, cold 
or hot, like the man in the fable, Hofmann always 
captures his hearers. Slawa Bohu! 
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Burmeister—poetic, iconoclastic Richard—played 
for the first time in Carnegie Hall last Saturday 
afternoon his new version of the Weber Concert- 
stick in F minor. It was at one of Frank Dam 
rosch’s kindergarten symphonic tea parties, and the 
pianist had much to contend with. For one thing 
he did not get a very good accompaniment, nor was 
it quite the proper opportunity to exploit such a re- 
markable specimen of editorial workmanship. Pos- 
sibly all these things conspired to rob its first audi- 
tion of some charm. I have no musical scruples 
on the subject of editing the classics. If a composi- 
tion is bettered, if its historical perspective is not 
too much displaced, then there seems to be no 
impropriety committed. Bach made arrangements 
of Vivaldi’s concertos, Mozart edited Handel, Men- 
delssohn edited Bach, Robert Franz. edited Handel, 
Liszt handled all editors, Tausig edited Chopin, and 
Mr. Burmeister himself has shown conspicuous 
taste, judgment, in his edition of Chopin’s F minor 
Concerto. His scoring of that scoreless composi- 
tion, his cadenza to replace the absent coda of the 
first movement, his beautiful dovetailing of the two 
piano parts in Liszt’s “Concerto Patetico,” are too 
well known to be dwelt upon. All these things, | 
repeat, constitute ample precedents for a new edi- 
tion of the Weber Concertstiick. 

Now Mr. Burmeister contends with good cause 
that this brilliant, fetching piece has gone to the 
dogs—that is, to the conservatory pupils. So he 
has rescued it, dressed it in a new shining suit of 
orchestral armor, built up the piano part and gen- 
erally strengthened and buttressed the old classic 
edifice. And it sounded very well—which is Mr. 

3urmeister’s grand justification. That it sounded 
as Weberish as the original I am hardly prepared 
to say. After all, this is the twentieth century, and 
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the grand piano of to-day has its rights. Some of 
the octaves and interlocking passages smelt of 
Liszt; and there was a sonorous richness in the or- 
chestration—Burmeister is a colorist—which did 
not recall Weber. If you are willing to forego the 
sentimental, the historical aspect and claims, then 
I have no hesitation in saying that this new version 
of an outworn composition is beneficial to its old 
It shakes them up. And how Burmeister 
played it! No wonder the children sat up and cried 
for more. It was the most brilliant and effective 
performance that I have heard from this virtuoso 
since the time he played his own D minor Con- 


bones. 


certo. 

Not to go into detail, I cannot say that I was 
shocked at the formidable proportions the march 
assumed. And the pianist had to play fortissimo 
to be heard. The last movement always seemed 
rather superficial, after the fashion of Weber's 
finales. Mr. Burmeister ends it in a blaze of glory 
that would have dazzled the composer. 
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At Breitkopf & Hiartel’s, on East Sixteenth 
street, one may now see Franz Stassen’s decorative 
and symbolic illustrations for ‘Parsifal.” Stassen 
shows the influence of the “Secession,” and also, 
strange to say, he has imbibed something of the 
mysticism which characterizes the work of the 
English Pre-Raphaelitic brotherhood, of Watts, 
Rossetti and Holman Hunt. His Parsifal is a lean 
youth, his fact transfigured by ecstasy, his frame at- 
tenuated by pious vigils. Through many delicately 
tinted drawings we follow him—spurning Kundry, 
praying to the sacred lance, healing Amfortas, slay- 
ing the swan, listening in innocent wonder to the 
ritual of the holy Grail. Kundry is depicted by 
Stassen as a full blown woman of dangerous 
charms. Klingsor, Gurnemanz, Amfortas, the 
flower maidens are all cleverly characterized. For 
me there was more atmosphere in the plate repre- 
senting Parsifal being escorted on a narrow rocky 
way by Gurnemanz to the lofty castle than in any 
of the others. But all show strong technical han- 
dling and imagination. The decorative scheme is 
full of grace and suggestion—each picture has its 
appropriate musical theme; several are in tryptich 
form, every incident selected by the artist being 
A most fitting holiday gift. i. Ba. 


happy. 


Miss Mary Loutse Goccan.—The Galveston Saturday 
Review of November 9 contains an analytical criticism of 
Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” signed by Mary Louise Goggan, 
which is an unusually clear, comprehensive and artistic 
compilation on the subject, showing clear, logical insight 
and decided gifts in the presentation of the same. Miss 
Goggan is the daughter of John Goggan, of the well-known 
Texas musical establishment of Thos. Goggan & Brother. 
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128 Marytanp Avenue, S. W., 
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Tue Bustness MAN MALIGNED By MUSICIANS 
Ys ALT WHITMAN was lareg enough for all 
Ww % mankind. He didn’t devote his thought and 

his great genius to extolling one class of 
workers. He did not praise the musician, the artist and 
the dreamer, and neglect all of his brothers. Neither did 
he devote himself to one part of man, or one faculty to 
the exclusion of other faculties. 

“The modern man I sing.” Whitman was too demo- 
cratic to sing of just one man out of ten thousand. He 
didn’t sing of just one erratic genius, whose brains all 
went into one thing and who had no mind for anything 
else. He included the erratic genius in his ten thousand, 
and loved him just because he was a part of humanity. 

The genius became a greater man than his nine hundred 
and ninety-nine fellow creatures, because he outshone them 
in one particular brain power. The nine hundred and 
ninety-nine had in them the capacity of appreciating the 
genius and of being uplifted by him, because they had 
each a spark of his heavenly power. Consequently he be 
came great, and Walt Whitman felt that he had his re 
ward. Whitman then devoted himself to his brother who 
was not great—to all humanity—the weak, the poor, the 
ignorant, the man in every walk of life. 

Why can we not find a great musician who will look 
upon art and business in this light? Is it that none is 
broad enough and large enough to give everyone a place 
in his heart? The great musician of all times is yet to 
come. No matter how great a master, he is not great 
enough if he is narrow. If he shuts out the business man 
from his affection, his music, his playing or his singing 
or writing cannot be of the greatest. If he is the greatest 
we know, then we do not yet know the greatest. 

Some artists-there are who say: “I cannot be a great 
musician and a business man both; so I will be a great 
musician.” Oh, will you? Very kind of you. Much 
obliged. So sorry I can’t see your greatness 

The commonplace man whose skull is not all full of 
mountains and valleys may be a little of a musician and a 
little of a business man. Walt Whitman idealizes the 
commonplace. He sings the commonplace man. Genius 
gets its reward. So Whitman rewards the others. 

I wonder what Walt Whitman would think of a mu- 
sician or poet who wrote articles belittling business and 
the business man? Hasn’t the business man a heart, a 
soul? Has he no love for the beautiful? Has he no ar- 
tistic appreciation? Has he no sensitiveness, no nerves? 
How do you know? Whotold youso? He doesn’t write 
about it, but isn’t his nature there just the same? 

The artistic nature of the business man is his recreation 
after toil. Money brings him the chance to indulge his 
artistic nature—to meditate, to dream, to become poetic 
Can the road mender indulge in art? No, because he is 
not enough of a business man to lift himself above physi- 
cal drudgery. Art is the cream. It is the icing of the 
cake. It is luxury; and it is only natural that musicians 
in general should prefer to keep it for themselves and let 
the business man have the rest. 

But selfishness is smallness; not greatness. So when 
musicians are selfish enough to belittle and ignore business 
they become smaller instead of larger. The neglect of 
business for art’s sake is their funeral, and when they stand 
aloof from their fellow man and neglect the various facul 
ties with which man is endowed they play their own funer- 
al dirge. 
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I was reminded of Mr. Runciman, of the Saturday Re 

view, when I heard the Andante Cantabile from Widor’s 
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Fourth Organ Symphony last Wednesday night. The 
fact that the pet Hendersonian diversion, Mr. Runciman, 
dislikes Widor’s organ music compelled me to open my 
ears a little Widor than usual when this number was be 
ing played. Here is the picture suggested to my mind by 
the music: 

A pious, stupid old woman starts out to do the market 
ing. Her mind is vacant until she reaches the stile, when 
she begins absentmindedly to hum the last line of “In the 
Sweet Bye and Bye,” which is, I think, “We shall meet 
on that beautiful shore.” Just at this moment she re 
members that she has forgotten something, and trots ab- 
sentmindedly back to the house. By the time she gets 
there she has forgotten what she went back for. So she 
starts out again and reaches the stile, again humming in 
a contented manner, “We shall meet.”” Here she remem 
bers what she forgot, and goes back to the house, only 
to forget what she remembered she forgot before, and so 
she keeps going, always humming the same tune in a 
pleased manner every time she reaches the stile. 

The occasion of this performance was an organ recital 
by Oscar Franklin Comstock at Trinity Church. Mr 
Comstock attempted a very daring feat in this recital. He 
played two fugue movements. This is something which I 
have not heard done before by any organist in Washing- 
ton. I believe there is some superstition here in connec- 
tion with organ fugue playing. A vague dread stole over 
me as | heard the first subject and answer of the fugue in 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata in C minor. I peered about cau- 
tiously. No one moved, and I am happy to record no 
one left the church. Nothing happened. Hereafter or- 
ganists may feel perfectly safe in playing a fugue before a 
Washington audience. Mr. Comstock’s other selections 
were enjoyable, all being well rendered with the exception 
of a Rousseau piece, where the two melodies became 
somewhat unmanageable for a time, but were brought 
under subjection in due course. 

The assisting artists were Miss M. Bertha Woodward, 
soprano, and Halstead P. Hoover, baritone. Wm. A. Kirk- 
patrick conducted the singing of the choir, accompanying 
on the organ. As the recital was a benefit, no extended 
criticism should be made. 


= <= 
[The oratorio “Belshazzar’s Feast” was given at the 
Ninth Street Christian Church on Thanksgiving. 
eS = 
Hofmann played here on November 26. 
es & 


Mr. and Mrs. William E. Green have opened their stu 


dio on Seventeenth street BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Faculty Recital. 


HE faculty of the Hasbrouck School of Music, oi 
which Becker is the acting prin 
cipal, gave a musicale on Saturday evening, Novem- 


ber 23. Both the instrumental and vocal numbers were 


Gustav l 


received with marked approval by a discriminating mu 
sical audience. Carlos N. Sanchez, head of the depart- 
ment of voice culture, sang the grand aria, “O Paradiso,” 
“L’Africaine.” Otto Schubert, a pupil 
Im Herbst,” by Franz, and “Who 
Another Sanchez pupil, Miss 


from Meyerbeer’s 
of Mr. Sanchez, sang 
Is Sylvia?” by Schubert 
Elfrida Wagner, sang “Dreams,” by Strelezki, and a song 
by Denza. Miss Marion Kinsley, yet another Sanchez 
pupil, sang ““‘The Rosary,” by Nevin, and “My Heart's in 
the Highlands,” by Hopekirk. Mr. Becker played a 
group of piano solos—‘“At the Spring,” by Piutti; Alle- 
gretto Scherzando, by Haberbier, and an Etude by 
Chopin. 

Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Mazeppa,” arranged for two 
pianos, was performed by Messrs. Becker and Baier. The 
movement, “Dance of the Dryads,” from Raff's symphony, 
‘Im Walde,” arranged for eight hands (two pianos), was 
played as the closing number by Messrs. Becker, Mon 
teith, Baier and Schwarz 


Music at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


& M. RUBEN, the organizer of the former Mornings 
e of Music at the Waldorf-Astoria, where some of 
the greatest artists have appeared, has put in force a re 
vival of these Friday mornings, and has selected the dates 
of January 17, 24, 31, and February 7 (Fridays) for the 
purpose of presenting the same. The attendance will be 
limited to the comfortable seating capacity of the hall 
Subscriptions can be sent in to Mr. Ruben, care of the 
Weber warerooms, 108 Fifth avenue. 


128 East Seventeenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
(ADMISSION DAILY. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
AND OTHERS. 
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MUSIC IN BALTIMORE. 


Battimore, December 1, 1901. 


HE last concert to occur shall be the first to be re- 
viewed in my letter this week, as it is an epoch- 
making event in our musical history. I refer to the re- 
establishment of the Peabody Symphony 
fathered by the conservatory, and guaranteed by the gen- 
erosity and fine spirit of one Baltimorean who withholds 


concerts, 


his name 

W. Edward Heimendah! has been wisely chosen by Di- 
rector Randolph as the conductor of the orchestra, and 
at the first concert last night he obtained results that were 
altogether remarkable, when one considers that no body 
of orchestral players has been regularly rehearsed in Bal- 
timore for years. 

The program: was judiciously chosen. Mozart’s C 
major Symphony (‘Jupiter’), while not making too great 
a demand upon the woodwind and brass, gave the con- 
ductor a fine opportunity for dispiaying his string choir, 
which for purity of tone and unity of attack cannot be 
too highly praised. Naturally the brass and woodwind 
have much still to accomplish, but the tonal quality of 
the orchestra as a whole was most euphonious. 

Mr. Randolph could not have chosen a concerto more 
perfectly suited to his style than the Tschaikowsky in B 
flat minor, of which he gave an overwhelming perform- 
ance. While the charm and tenderness of the Andantino 
were not fully brought out, the rendition of the first and 
third movements of this massive piece of piano literature 
proved the player to have reached a pitch of virtuosity 
that knows no technical difficulties, and to command a 
tone and breadth that are colossal. 

Miss Florence Ranstead, a Baltimore girl who made 
her first appearance here since her return from Europe, 
was ti.e vocal soloist 

Frequent recalls and exquisite flowers attested the audi- 
ence’s appreciation of the singer’s rich, sympathetic voice, 
good musical style, and handsome stage presence. 

A too loud orchestral accompaniment detracted from 
the success of the Saint-Saéns’ aria irom “Samson and 
Delilah,” but the songs, E. W. Elgar’s “Sea Slumber 
Song,” and Massenet’s “Noel Paien” and ‘Pensee d’Au- 


tomne,” were beautifully rendered. 
Js S&S 


The Rose Cecilia Shay Grand Opera Company gave 
seven performances at Music Hall last week—‘‘Carmen,” 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’” and “Pagliacci,” “Martha,” “II 
Trovatore”’ and “Faust,” the two last mentioned each 
given twice. 

The company’s work undoubtedly merits consideration, 
and if certain of its weaker members were replaced by 
others worthier of Miss Shay all of its performances would 
be well worth a hearing 

Miss Shay herself is a well equipped artist. A fresh, 
sympathetic, even voice, good style, warm temperament 
and considerable histrionic ability make her interpretations 
attractive and convincing. 

Other members who did commendable work are Helena 
Noldi, whose Leonora was particularly good; A. Lynn 
Parmley, the possessor of a pure, resonant tenor of wide 
range; S. P. Veron, whose Mephisto was admirable, vo- 
cally and histrienically; Arthur Seaton and John J. 
Raffael 

fom Greene, who sang Don José, Faust and Canio, 
though evidently handicapped by a cold, is not adequately 
equipped for such pretentious roles, and certainly should 
not be cast with so excellent an artist as Miss Shay. 

Selli Simonson is a most capable director, to whom 
much praise is due for the work of orchestra and chorus. 
The latter is large numerically, and composed of good, 


resn voices 
-_-* -_- 
~~ — —_—— 


The third Peabody recital was given by Edwin Farmer, 


pianist, and Joan C. Van Hulsteyn, violinist, both of the 
conservatory’s faculty, with the following program: 


Three Movements from Suite, op, 11...--..++eeeeeeceeeseeee Goldmark 
Andante from Violin Concerto in G minor................ Bornschein 
CHO, UD DE MEER nsec cccsesescccdevesocscesds oes Bornschein 
Spanish Dance, op. 39, for violin...... pecceegivewateeuaecieneh Sarasate 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, op. 22, for piano............ Chopin 
Adagio and Finale from Fourth Violin Concerto......... Vieuxtemps 
MOTE TE GS TBE, OD. Ge cin cce sc cicsidcnnicgsvoscvscssscevecs Chopin 
CE inne b0kce csicvkesdeccanemnehevassenenss ee veirsgowed Bizet 
Transcribed for piano by Buonamici. 
Etude de Concert, op. 36, for piamd..........s.-seeeseeeees MacDowell 


Mr. Farmer showed his sterling qualities to better ad- 
vantage than ever before. He has a beautiful tone, ade- 
quate technic and a musical style. It is to be hoped that 
his success may be the incentive to a more frequent public 
appearance, through which his playing will gain the au- 
thority it loses only through nervousness. 

Mr. Van Hulsteyn’s playing evinced, as usual, his ad 
mirable technical and musical equipment. 

Both artists were enthusiastically received. 


Se <= 


Josef Hofmann gave a recital at Music Hall Monday 
evening with tremendous success, though he might have 
chosen from his immense repertory a more attractive pro- 
gram. He played the following: 





WIE 5 aa kta de dacncedesivcéecgbansdturetuddamsetias Handel- Brahms 
Te NR inndsscscireseneo nee veederhinsmbeneneuaheinel Beethoven 
Scherzo a Cappriccio............. SMT 
GREE Dencsceuanctcddancdencontonpntesssatcanndevesesnth -Schumann 
, See GNI, 5 cccceverstccasdtasesscsesesecben salakiref 
ns ee So caiidc coscusscepdausmmsatheeoesesecutevese’ Chopin 
Two Polish Songs, G flat major and G major................. Chopin 
EN ESE!'NS OOS EE EOE EET CRT EE AC OO AE ie Liszt 
Valse, Mephisto............ sie cesictnesoensroneeesssecessoets Liszt 


Hofmann lacks none of the attributes that equip the 
great pianist, to which the enthusiasm of a discriminating 
audience gave unequivocal testimony. 

As a matter of course there is room for development of 
the emotional side of his nature, but added years and ex 
perience can scarcely improve his marvelous mechanism 
and poise. 

Ss <= 

Pietro Minetti, of the vocal department of the Peabody 
Conservatory, arranged for last Tuesday evening a cen 
tenary in commemoration of Vincenzo Bellini, born in No 
vember, 1801, at Catania, Sicily. 

Excerpts from the composer’s three best operas, “I 
Puritani,” ““Norma” and “La Somnambula,” were sung, a 
considerable part of the program having been delightfully 
rendered. The executants were: Misses Margaret M. 
Cummins, Ada L. Clark, Georgia Nelson, Ethel Kenny and 
Pietro Minetti, Thomas S. Baker, Joseph C. Miller and 
Charles Rabold. EvUTERPE. 





Miss MAcKENzIE.—Last week Miss Mackenzie scored 
another brilliant success as soloist with the Monday Mu 
sical Club, of Trenton, N. J., in its first concert of the 


season. The following notices are from the daily press 


of that city: 

Miss Rebecca Mackenzie! That is a name to remember. She was 
the soprano soloist, and it is undoubtedly true that she is the best 
that has been heard in similar concerts in this city. Her voice is as 
sweet as powerful, and she sings as if her heart and mind and body 
were all song and that its expression was as natural as breathing 
She won the audience from her first, an aria from “Mirella,”’ by 
Gounod. Her purity of tone, range and expression demanded in 
stant recognition, and in her four numbers and two encores she 
thrilled each auditor. She approached the greatest artists in her 
ine. All who heard her will undoubtedly embrace the first oppor 
tunity to hear her again. Her other program numbers were: “To 
the Queen of My Heart,’ Agatha Grondal; “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” Dvorak; “‘When the Kye Comes Hame,” Scotch song 

Daily State Gazette, Trenton, N. J. 


Miss Rebecca Mackenzie, soprano, proved herself a capable artist. 
her work being marked with conscientious desire to reach the ideals 
of art. 

Her work was most cordially received and applauded, and was 
deserving of high praise.—Daily True American, November 27, 1901 


Amy Murray. 


E. BARKWORTH, M. A., Mus. Bac. Oxon., writing 

e in the Ottawa Journal of May 1:5, said that ‘““Miss Amy 
Murray holds a Canadian audience enthralled for nearly 
two hours by her own sole effort, or apparently without 
effort.” It will be manifest, however, to every singet 
that the demands of such a task upon the powers of en- 
durance are very great. 

Those who have known that Miss Murray has never 
been otherwise than able to keep her engagements, 
though booked five, and even six, times weekly while on 
tour last season, have sought to learn in what school this 
endurance was acquired. It was on this side of the At- 
lantic that Miss Murray was taught the method which 
has served her so well, and Arthur D. Woodruff has been 
her sole instructor. 

The following press opinions are typical: 

She sings with a power and enthusiasm that electrify her audience 
Chere were in all seventeen numbers on the program, to which 
she added another, and she carried it through without an intermis 
sion, except the brief interval before her appearance in “Caller 
Herrin’,”’ dressed in holiday costume of a Newhaven fishwife. This 
was a heavy task, but Miss Murray was equal to it, and her last 
number was given with just as much spirit and vigor as the first 
Brockville (Ont.) Recorder, May 14, 1901. 


Miss Murray is rarely qualified for her undertaking. She has a 
voice entirely musical, clear as a bird, and perfectly prompt in 
speech, without any of what organ tuners call chiffing, and not 
requiring every note to be nursed at the moment of attack, as 
many singers have to do. There is no perceptible weakness at the 
break; but Miss Murray has a resonant chest register, all the more 
effective because she uses it sparingly, chiefly in men’s songs. * * * 
Above all, Miss Murray has in her the root of the matter; she sings 
I of melodic 





for the song’s sake, with a fine sense for the px 
beauty, and without any display; she has rich humor and true 
pathos.—The Evening Journal, Ottawa (Ont.), May 1s 


From that time on the audience is hers, and with a sketch of his 
tory or a bit of anecdote she runs from ballad to war song, one 
after the other, never seeming to tire, and appearing all the time 
to take as full enjoyment in singing as the audience most certainly 
does in listening.—The Observer, Utica, N. Y., February 12, 1901 

Miss Murray held her audience in the closest and most sympa 
thetic attention for over an hour and a half.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
March 6, 1901. 


Miss Murray’s voice is extremely rich and flexible, giving expres 
sion with equal ease to the dreamy pathos of “Sweet Afton” and 
“The Rowan Tree,” the more piercing sorrow of “The Flowers of 
the Forest”’ and “Will Ye No’ Come Back Again?” the arch spright 
liness of “‘Whistle and I'll Come to Ye” and “Hey, Johnnie Cope,” 
and the martial fire of “Bonnie Dundee” and “‘Cam’ Ye by Athol.” 


The Casket, Antigonish, N. S., June 


of thrilling power and sweetness, whic! 


Miss Murray has a voice t 
Halifax 


has been trained, and which she manages to perfection 


Morning Chronicle, June 15, 1901 


Lucie Borce Woov.—Mrs. Lucie Boice Wood, the tal 
ented soprano, sang at Wenham Smith’s organ recital given 
it Elizabeth, N. J., last week, and she was also heard in a 
prominent Newark synagogue on Thanksgiving Day. Her 
success at the first subscription concert given by the Schu 
mann String Quartet, of Newark, may be judged by the 
following press notices: 

The program was entirely within the limits of the quartet and the 
assisting artists. Mrs. Wood, the sepran made her first concert 
appearance here last evening. She has a pure soprano voice of 
good range, and the dramatic cavatina from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba” was a good show piece for her vocal powers. She is the 
daughter of the well-known vocal teacher, Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, 
of Brooklyn.—Newark Advertiser, November 


The club had the assistance of an excellent soprano, Mrs. Lucie 
Roice Wood. Her numbers were the Cavaiina from Gounod’s “La 
Reine de Saba,” Fontenailles’ “L’Obstination,”’ Liza Lehmann’s 
“You and I” and Mildenberg’s “Ich Liebe Dich.”” Mrs. Wood 


possesses ample voice and sufficient skill as a singer for all the de 


mands of the dramatic cavatina. She also abundantly and agree 
ably showed her ability to convey feeling in song in her singing of 


he smaller numbers, and the encores with which she was rewarded 


one of the latter being a lullaby, which she sang with charming ten 
derness. All the simpler songs were sung in a pure and sympa 
thetic quality of tone and with a finish and vocalization which greatly 


leased the audience.—Newark News, November 7 
i 
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Music 
Wotes. 
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It is rumored that the new soprano of the Arlington 
Street Church is to be Mrs. Jeannie Crocker Follett, who 
for the past five years has occupied the position of so- 
prano at Trinity Church, a church that has long had the 
reputation of employing one of the best quartets in the 
city, and the music at the Sunday afternoon vesper service 
has always proved a strong attraction 


eS = 


given at the residence of Caroline 
Tuesday 
The rooms were filled with an audi 
lovers who thoroughly appreciated the 
Charles Joseph Dyer sang a group 
followed by Sol Marcos 


The first program 


Gardner Clarke on afternoon, was at once a 
pronounced success 
ence ol music 
work of the artists 
of songs to begin the program, 
numbers. Madame 


Hope kirk, as follows: 


son in three Clarke’s group of songs 
were by Mrs 
Heine 


Das Meer hat seine Perlen ° 
. Bertha Svecensk 


Gieb mir dein Glick (MS., 
Viola obligato by F. Zahn, accompanied by the composer 
Under the Still, White Stars Wheeler 
With violin obligato by Sol Marcosson, 

To-day (MS., 


first time) 


Blows the Wind first time) Stevenson 


Lament Gabriel Seton 
Eilidh, My Fawn (MS., 


Accompanied by the composer 


first time) Fiona Macleod 
Madame Clarke was in excellent voice and her num- 


bers were greatly enjoyed, her friends all being delighted 
with an opportunity of hearing her. 

“Afternoon” will be on December 3, 
Miss Harriet 


ce ym p< ser 


The second when 


Madame Clarke will be heard in songs by 
4. Shaw, 


Mrs. Tippett 


with harp accompaniment by the 


was the accompanist 
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The soloists selected by the Cecilia Society for the per- 
the Bach Miss Kathrin 
soprano; Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, 
Miss Adelaide Griggs, Ellison 
tenor; Stephen Townsend, 


formance of B minor Mass are: 
Hilke, 
prano; 


Hoose, 


Hay, bass. The 


second so- 
Van 


Clarence 


contralto; 
baritone; 
Mass is to be given in Symphony Hall 
on Tuesday evening, December 3. 


_- _s- 
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Mme. 
and handsome studio at Huntington Chambers, 


Sargent Goodelle has recently moved to a large 
where she 
will teach on Wednesday and Saturday, the other days of 
the week being devoted to her large class at Haverhill 
Madame Goodelle is a comparatively new comer in Boston, 
Several of 


but has at once achieved a success as a teacher 


her pupils were heard last spring at recitals and made a 
favorable impression. 
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an organ recital at Brockton on 


Everett E. Truette gave 


Thanksgiving _evening. On last 


CLARA. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
STUDIO: 


1 WEST 68th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Sunday afternoon tae 








cantata 


organist and choirmaster, 


On Wednesday evening there was a recital by the pupils 


of “The 


ese & 


Ten Virgins” was 
Church, Newton, by the quartet choir with Mr 
and a chorus of forty voices 


given at the Eliot 
Truette as 


of the Faelten Pianoforte School at Huntington Chambers 


Hall. Mr 


Hall on 


Faelten will give his third recital at 


Steinert 


the evening of December 10 


_s 


J €& 


Miss Anna Mae Whipple, contralto, sang with great suc 


cess at 


engaged for a concert at the 


the Dorchester 


December 5 
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Dean 


Woman’s Club on the 23d, and is 


Franklin, 


Academy 


Mrs. Helen Ailen Hunt’s recital takes place at Chickering 


Hall, 


Arthur Whiting 
chamber music 
December 
be assisted by 


Averill, 


Tremont street, on Wednesday 
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January 5, 


afternoon 


is to give a series of four recitals 
Huntington Chambers Hall on Sundays 
February 9 and March 9. He will 


members of the Kneisel Quartet: Perry 
Miss Marguerite Dietrich, Miss Edith Castle, Louis 
slack and John Codman 
J & 


The Euterpe Club will give its twe 
Chickering Hall on February 18. 


be Stephen Townsend 


baritone, and 


sey, contralto 


The 


more 


both occasions. The 


ception, 


two song 


‘ 
i! 


recitals recently 


than a passing mention for t 


Miss Marian Smith, Miss 


Gerry Boardman appearing at both 


Ashton being 
30th concerts were 
the general 
of music that was 
which it was rendered, entitled the 
as finished artists 
achieved 
her pupils who appear 
fine teacher. The 


added to the number 
opinion 


sung, but the 


a success without much blare of 


in public add 


press notces of 


Among the 


given in 
Worcester by the pupils of Miss Marie 

he fine 
soloists were the 


Anna Metzger, Mrs. G 


in the Boston 
largely attended 
being that, not 


' 
soloists to be 


rather than as pupils 


lfth annual concert in 
artists will 


Adah Campbell Hus 


Boston and 
Everett deserve 
work done on 
Same, with one ex 
recitals, Mrs. Charles 
recital 
and greatly enjoyed 
only the high grade 
style and method in 
reckoned 
Miss Everett has 


trumpets, and 


to her reputation as a 


he concerts that ap 


peared in both Boston and Worcester papers were highly 
complimentary in every way and must have been a source 
of pleasure to Miss Everett as showing how well she has 
trained the voices of her pupils 
eS << 
For the benefit of the Church of the Messiah, Gainsbor: 


street, a 
treet, 
of the 


Lilla Ormonde, 
Nevin 
will sing Beethoven’s aria, 
wick, Cornelius and Dr 
bers will 


wick, 


Mrs 


Tuesday aftrenoon 
participants have 
Laura Van Kuran, 
Brahms and Dell’ 
nod, Henry 


concert is to be given at I 


7 


Acqua; also, the 
Eichheim, violinist, 


contralt« , 


Arne. Mr 
be from Wieniawski, 


December 
volunteered 


soprano, will sing 


playing the « 
sings songs by Schubert, 
and Carroll; and James H 
“ Adelaide,” 


ilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon 


3, at 3 o'clock All 
their services. Miss 


Veracini, 


songs by 


“Ave Maria” of Gou 


bligato. Miss 
( had 
Ricketson, tenor 


and songs by Chad 


Eichheim’s solo num 
Saint-Saéns and Sarasate 


B. Field will play all the accompaniments 


WOLPSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street 


OOLE-KING, 


2e®-FPrima Donna Contralto 


, NEW YORK. 





FLORIZEL. 

AJOR POND will introduce to the American publi 

a boy violinist who is said to be most remarkabk 
Florizel is an American from Chicago, and is now tour 
ng Scandinavia. He will make his first appearance at 
Carnegie Hall February 4, 1902, with Emil Paur’s or 
hestra. Major Pond will on this occasion also introduce 
the young soprano from Salt Lake City Lucy Gates Phe 





following letter was recently received by Major ?ond 


Geneve, le ; Ma 196i 


RveE De L’OBSERVATOIRE ( 
Switzerland ) 
Dear Mr. Ponv—Allow me t ecommend t you uttentior 
Master Florize n Reute the most marvelous violin talent | 
er heard. He is nine year 1 and an American. Surely ! " 
nake everywhere an immense impres 
Now it is impossible for ¢ to say more, except that he play 
for instance r we f ( Paganini t heart, a thing 
i nly W elmj « i Hope ‘ lo s et gf 
ne »0Y 
Many I ‘ r ‘ 


HIS music ving city, where the best of everything 
comes during the course of e: season, began its 
< I ld t str 





sical doings with the chestra ymeert by 
he Symphony Orchestra, Professor 5 eide ictor 
The sol our brilliant Amer sop 5 An 
erso! stilled o the dic é sia nd 
re . the whol progtfan n ¢« i \ ( ly pres 
ence carries with it 
Appearances to follow immediately are Toledo, Oberlin 
and Galesburg, Ohio, where she will sing ee perform 
ances of “The Messiah” and a song recital A little later 
come engagements in joint recitals with Joseph Baern 
stein, in New York, Chicago, Indianapolis suffal 
Brooklyn, Binghamton and Philadelphia 
The Indinapolis critics had this to say 
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New Hotel Bellevue. 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LEONORA 





”/ HARRY J. FELLOWS, 


Nov. 


Direction JACKSON & WAKEFIELD, 


TENOR. 


rend 


WILLIAM BAUER, 


PIANIST 





MONTH OF NOVEMBER BOOKED SOLID! 


1—Warren, Ohio. Nov. 
—Washington, Pa. 
4—Alliance, Ohio. 
5—Ycungstown, Ohio. 
6—Beaver Falls, Pa 
7—Warren, Pa. 

&—Jamestown, N. Y. 





9~—Hornelisville, N. Y. 
11—Elmira, Le 
12—Ithaca, N. Y 
183—Amsterdam, N. Y. 
14—Troy._ N. Y 
15—Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


23—Norwich, Conn. 
25—Providence, R. I. 
26—Salem, Mass 
- Lowell, Mass. 


Nov. 16—Danbury, Conn Nov 
—Hartford, Conn 
19—Meriden, Conn 
%—Torrington, Conn 
21—New Britain, Conn 28—Portsmouth. N. H. 
22— Willimantic, Conn. 29— Portland, Me 
30—Augusta, Me 
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PADEREWSKI IN BRESLAU. 


ADEREWSKI’S concert on October 29 elicited the 
following criticisms: 

Breslau General Anzeiger: ‘There are signs and won- 
ders. A piano virtuoso who does not play before half 
empty benches, but to a sold out hall and not at the Neue 
Boerse either, but at the far larger Breslau Concerthouse. 
This is indeed a wonder, and one that could not have been 
accomplished by advertising alone, skillfully as it had been 
done for Paderewski, but which was due to the mysterious 
power of attraction of a truly preponderating artistic per- 
sonality. Ignace Jan Paderewski is such a one, and the 
Breslau public has already had occasion to convince 
itself of this fact. This explains the success. What- 
ever the musical season may bring yet, the recital which 
the world renowned pianist gave last Saturday night will 
remain one of its most important artistic events. There 
are in existence to-day many pianists who belong among 
the most important representatives of their art. Pade- 
rewski, however—his recital proved it again, and it must 
thus have convinced, according to our opinion, everybody 
who is at all able to make comparisons—is not one of the 
most important but the most important pianist of our 
time. Far beyond phenomenal technic, which indeed all 
modern piano virtuosi call their own, but which Pade- 
rewski possesses to a surpassing degree, he is gifted with 
that undefinable something in his playing, that fire of 
genius in most genius-like delivery, which must carry 
away and irresistibly force into his charm even the most 
concert tired and musically most spoiled person. Pade- 
rewski began with Bach’s Chromatic Fantaisie and 
Fugue. The artist performed it with wonderful plastic 
working out of the polyphonic structure, withal in a 
tempo which, if it had not been allied to such clear 
beauty, would have made the reproduction a piece of 
technical witchcraft. Then followed the performance ot 
the most difficult, to an average player almost uncon- 
querable, last sonata of Beethoven, the one in C minor. 
But what does the term ‘most difficult’ signify to an artist 
like the concert giver, for whom there exists no such 
thing as difficulty? Beethoven scarcely thought of the pi- 
anist at all when in absolute deafness he dreamt that work 
of abyss-like depth. Upon many a listener it may prob- 
ably have dawned for the first time, amid the powerful 
sounds which Paderewski drew forth from his instrument, 
what a world of meaning there lies in this. gigantic tone 
creation. The very last of the hidden secrets he fetches 
to light from this depth. With romantic verve, egged on 
by true inspiration, with most song-like cantilene in the 
second, with stormy and bravura-like style in the final 
movement, Paderewski performed Schumann's original F 
sharp minor Sonata. 

“Chopin, Paderewski’s great countryman, for whom 
nearly all pianists have a special preference, is naturally 
the proper domain of the genial virtuoso. With the bril- 
liant, romantically elegant Ballad in A flat Paderewski be- 
gan the group of his superb Chopin interpretations. It 
was followed by the studies Nos. 12, 3 and 7, from op. Io, 
the first and last of which were performed with astounding 
velocity, while the middle one in E major was wonderfully 
poetical. Then came the G major Nocturne, light heart- 
edly and gay, not with the sentimental character with 
which many performers endow it, and lastly the grandilo- 
quent Polonaise in A flat, with marvelous octave technic 
for the left hand in the middie episode. Beautiful and 
simple was a nocturne of Paderewski’s own composition, 
and the close of the official program was ote of the more 
rarely heard of the Liszt Rhapsodies. The enthusiasm of 
the public knew no bounds. Not since Rubinstein have 
we heard such storms of applause. Three times the artist 
was forced back to the piano, and his physical and 


PERMANENT ADDRESS : 


psychical resources seemed to be without limit, as was 
shown especially in the free style with which he played the 
Sixth Rhapsody. The public listened to this last piece 
standing on the chairs. “‘Wiederkommen ! Wiederkommen !” 
was shouted from all sides. Let us hope that Paderewski 
will comply with the request.” 

The Breslau Morgen Zeitung says: 

“Storms of applause and ecstatic demonstrations such 
as abounded at the Concerthouse last Saturday night are 
among the rare occurrences in Breslau. These ovations 
were meant for the wonderman, Paderewski. The large 
sized audience came with great expectations to the cele- 
brated artist glorified by American legends. Mr. Pade- 
rewski, who exteriorly corresponds in no wise to the picture 
of a Titan of the piano, makes his appearance without any 
pretension and with great modesty. The latter goes so 
far that of all the many compositions of his own he had 
chosen only a single one for performance. Paderewski 
earned here ten years ago triumphs as a _ virtuoso 
such as have fallen to the lot of but few mortals, and as 
a composer he always awakened interest. His rich talents 
have remained true to him. Paderewski began with the 
Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue of Bach. Like growling 
thunder were the introductory passages rolled out, and the 
total impression was a powerful one. The concertgiver 
followed it with Beethoven’s in concert ever more rarely 
heard Sonata, op. 3. The last sonatas of the master belong 
among his most sublime works; they are his most free, 
most audacious and most remarkable creations in the field 
of the sonata. Together with the last string quartets, they 
form the culminating point of his artistic activity, which 
in absolute and total unrestrainedness from his earthly sur- 
roundings freed him from the fetters of form. The de- 
livery of this work, especially of the arietta with the 
rhythmically complicated variations, was the most techni- 
cally and artistically ripest one which we have heard in con- 
cert. Chopin seems to hold the artistic personality of the 
concertgiver with irresistible power. In pregnant rhythm 
he played the A flat portion of the Polonaise; the middle 
section in E he accelerated in order to bring out more 
brilliantly his indeed stupendous octave technic. Superbly 
Paderewski performed the C sharp minor Waltz, and with 
scarcely imaginable perfection three of the studies, to 
which, forced by immense applause, he added a fourth one 
in G flat. The applause which followed after the close of 
the concert could not be pacified until the artist had bought 
himself off with three encores, responding to the loud de- 
mands with his well-known Minuet in G for his final encore 
number.” 

The Schlesische Zeitung says: 

“Whoever still remembers the evening in February of 
the year 1891, when ignace Jan Paderewski gave his first 
concert in Breslau, and compares it with the night of Octo- 
ber 29, 1901, on which the artist played here for the sec- 
ond time, will be forced to acknowledge that a greater 
contrast is scarcely imaginable. On the former occasion 
only a few curious people and those who by profession 
are bound to listen, altogether nearly lost in the compara- 
tively small Boersen Hall; while this time the large con- 
certhaus was absolutely crowded. Only one thing re- 
mained the same, and that was the colossal success which 
the celebrated artist achieved then just as he did now. If 
a Breslau public, after a concert of two hours’ duration, 
does not want to leave the hall, and again and again re- 
calls through insistent applause and numerous bravos an 
artist in the hope of getting further encores, the event 
may be described as an extraordinary one. 

“An immense program, such as puts the highest de- 
mands upon the performer, and also upon the audience, 
was what the artist went through in two sittings. The 
Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue of Bach he played in the 
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Biilow edition, which contains many additions to and 
also some deviations from the original text. I was espe- 
cially pleased with the recitative-like passages in the fan- 
taisie. They did, perhaps, not sound quite Bach-like, but 
more like the pianistic soliloquy of a modernly inclined 
musician. At the close of the fugue, which was clearly 
performed and as transparent as crystal, the basses re- 
sounded with an uncanny power, an event which more- 
over happened repeatedly during the concert. For a tem- 
perament so fiery and red hot as Paderewski’s it must 
seem especially difficult to use moderation. All the more 
worthy of recognition was the “pictaet voll” and noble 
manner in which the artist delivered Beethoven's grand- 
iose C minor Sonata, op. 111. If this quasi-granite-hewn 
tone language restricts into measured boundaries arbitrary 
musical desires, Schumann’s F sharp minor Sonata, which 
is sO permeated with impulses of genius, offers broader 
space for display of subjectivity. But in it also a wise 
moderation, loving entrance into the intentions of the 
tone poet and abstaining from extravagances were notice- 
able. It is scarcely necessary to accentuate the fact that 
just the most difficult episodes were executed with playful 
ease or with greatest bravura.” 
(To be continued.) 


MME. MANTELLI DI ANGELIS. 


ADAME MANTELLI chose for her benefit at San- 
tiago de Chili the “Samson et Dalila” of Saint- 
Saéns. The Mercurio, of that city, writes: 

Madame Mantelli possesses a precious contralto voice, an elegant, 
imposing dramatic presence, great sentiment—in fact, all the gifts 
which constitute the true artist. Her merits have been recognized 
and praised not only by the public of Chili, but in New York, in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, she was the object of a real ovation 
with her performance of “Samson et Dalila,” in which she sang with 
the celebrated tenor Tamagno, and in Moscow, Trieste, Lisbon, last 
year, she obtained equally grand successes with the same work, suc- 
cesses which do honor to an artist like her. From Santiago she will 
go to Buenos Ayres and thence to New York. 

The French journal of Santiago, La Colonie Frangaise, 
Says: 

To venture to interpret a work like that of Saint-Saéns demands 
the talent of a Mantelli. The charming and refined artist who has 
given us Mignon and Carmen with all the nuances and finesse of 
which alone, before her, Galli-Marie was capable, had the good taste 
to choose for her benefit a modern French work. The French pub 
lic of Santiago, of whom she is the spoiled child, presented her with 
a gold medal at our national féte when she sang Mignon in French. 


The Mercurio in another notice writes: 

Mantelli has arrived at such a point in her artistic career that she 
no longer requires praise, and, with a long triumphant part, can 
look with absolute confidence for further success, with perfect mas- 
tery of the stage, all of whose springs she knows how to touch, with 
a striking intelligence, with elegant and truly artistic action. Man- 
telli in every scene presents the most perfect type of a singer of a 
good school and an artist of a select soul. In “Carmen” she inter 
prets the work of Bizet with real talent, and this creation of Man 
telli’s is the most artistic and conscientious work that we have seen 
in our theatre. Madame Mantelli, after the performance of “Car- 
men,” will give a grand concert, in which she will sing in Italian, 
English, German and French. The program is (1) “Page’s Song”’ 


(with orchestra), “Huguenots”; (2) “A Summer Night,” Goring 
Thomas (with piano and ’cello); (3), “Still wie die Nacht,” C. 
Bohm; (4), “Aime moi,”’ Bemberg; (5) “Sans Toi,” Guy d’ Hardelot. 


Pittsburg Orchestra in Chicago. 


HE Pittsburg Orchestra concerts in Chicago, under 

the management of Charles R. Baker, will have on 

the occasion of the first performance Susan Adams and 

William H. Sherwood as soloists, and for the second night 

Sembrich. The dates of the first performances are De- 

cember 9 and 10, and it will be the twelfth anniversary of 
the opening of the Auditorium. 


HENRIETTE WEBER 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
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to and ALBERT JANPOLSKI. German and Italian songs, and also Glinka, Tschaikowsky — His voice and style are distinctly striking.—London Daily 

why acd and Rubinstein in the original Russian. The De Reszké '**¢* 

the fan- . . “s08. > : : , . ‘ - 

oly ot NOTHER singer with a brilliant European reputation brothers, hearing him sing at that time, amazed at his In his Grot appearance in London Mr. Jenpolski made s grest 

' i 4 recently come to America is Albert Janpolski, the Rus- youth, said: “You will become one of the foremost public and artistic success. He showed good taste, restraint and an 

pen o~ sian baritone. Mr. Janpolski, although a young man of artists.” understanding of the character of Wolfram.—London Musical 
weagind twenty-eight, has had a life of adventure and variety In 1898 Georg Henschel was so delighted with his work “°""* 

ses re- : . . sof the . . . . 

; ~ Si Coming from a long line of singers and musicians, from that he induced him to come to London to study the Mr, Janpolski gave a capital rendering of the “Flying Dutchman, 

| that most musical of countries, he has sung and studied all English oratorio and German lied. In the ensuing period which was most enthusiastically applauded. He has a beautiful ric 

hy ie his life. As a boy his singing attracted much attention in which they worked together he was the constant ad- volce Ladies’ Field 

it mus 

e more Mr. Janspolski’s voice is of the richest quality, and he sings w 
atthe artistic taste—London Standard 

grand- Dr. Richter, in a letter to Mr. Henschel, writes: “I was 

e-hewn charmed with the beautiful, mellow voice of Mr. Jan 

bitrary polski.’ 

, which Since his recent arrival in America he sang before the 

yroader St. Cecilia Club, of Boston, and was received with the most 

a wise unprecendented enthusiasm, which was followed by a re 

of the cital at the St. Botolph Club, and another at the home of 

nation, Mrs. Jack Gardner. He ha yw settled in New York for 

ct that an indefinite period under Henry Wolfsohn 

playful Some of his American press notices include: 

An important feature f the gram wa e aria from Glinka 
pera, “Life for the Czar i Kk n Folksongs, sung in th 
riginal by A Gregorowich J Iski The vement was unlik 
nything t which we are med nd the range Russia 

rases made it typical of the nd of the Cza Chicago Tribune 

Never did Al. ¢ rY wich J k he Russian baritone, appea 

better advantage before a ( sudience than when he sang 
it San- e pr gue from “I Pag He took e audience by storr 
Saint nd was recalled time and time agair Musica Courier 

4 Ker ( { | ki rex 1 ova n tor h 
elegant, nging R ( Ita Frenct 1 English song 
he gifts H nd inte etation are adn r A bright care is pre 
ognized Lic e Russia t Mi He i 
‘ork, in 
ovation g meeting e Fortnightly Club was unusually br 
ng with gra beat und interest. Mr. Janpolsk 
on, last R K R ng ! riginal that were thor 
rk, suc- x ( go 7 Herald 
she will 

® and grea 
. { ] 
mncaise, 

I k Pe c, and nd, full t 
emands M H His singing was s roughly er 
tho has r j a repe n of the prograr 
esse of g { gn Daily News 
. peg l Janpolski’s pertory includes all the oratorios 
sh pu a a . ‘a ° anes 
os a4 Elijah St. Pat Stabat Mater,” “Holy City,” “Sam 
French. 1 Delilah” and others 
—_ Claassen Resignation Accepted. 
rt, can | HE resignatior Arthur Claassen as conducior of 
st mas the United Singers of Brooklyn was accepted last 
—_— Sunday at a meeting of the board. When Mr. Claassen 

an ’ . 
at @ sent in his resi gn ation he meant every word of it, and 
» inter being determined, his friends ceased to work for him 
f Man Mr. Claassen is a very busy man. As conductor of the 
tien, ALBERT JANPOLSKI Brooklyn Arion, his duties on the board of the Brooklyn 
ar ° ° ° . 

italien Institute and his own music school, leaves very little time 
Song” for any other work 
Goring in the Russian churches. Knowing that the exacting mili- mirer of his “natural singing talent and studious mind.” Sunday next, at 4 p. m., the Brooklyn Arion will give a 
an = tary duties of the country would interfere materially with In September of 1900 Mr. Janpolski made his début matinee George Riddle, the dramatic reader; Bruno 
rdelot. E . ; ‘ : . . a 

his work, he left the country surreptitiously for Germany, in London at Queen’s Hall, with the Symphony Orchestra, Oscar Klein, the composer and pianist; Carl Venth, the 

where he remained two years, working constantly under Henry J. Wood, on a Wagner program. He was violinist; Mrs. Marie Rappold, soprano, and Mr. Claassen 

At the age of nineteen he came to this country, making received with such unwonted enthusiasm that he was im will contribute an unusual program 

Chicago his home. He set to work and mastered the mediately re-engaged for several other appearances, sing 
under English language, and now speaks without the slightest ac ng such numbers as “Pogner’s Address,” “Abend Stern” ApoLpH GLOSE Adolph Glose, the well-known pianist 
ve on cent. Like all Russians Mr. Janpolski is a linguist. and the Aria and Duet from “Flying Dutchman.” These has been engaged to play at the Wagner lecture given at 
s and In his recitals he soon attracted the attention of the were followed by social and public engagements of note. Mrs. Buchwalter’s residen n Springfield, Ohio, on De 
night Chicago public and musicians by his beautiful voice and Some press notices are as follows: cember 3 

De- artistic singing, and no less by the wide versatility and Mr. Janpolski made his first London appearance, singing th Mr. Glose will also be the accompanist with the tour of 
ry of originality of his programs, composed of English, French, Star of Eve.” from “Tannhauser,” and was received with great Florizel, the young linist, which begins in February 
7 
| Il P 
Mgr, PIANIS TE: 
York. 
‘ ’ 
Decorated by Queen Marguerita of Preps and the Grand Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Schaumbarg-Lippe. Scholar +! Lisst, Barth, d’ Albert, Stavenhagen. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address ALBERT FUCHS, Riverside Drive, Corner 97th St., New York City. 
i ‘i ] 
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GEO. MAXWELL, 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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The following from the Hartford “Courant” will be read 

with interest by the many admirers of Mary Howe: 
BratrLesoro, Vt., November 6, 1901. 

This is the story of a Vermont girl. The world has not 
yet ceased applauding the Vermont boy who, of an early 
morning in Manila Bay, said: “You may fire, Gridley, 
when ready.” This story of a Vermont girl shows that the 
Green Mountain State does not put all her good material 
into her boys. It is the life story, incomplete in many de- 
tails, of Mary Howe. 

It is only ten years ago that the world first heard of Miss 
Howe. At that time, Hartford, with all other cities of 
the East, was aglow with enthusiasm over the young 
woman whose star had sprung into first magnitude in the 
musical firmament. With the Musurgia Club, of Hartford, 
at Springfield, Worcester and other cities Miss Howe sang 
and sprang at once into popular favor. Such a furore was 
made over her that she at once became the vogue, and New 
York, Boston and Western successes followed fast upon 
each other. 

Miss Howe is the daughter of C. L. Howe, an old-time 
photographer of Brattleboro, and comes of a talented 
family. Her brother Lucien, to whose guidance and in- 
struction she owes much of her success, is himself a 
tenor singer and musical composer whose reputation is 
growing. There are also other brothers and sisters, all 
of whom are lovers of the artistic in life, and who are of 
a pronounced student temperament. Mary began to sing 
as soon as she began to walk, and all through her school 
days in the public schools her phenomenally high soprano 
voice was the wonder and admiration of teachers and 
friends. Probably her first public appearance was as 
Josephine in a juvenile production of “Pinafore.” She 
could not have been much more than a dozen years of 
age at that time, but her voice captivated the townspeople, 
who then discovered that one of the “town girls” was 
destined by fate to have a fame not bounded by the State 
or nation. The cultivation of her voice began early and 
while in her teens she was sent to Marchesi, at Paris, for 
a course of study. Later she went to Dresden as a pupil 
of Augusta Goetze, and also studied under other cele- 
brated teachers 

While abroad, accompanied by her brother Lucien, Miss 
Howe devoted herself heart and soul to her work, com- 
pletely mastering the French, Italian and German tongues 
and acquiring the extensive repertory of grand operas 
which have any degree of popularity. To this great task, 
involving the most rigorous study, she brought the intelli- 
gence, grit and determination characteristic of the girls 
raised on the rugged hillsides of Vermont. But how 
splendidly she conquered was evidenced by the ovations 
she received upon her appearance in this country in the 
season of 1891-2. Many will remember how audiences 
went completely crazy over her. Here are one or two ex 
tracts from papers which will show the excitement caused 
by her appearance: 

The New York Sun said: 

“Seldom has there appeared upon the concert or operatic 
stage a woman of such superb physique and beauty as that 


with which Miss Howe is gifted. If she merely stands be- 
fore her audience it is at once strongly predisposed in her 
favor. Add to this a voice probably of natural excellence 
and abnormal extension in its upper register, which has 
been cultivated with clever artifice and evident patience 
and assiduous care, we have an artist richly equipped as 
an ornament to any concert room.” 

Octavia Hensel, in her New York letter to the Louisville 
(Ky.) Post, wrote: “Patti in all her glory never won a 
more brilliant ovation. When the best vocal teachers in 
New York arise in their seats and cry ‘Bravo, bravissimo,’ 
and a chorus of 800 voices echo the cry, it makes 
an impression, to say the least, on the nerves of the most 
requiring critic.” 

Her personal magnetism over an audience was some- 
thing to remember. In many places, as in Hartford on 
her second apearance there, her mere presence on the 
stage, before she had sung a note, was the signal for 
spontaneous applause and demonstration that caused the 
most infectious enthusiasm. Of course her personal 
charm and beauty evoked the admiration of all, but in 
addition, the rare smile of genuine friendship lighted up 
her mobile face and, of a sudden and unconsciously, she 
made a personal friend of each one of her auditors. 

To-day Miss Howe’s beauty and charm are greater 
than ever, molded and refined by eight years of assidu- 
ous work abroad, during which time she has been seldom 
heard in her native country, but has continued her suc- 
cesses. Her specialty has been in parts the musical 
importance of which lay in the coloratura style. Perhaps her 
best role is Violetta in “Traviata.” In Wiesbaden the Tage- 
blatt said people went to hear “Traviata” because Miss 
Howe sang, not at all for the opera itself. Of her various 
roles the Tageblatt said: “As the Queen in ‘The Hugue- 
nots’ she was very lovely and refined, and also as Queen 
of the Night. Charming and coquettishly humorous was 
her Martha, as Gilda, Lucia and Filina more re- 
served and conventional. Next to ‘Traviata’ Mary 
Howe’s artistic nature found its most congenial task in 
the part of Rosina.” 

Splendid floral gifts and laurel wreaths marked her ap- 
pearance in foreign capitals. Of her farewell at Wies- 
baden the General Anszeiger said she drew an audience of 
the most enthusiastic description which fairly overwhelmed 
her with flowers and laurel wreaths. 

The Berlin correspondent of THE Musicat Courier said 
that such perfect vocalization, such sweetness, clearness 
and purity of voice had not been heard since the palmiest 
days of Etelka Gerster. That was the verdict of the entire 
Berlin press. 

Among her triumphs abroad perhaps the most distin- 
guished was her appearance, by special request, before Em- 
peror William of Germany, when she sang her favorite 
role, Rosina, in Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” At the close 
of her singing Miss Howe was personally complimented in 
the most enthusiastic manner by the Kaiser. 

Miss Howe has the unusual combination of golden hair 
and deep hazel eyes. She is a most pronounced blonde, 
with the eyes of a brunette. The effect heightens and em- 
phasizes the beauty of her exquisitely molded features 


her than has been the past. Unaffected and unspoiled by 
the world, she is more than ever beloved by her old friends, 
and is a shining example of what a talented girl, by almost 
unaided efforts, can accomplish. She is a true Yankee and 
exceedingly proud of her native State. 








MINNE HUMPHRYES IN OHIO. 


RS. MINNE HUMPHRYES, the soprano, sang in 

her former home, Mansfield, Ohio, a fortnight ago, 

and from her reception some singers are, after all, “hon 

ored in their own country.” The Mansfield critics paid 
these tributes to the charming singer: 

A former Mansfield girl, Minne Humphryes, of New York, 
achieved a complete triumph when she appeared before a large and 
enthusiastic audience at the First Congregational Church last even 
ing. Both the upstairs and downstairs portion of the spacious 
church were comfortably filled. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the First Congregational 
Church. 

Mrs. Humphryes was given a splendid ovation when she appeared 
The audience, which included Mansfield’s representative and critical 
music lovers, was most enthusiastic, and when Mrs. Humphryes 
had finished her first number she was encored and charmingly re 
sponded. She possesses a remarkable soprano voice of high range 
and remarkable sweetness. She captivated her audience and was 


obliged to respord¢ to encures after every number. Mrs. Humphryes 
was presented with an armfu: of chrysanthemums after her second 
number. An informal reception was held by Mrs. Humphryes after 


the concert, which was one of tlhe most pleasing and successful musi 
n Mansfield.—Mansfield Shield, November 


cal events ever given 
23, 1901. 

One of the largest audiences of music lovers assembled in Mans 
field for many a day filled the auditorium and gallery of the First 
Congregational Church Friday evening at the recital of Mrs. Minne 
Smith Humphryes, of New York city, assisted by Miss Henriette 
Weber, of New York, and Miss Anna Metcalf Smith, of this city It 
was anything but a cold audience, either literally or figuratively 
Her Mansfield friends were glad to hear Mrs. Humphryes again 
and the welcome she received showed that “a prophet is not with 
out honor save in his own country” did not in the least apply to 
her reception here 

The recital was given under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid So 
ciety of the Congregational Church, and there were forty-five 
patronesses. It was a society event, and the ushers were Robert B 
Maxwell, Jr., Dr. G. W. Kenson, Ray Carter, James Wagenhurst, 
Charles Harroun, Herman Homberger, Wellington Leonard and 
Mortimer A. Dittenhoefer. 

Among the numbers sung by Mrs. Humphryes were Bellini's 
“Qui la Voce,” Schumann’s “Die Soldatenbraut,” “Dein ist Mein 
Herz,” “The Little Soldier,”” Polonaise from “Mignon,” “Land of 
the Leal,” “In Maytime,” “Violets” and “Come to Me, Sweetheart.’ 

In response to the final ovation Mrs. Humphryes sang “Coming 
Through the Rye,” playing her own accompaniment. Her voice is 
splendid and her singing is characterized by depth of feeling. Her 
audience was en rapport with her at once.—Mansfield News, Novem 
ber 23, 1901. 





The Late Mr. Amsdel. 

T is well known that the late Henry Amsdel, the vocal 
teacher, published certificates in this paper showing 
that he was at one time the instructor of the De Reszké 
brothers. Mr. Amsdel died in Germany last year. Mrs 
Irene Amsdel, his widow, was his assistant, and is the 
only exponent of his method in this city. She is doing 
some excellent work in the direction of vocal instruction, 
and among her pupils who have sung with success are 
Miss Agnes Wainwright and Francis Suebner, of St. Mary 
the Virgin’s Church. Mrs. Amsdel will give a musicale 

on the 8th, when some of her pupils will be heard 





\ll indications point to a future even more successful for 
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LIZA DELHASE-WICKES, 
The Brilliant Beigian Pianiste. 
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Pianiste, (First Prize Leipzig Conservatory.) 
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CARNEGIE HALL, 
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HENRIETTE WEBER, 
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FLORENCE SAGE, Pianiste, 
In Historical Recitals. 
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ACCOMPANIST. 
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F. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary New York State M. T. A. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS. 





WHITNEY TEW 


The Stage—‘‘ Mr. Whitney Tew proved himeelf a singer of excellent 
capabilities. His voice, which is a bass of great compass, is delightfully 
sympathetic—now full of tenderness, now instinct with Passion and 
joy. He could not have been surpassed in his rendering of Schumann’s 
‘ Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn ’ and Liza Lehmann’s curiously weird 
‘ Myself when Young.’ "—July 4, 1901. 

London Musical Courier—“ Mr. Whitney Tew's singing was marked in 
by a high order of intelligence. He is one of the few singers now before 


In America 
November, 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


Ladies’ Field—‘‘That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney Tew, gave the 


Sole 


he sus- 





first of his recitals in Steinway Hall. Madame Lehmann’s ‘In Memo- 
riam ’ was a great test of Mr. Tew’s d inflection, 





tained the interest of his di 


the public who possesses the many qualifications that mean success. 


December 
sad January. 


Besides a voice powerful and sympathetic he has a remarkable memory, 

= eo ae — to dis , an intuitive knowledge of the poetic and 
ramatic significance of the text. In four songs by Bach, Brahm othe 

—— and ren > an great powarnel voealization end fle we bebe ean 
*xpression, and a style in singing German 60 thoroughly T: 

it was hard at times to realize his American origin - v4 ieee cee 

in English were equally impressive.” —July 5, 1901. 


in 
little to desire. 


ree songs 


supremely hard work for a single voice—fragmentary, passionate 
moody, with its pedal-note of acute sorrow. . . . Mr. dy : 
possessing a powerful voice of fine quality, and he has both the voice 
and brains for success." — May 25, 1901. 
Daily Telegraph—* Mr. Tew is an artist who commands attention 
and deserves praise. or has he the gift of feeling and the power 
le oint of intelligence he leaves but 
Mr. Tew essayed last evening songs of widely con- 


trasting kinds and of various countres, but the manner and spirit pro- 
per to each were easily revealed. and the result was a conspicuous 
success.” —May 28 1901. 


Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East (7th Street 
NEW YORK. 
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The Pianist’s Premiere in Cincinnati a Great Success. 
Cincinnati, November 30, 1901 
HE chief interest of the first Symphony concert of the 
eighth season yesterday afternoon and this evening 
centred in the American premiére of the Dutch pianist 
Eduard Zeldenrust. It was perhaps the first time in the 
musical history of this city that one of the great pianists 
from abroad started his American tour in Cincinnati. 
Most of the distinguished foreigners begin either with 
New York or Boston. This unusual honur was entirely 
owing to the fact that Lucien Wulsin, a Cincinnatian, met 
Mr. Zeldenrust at the Paris Exposition and was instru- 
mental in bringing him over to this country 
Zeldenrust had requested to play the Emperor Con- 
certo, but at the instance of Mr. Van der Stucken sub- 
stituted for it the Grieg Concerto, A minor As he 
steppped for the first time on an American concert stage 
was greeted with applause 
below the medium height 


at the afternoon concert, he 
In stature he is a little man 
In facial expression and general appearance he bears some 
resemblance both to Joseffy and Rosenthal. He has a 
rather dark complexion, black bushy hair and is stockily 
built. A slight stoop in his shoulders rather lends inter 
est to his appearance 

But if Zeldenrust is a little man in physical size, he is a 
giant of the keyboard. He plays with a fire, passion and 
impetuosity that at times 
ceed the limit, only that he holds them under perfect con- 


trol, and just as readily 


: , 
verpowering and might ex 


drops into the expression of 
gentler moods. It is the artist with an abundance of re- 
serve power that is constantly revealed by his playing— 
one who can tighten or loosen his grasp at will, but al- 
ways in conformity with the rules of art and the highest 


ideals. He is both an emotional and inte 


I llectual player 
emotional in the intensity of his readings and intellectual 


He left not 


only the impression of being a virtuoso, but a musician 


in the grasp of their character and breadth 


thoroughly grounded and finely matured 

If there is anything that is imposing in his playing more 
than another it is his virility and sense of rhythm. His 
accentuations are sharp, his rhythmic periods boldly and 
clearly defined. His dynamic force is more than astound 
colossal. The first impact of his fingers 
touch through the hall 


ing—it is simply 
sent a feeling of the virility of his 
His playing of the first cadenza led the way to a better 
realization of his force in the brilliant and elaborate ca 
denza at the close of the movement, which was played with 


passionate vehemence and tonal grandeur. There was 


something of ferocity in the emphasis with which he 
brought out the succession of chords in the Allegro Mar 
cato, but it was tempered by dignity and intelligence. It 
was musical tone to the fullest value. I liked his interpre 
tation of the Concerto. It had the genuine Norwegian 
color and taste to it. It was fierce, sometimes savage, but 
it seemed to give just the proper expression to this creation 
of Grieg 

His tremendous force was not more admirable than the 


tender poetic vein which ran through the Adagio, which he 


invested with an exquisite contrast of color. His runs in 
the final Allegro exhibited Titanic strength, and through it 
all there was an absolutely clean technic. The cadenza of 
the Finale was a climax of pianistic power and was played 
with great virtuosity. 

After being called out several times Zeldenrust played 
as an encore Liszt’s transcription of “Der Liebestod.” It 
was a marvelous reading from beginning to end—of closely 
woven texture and orchestral in effect. In fact, the Dutch 
pianist takes his readings from an orchestral standpoint 
Orchestral fibre is the sense of his playing. One feels it 
with all its expression, color and dynamic force. Not be 
fore in this city was the Grieg Concerto given so intensely 
a dramatic and orchestral an interpretation 

The enthusiasm of the audience over his playing knew 
no bounds, and he was called out ten times, and that would 
not have been the end of it only that Mr. Van der Stucken’s 


baton brought the ovation to a close J. A. Homan 





A Handsome Present for the Musician for Christmas, 


T is a difficult matter to select a present for a musician 


or a lover of music where it is desired that the object 


, 


hall be of a nature to suggest the art. No finer present 





for a music room or a studio can be found than an artistic 
bust of one of the great composers, and while a good 
likeness is generally hard to find, there is one place in 





New York that has a fine selection of these busts designed 


by the best sculptors. The illustration herewith is of a 


bust from the warerooms of William F. Hasse, 115 East 


Fourteenth street, where a complete stock of objects of 


this character can be found Those desiring a bust of 


Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Hande!, |! Mendelssohn 

Mozart, Rubinstein or Wagner can find it at the Hasse 

warerooms, and in all sizes from 9 inches high to life size 

together with the pedestals and brackets. A postal to Wil 
liam F. Hasse will secure a catalogue of ese busts 

Opinion of Lemare. 

Wepwespay, November 6 1901 

EAR Mr. Mason—Before leaving this country I must 

D I feel, send you a line to tell you how interested I 


was with some of the Mason & Hamlin reed organs I had 


the opportunity of trying in your showro s, particularly 


the two-manual pedal and pipe organ 


I feel certain that if the merits of this instrument and its 
utility were more generally known |! rganists there 
would be very few who would consider their music rooms 


complete without one 


Let me express to you, also, my intense admiration for 
the pianos which are now being made at your tftactory 
Without prejudice, I have never played on a piano which 

arly reaches the composer’s ideal; namely, perfect re 
ponsiveness of ed with beauty and refinement 

T tone 

If this expre f { n t y uc you 

I ke us¢ T if y urs very truly 





Epwin H 


LEMARI 
Hermann Carri’s Concert. 

a ANN CARRI will give a ncert f chamber 

music next Tuesday evening, December 10, at Knabe 


Hall, devoted exclusively to work 





k 
lowing program will be presented 





Quartet, for r v r nd ‘ F mir 
S P and ( 
Serenade A 
Songs 
B enspra 
\ er M r 
D 
Quintet, for piar w ‘ \ 
Victor Harris to Conpuct Wuitinc Cycite.—Much in 
entred in the first product new song 
cycle by Arthur Whiting, the verses selected from Oliver 
l’s “Overheard Garden 
Harris has the work in charge and will give it on 
December 15, at the residence of Mrs. Henry 
th Mrs. Seabury Ford, Mrs. Morris Black, Me 
7ordon and Herbert Witherspoon as soloists 


ArENS Puprm Secures Positrion.—Miss Mattie Wilson 


Macon, Ga., the possessor of a beautiful voice, was re 
cently appointed to the position of solo soprano at the 
Church of the Eternal Hope, West Eighty-first street 


Miss Wilson is a pupil at the 
West Fifty-fourth street 


Arens Vocal Studio, 261 
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FANNIE BLOOMPIELD-ZEISLER 


FOR TERMS AND DATES APPLY TO 





ALINE B. STORY, 356 La Salle Avenue, CHICAGO. 





OPENED NOVEMBER |, 1901. 


Quartier Parc Monceau, 
Paris. 














A Grand Plano 


In An 


UPRIGHT CASE. 


FAIA SLAM, 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

Ee” Direct Communication with European Managers. 

13 rue Bassano (Etoile), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


1225 Madison Avenue, New York. 





POSE, 











MITH & 
NIXON, 


Cineianati, Ohio, 


Manufacture this in- 
strument for 


MUSICIANS. 








EVAN WILLIAMS, 


TENon. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Address for Appointments, Terms, etc., 


Studio No. 10, . . 





9 East [7th Street, New York. 


ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


177 Duane Street, NEW YORK, 











Mme. OGDEN CRANE 


Vocal Instruction. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
56th St. and Seventh Ave. 


STUDIO 1007. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 12.30 te 4.80. 


Balance of time at 


Studio, 3 East 4th St., New York. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
Mrs. H. H. A, Beach. 


Sonata in A minor for violin ( Sigmund Beel and Henry R. 
and piano, Op. 34...-+-.+eseeees Bird, London, England. 

Ah, Love But a Day Wm, F. Bentley, Galesburg, II. 
Ah, Love But a Day..........+- Miss Elisa Worthley, Boston, Mass. 

The Years at the Spring........ Miss Elisa Worthley, Boston, Mass. 


George W. Chadwick. 


Thou Art So Like a Flower. Song..Madame Nevada, Boston, Mass. 
I Said to the Wind of the South. { Mrs. Frank Thomas, Topeka, 





a vcetnsvonsesss5ceseoudans ) Kan. 
ME: ” Des. cosccecccctavevedroneels Wm. F. Bentley, Galesburg, Il. 
Dear Love, When in Thine ( Mrs. Alice Kraft Benson, Wash- 
Rantt. GbR sis ciciesvscsexesavrce 7 ington, D. C. 


Miss Anne Louise Daniels, San Francisco, Cal. 
oaacanesenunniene’ Frederick Warren, Chicago, Ill. 
....e.Mme. Isabel Bouton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charles Dennee, 


Che Sandman. Song..............Mrs. Albro Blodgett, Toledo, Ohio 
I'he Sandman. Song............- Mrs. Samuel Gaines, Detroit, Mich. 
The Thought of You...... Fred. Mortimer Marston, Braintree, Mass. 
At One Look of Love.....Fred. Mortimer Marston, Braintree, Mass. 


Arthur Foote. 
Love Took Me Softly. Song......... Geo. J. Parker, Boston, Mass. 
Love from O’er the Sea. Song........ Geo. J. Parker, Boston, Mass. 
Sing, Maiden, Sing. Duet, so- ( Miss Marguerite Dietrick and 
prano and bass... decccccee ) | Clarence E, Hay, Boston, Mass. 
A Song of the Four Seasons. ( Mrs. Albro Blodgett, Toledo, 
SOMG ..cccccccccccccvccccsoocscs } Ohio. 
The Night Has a Thousand ) Wm. F. Bentley, Galesburg, III. 
Eyes. Song ..... Sid ose 
Poem from Omar Khayyam 


The Danza.... 
The Danza.. 
4 Bonny Curl...... 


( Hermann Belling, Toledo, Ohio. 
PIOMO coccccccsoee ‘ { 
I’m Wearin’ Awa’. Song....... ) 
Oh, Love, Stay By and Sing. '. Heathe Gregory, Boston, Mass. 
SOME ccccccestcccevesevecsccons 

The March Wind. Song.........-.-+- Frederick Warren, Chicago, III. 

. ‘a esk P ( Miss Lucy W. Day and Charles 
Drei Stiicke, for ’cello and piano }  Heydler, Baltimore, Md. 


Frederick Mortimer Marston, Braintree, Mass. 


Henry K. Hadley. 


Frederick Mortimer Marston, Braintree, Mass 


Love Me if I Live 


lo You, Kathleen 


Grosting avs “"""*:"*) Mrs, Morris Black, New York, 
The Butterfly Is in Love with N.Y 
the Rose..... ‘ sae 

J. H. Hahn. 
Love Me if I Live eececeseeesesWm, F, Bentley, Galesburg, I! 
Love Me if I Live } Mrs. C. H. Clements, Detroit, 
Break, Break, Break or a Ves 
The Proposal. oseus iad ? g 


( Constantin von Sternberg, Spring 
*) ~ field, Mo. 
{ Constantin von Sternberg, Gales 


Concert Polonaise........... 


Co *olonais oi 
neert | naise ) burg, Mo. 


Mildred J. Hill. 


Sleep Song. Song Frederick Mortimer Marston, Braintree, Mass 


Margaret R. Lang. 
arish Love Song.... Frederick Warren, Chicago, I). 


Frank Lynes. 


fiss M E. Wi 
Shadowtown. Duet, soprano and ( pte paid ley, Wellfleet, 
SE srovenina ben sieorsoressneryie | Mrs. E. I. Nye, Wellfleet, Mass. 
Sweetheart. Song : ceseeeeees Wm. F. Bentley, Galesburg, II! 


If All the Dreams. Frederick Mortimer Marston, Braintree, Mass. 


Edward MacDowell. 


From Woodland Sketches 

To a Wild Rose ....+.Harry Anderton, Paterson, N. J 
i PE BI vnc cid devcscanenenss Hermann Belling, Toledo, Ohio 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song....Mme. Abie Fridenberg, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song..Miss Geraldine Watrous, Baltimore, Md. 
Pip Boating TRVG6.....scceccsccccstes Wm. F. Bentley, Galesburg, Ill. 
Menie.... badab-s<csegeen soonest Wm. F. Bentley, Galesburg, III, 
From Four Songs 

The Swan Bent Low tothe Lily ) Mrs. C. E. Bennett, Minneapolis, 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine.. { Minn. 
Etude de Concert. Piano..Miss Louise de Ginther, Philadelphia, Pa 


John W. Metcalf. 


Love's Elegy Gieasksedbeucvonel Dr. Phalkhammer, San Francisco, Cal. 
Sesiah, TARR... ..ncdecccccvccvcs Fred. Mortimer Marston, Brain- 
Aboant. Ganges... csccceseccscecee { tree, Mass. 

Edna Rosalind Park. 
A Memory. Song.......... Miss Mary J. Lansing, New York, N. Y. 
A Memory. Song..... Frederick Mortimer Marston, Braintree, Mass. 
Bie BGs occ ncnsevosctessscccdence Mrs. Albro Blodgett, Toledo, Ohio 
NE iin cnnsdsnetescdunecanenacesons Samuel Gaines, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles P. Scott. 
Only a Ribbon........ Frederick Mortimer Marston, Braintree, Mass. 
Gerrit Smith. 

Alpine Rose........... Frederick Mortimer Marston, Braintree, Mass. 


Miss Edna Rosalind Park’s reputation as a composer is fast grow- 
ing, and her success steadily advancing. A set of Four Songs, re- 
cently issued, are of special merit. “Thou Art So Like a Flower” 
(violin obligato) has an excellent climax, and the violin part adds 
to its effectiveness. “A Thought” is a dainty love song, the music 
having the character of a barcarolle. “A Memory,” a simple flower 
song of exquisite beauty. The compass is only one octave. ‘“Love”’ 
(“If Love Be Such a Lovely Thing’”’) is optimistic in nature and very 
effective in its light and characteristic style. Three Songs for so- 
prano or tenor and contralto or baritone—‘My Love,” “Thy Name,’ 
“A Dream”—are short, lyrical songs of a high order. Gregory Hast, 
the well-known English tenor, has selected two of Miss Park’s 
songs for his two weeks’ tour throughout England. 


THE NAME OF POWELL IN THE ART WORLD. 
New York, November 18, 1901 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
ENTLEMEN—The following items seem to be con- 
flicting. Will you kindly state which is correct, and 
much oblige a constant reader of THe MusicaL Courier? 
Faithfully yours, Mrs. Ciara B. PALMER. 
Birmingham, Ala., Overheard.—Esther Lyons, of Nashville, will 
replace Alma Powell at the Auditorium on the 14th, playing Cig 
arette in “Under Two Flags.’”—New York Clipper, October 19, 1901 
pages 7, 39, column 4. 


Alma Webster Powell.—Madame Webster Powell is now in Rus 
sia singing with Eugene Pirani. The papers say that after the con 
cert tour in Russia the two will sing in the United States.—Musicat 
Courter, October 23, 1901, page 30, column 1. 

We confess knowing a few things, but we cannot answer 
this inquiry. We do know that Mme. Alma Webster 
Powell, the singer, is now in Russia. The other Alma 
Powell appears to an actress, and moreover she does 
not appear to be a Webster. 


Church Musical Service. 

A MUSICAL service conducted by Hermann Hans 

Wetzler, the organist, will be given at the Collegiate 
Church, Fifth avenue and Forty-eighth street, Monday 
evening, December 9. The quartet choir of the church, 
Mrs. Marie Kunkel-Zimmermann, Mrs. Gertrude Stein- 
Bailey, Dr. Ion Jackson and Julian Walker, will assist in 
the following program: 


Evocation, 6.16 Cialis BIMGGs os cccecocsccoovedsvscsvcescesoess. Liszt 
Mr. Wetzier. 
RG FRc ccavveviscevssceseuaienbeccegessasetedeceseueseessooes Mozart 
Quartet. 
Three numbers from the Cantata, O, Ewigkeit, Du Donner- 
NE ch niecs6ess0cdpnncdsekbonaduabeebaaeamesneasoninieeesmeae Bach 
Ral TE Cie oo cnnccssvisaparcscathbaniaccerstendescsenvreiee Bach 


IEE, 5 sd cen d4nebes deeeeie ee padeibbedtebeeetacuseandese —— 


RR TOE in ncn ch bcs cinntvtens ithe ctctnktoamnreaes —- 
Julian Walker. 
POE PE En Oe Eee: 
Peeinde;, Pugue, Geren, .civgecscceves cescntesnetsctveectempes Franck 
Mr Wetzler. 

Terzetto from Christmas Oratorio...............ceeeceeeees Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Zimmerman, Messrs. Jackson and Walker. 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor (Book 2, Peters’ edition)........ Bach 

Mr. Wetzler. 
No cards of admission will be required. 


ESTHER PALLISER AT THE METROPOLITAN. 


ISS ESTHER PALLISER, the American prima 
donna, will make her re-entrée in this country at a 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday evening, 
December 8. The Paur Symphony Orchestra, Josef Hof- 
mann, the pianist, and Jean Gérardy, the ’cellist, will ap- 
pear with Miss Palliser in a program that promises to at- 
tract a great audience. Since she was heard here some 
years ago Miss Palliser has become a reigning favorite in 
England, scoring many triumphs in opera as well as in 
concert and oratorio. In connection with this paragraph 
we republish a number of Miss Palliser’s recent criticisms: 
GOOD FRIDAY CONCERTS, CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Miss Esther Palliser, whose beautiful voice seemed to fill the 
huge building with ease, gave Rossini’s “Inflammatus” and Sulli 
van’s lovely “The Night Is Calm and Cloudless,” from the “Golden 
Legend,” with particularly effective support from the chorus. The 
latter number she was compelled to repeat.—London Daily Tele- 
graph. 

“THE CREATION.” 

Miss Esther Palliser was absolutely delightful, singing with an 
intelligence, a clarity of note and a purity of tone that were posi 
tively engaging.—Pall Mal! Gazette. 





CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

This popular work of Schubert’s (“Song of Miriam’), usually 
known as “Miriam’s Song of Triumph,” opened the afternoon's pri 
gram, with Miss Esther Palliser as the soprano soloist. The music 
is eminently suited to Miss Palliser’s bright voice, and she fairly 
revelled in the part, her C in alt ringing out above the voices of 
the chorus.—Chester Chronicle 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, LONDON—GOUNOD’S “RE 

DEMPTION.” 

Miss Esther Palliser, who has now taken her place in the front 
rank of concert singers, gave a splendid account of the sopran: 
music, earning an encore for the melodious “From Thy Love as a 
Father.”—Morning Post. 

HALLE CONCERT, MANCHESTER—‘LOHENGRIN.” 

Miss Palliser never sang with greater skill and finish, and on the 
stage she must be an ideal Elsa. She has acquired the secret, more 
over, of being dramatic without being theatrical, and from first to 
last she sang not only with sustained vocal power, but with intelli 
gence and refinement.— Manchester Guardian. 

“FLYING DUTCHMAN.” 

The Senta ballad was magnificently sung last night by Miss Pal 

liser.—Liverpool Courier 
WAGNER CONCERT 

Miss Palliser sang “Elizabeth’s Greeting,” from “Tannhauser,’ 
with much dramatic fervor, and achieved great success by her impas 
sioned delivery of the final scene in “Tristan.""—London Morning 
Post. 

BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL—BACH’S “PASSION” MUSIC¢ 

The soprano solos were in the safe hands of Miss Esther Palliser 
who was in splendid voice and sang all through with fervor 
“Bleed and Break, Thou Loving Heart,”’ was magnificently rendered 
and “Lord to Thee” was sung most devoutly.—Liverpool Post 

“ELIJAH”—GLASGOW 

Miss Esther Palliser gave a very dramatic rendering of the so 
prano solos, and soon proved that she had both sustaining power 
and fine quality, and that she was an accomplished oratorio singer 
sufficiently free from the oratorio tradition to make the most 
her part in the “Elijah.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Miier’s New Compositions.—The Oliver Ditson Com 
pany, of Boston and New York, have published recently 
some easy pieces for the piano, by the resident composer 
Carl C. Miiller, teacher of harmony, &c. The pieces, 
named “Easter Morn,” “Minuet,” “Morning Promenade,” 
“On the Hobby Horse,” “Our Birdie” and “The Chase,” 
are easy and without octaves, just suited to the spirit of 
the children, melodious, and ought for that reason to se 
cure a wide popularity. 








¢ TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN 


Vocal Instruction, 


Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
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ALMA STENCEL == 


Will appear in New York this Season after her remarkable Berlin debut. 


































R. WATKIN MILLS 


England’s Eminent Basso, | 


In America, April, May, June, 1902. | 
| 


CAN BE SECURED FOR 
ORATORIO AND RECITALS. -ccsssssessnsttill 
Under the Sole Direction of 


W. SPENCER JONES, 
BROCKVILLE, CANADA. 


CHARLES W. 


CLARK 


BARITONE. 


Under Exclusive Management 
THE HAMLIN COMPANY, 
514 Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Conservatory of the ‘Geselischaft der Musikfreunde”’ 

in Vienna. 

The new conservatory established in Vienna by the “Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde” (Society of Music Lovers) will be opened on 
January 2, 1902, under the direction of Emil Sauer. 

Application for admission should be made before December 1s, 
1901, at latest, to the “Direction des Conservatoriums,” Vienna. 

Applicants must produce a certificate of their musical training up 
to date, a baptismal (birth) certificate, and, on demand, a certifi- 
cate of health. 

The charge for entrance fee is 10 Austrian crowns, annual tuition 
fee 600 crowns, the latter to be paid in advance in three equal parts. 

The committee’s examinations for admission will take place from 
anuary 2 to January 5, 1902. 

4 Candidates a be required to play from memory a prelude and 
fugue from J. S. Bach’s “Well-Tempered Clavichord”; a self-selected 
classical piece of some length and a modern composition for the 
piano. pupils accepted must bind themselves to at least one 
school year. 5 : 

Further particulars will be found in the Statute to be obtained at 
the office of the Conservatory, where all other information relative 
to the courses is likewise given. 
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Nevada Sings in Boston, 


HE tour of Mme. Emma Nevada and her company 
started out most successfully. From the newspaper 
reports audiences are receiving the prima donna with some- 
thing of the old-time enthusiasm. The Boston Transcript 
of November 27 published this dramatic report of Madame 
Nevada’s concert in Boston: 

There was a large audience at the Colonial Theatre yesterday af- 
ternoon to hear the American soprano Madame Nevada, and her 
company of assisting European artists. Before Madame Nevada 
herself appeared there was a concert of very respectable length by 
these artists. First Mr. Moreau played two piano solos, and then 
Heathe Gregory, a baritone with a beautiful voice, sang a French 
song very well. Mr. Maquarre played on the flute, and Pablo 
Casals played very artistically an Elégie for "Cello by Faure. Then 
there was a pause. At just 7 minutes of 4 Mr. Moreau, who played 
admirable accompaniments, seated himself at the piano, and, after a 
moment, struck a chord. Instantly the pair of red curtains across 
the Gothic door at the back of the stage were drawn aside, and 
there, in a Grecian robe of white and gold, a fillet of golden ivy 
leaves on her head, stood Madame Nevada. For a minute she re- 
mained motionless, then, amid hearty applause, she walked timidly 
down the stage and sang an aria from “‘La Perle du Brésil” and the 
“Lakmé.” 


After the arias Madame Nevada ran lightly off the stage, but re 


Bell Song from 


turned to receive, with glad surprise, a pot of heather, and many 


beautiful bunches of roses. “All these?” she exclaimed, under her 


breath, but still audibly. The applause continuing, Madame Nevada 


laid the roses on the piano, but held the pot in her arms 





> rose, shall I wear 





Mr. Gregory led off the second half of the program, singing, to 
the composer’s accompaniment, two songs by Arthur Foote. To 
these he added Mr. Foote’s “When Icicles Hang by the Wall.” 
Madame Nevada followed, singing songs by Chadwick, Tschai- 
kowsky and Bemberg, with Mr. Foote’s “Irish Folksong” as an 
encore, Mr. Foote playing the accompaniment. Then came Mr 
los (and an encore), and Mr. Casals, who 
Madame Nevada 


Moreau with two piano so 
played in excellent style a sonata by Locatelli 
ended the concert with the Shadow Song from “Dinorah.” 

In all the arias Madame Nevada displayed a masterly coloratura, 
with a remarkably clear, brilliant staccato, such as we rarely have 


an opportunity of hearing. Her high notes are very sweet and 


beautiful. Madame Nevada sang the “Shadow Dance” with especial 
brilliance. She was enthusiastically applauded 

Other Boston criticisms follow: 

Madame Nevada had the rather singular experience of coming 
back to Boston unknown personally to about ali of the younger 
generation in her audience, and yet with her old-time small, pure, 
flexible voice practically unimpaired. Time has certainly been a 
good fellow to this somewhat unique singer. He has neither bur 
lened her with “embonpoint,” as the courteous say, nor yet has he 
shorn her voice of its youthful sweetness. Strength it never had, 
nor has it advanced at al! in that respect Sut it is a pleasant voice 
to listen to, devoid of fire or emotional qualities, but smooth and 
soothing and always true in intonation. The singer’s pianissimo is 


truly remarkable. 

Clad in a species of Grecian costume of white and gold, Madame 
Nevada made a sudden and rather theatric ppearance between 
parted curtains, and then sang the “Mysoli” song from “The Pear! 
of Brazil,” with quite charming effect. Not so effective was the 
Bell Song, in which the voice did not quite respond to every 
mand The group of mgs was pleasantly interpreted.—Boston 
Traveler, November 27, 1901. 





Her singing is delightfully true, and she is still absol 





of her vocal cords, and her phras has gained in and 
In artistic conception 
The numbers she sang were carefully « sen so as to be well 





within her scope. The chanson from a Perle du Brésil,” w 





ntricate cadenza; the Bell Song from “Lakmé”; a little gr 


nes by American, Russian and French composers, and the fa 


Shadow Song from “Dinorah” were the selections, and were given 
with much artistic merit. 

Of the assisting company, Heathe Gregory, bass, gave the most 
satisfaction. His voice has a remarkably wide range and he sang in 
good taste.—Boston Post. 

Madame Nevada's selections were principally from her former re- 
pertory, and comprised “Mysoli’s Couplets,” from “The Pearl of 
Brazil’; the Bell Song from “Lakmé” and the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah.” These had the even scale, the bird-like clearness, the 
airy heights of pitch, the bright staccato and the facile execution 
which always were the charms and embellishments of her style, and 
have lost no delicacy or fineness in these intervening years. Besides 
these, she sang Chadwick’s “Du bist wie eine Blume,” Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Travonschaka” and Bemberg’s “La Fee aux Chansons,” add- 
ing as encores “Shall I Wear a White Rose?” and “You'll Wander 
Far and Wide, Dear.” These were exquisitely sung—with, quietude, 
simplicity and serenity of tone and absolute perfection of enuncia 
tion; while in the Tschaikowsky and the second encore (a Foote 
song, we think), there were a soft fullnes and a pathos which we 
do not recall from her earlier singing. There was an example for 
many a singer of plain home importance in the repose of her man- 
ner, which lent expressiveness to the ce and the light or shadow 
of the spirit on the face and in the beautiful distinction of her 
speech, 7 | 


1e attendant artists were all praiseworthy and appreciated 
—Boston Herald. 





With the exception of Madame Nevada, the soloists were new 


to Boston, and the soprano was almost a stranger, her app 





in this city having been few and those not in later years 


Madame Nevada's fame as an operatic singer is better known abroad 


than in the land of her birth, for she has won many triumphs in 
foreign cities. In America her work has mainly been in concert 
and her tours have been few on account of her European engage 


ments. So to nearly every one of yesterday's audience she was as 


much of a stranger as any member of her company 
Nevada excels as an exponent of the florid style of music, and her 
selections yesterday were principally of this l, which require 





flexibility and brilliancy in execution. Her voice is light and crys 


talline, the upper tones are very musical, the middle register is a 


trifle lacking in clearness and the control is excellent. It is a silvery 

ice without much warmth or dramatic power, but splendidly 
adapted to interpret compositions of the light Italian scl i in 
runs and cadenzas shows the flute-like quality which is demanded 


in the bravura class of music 

Her principal numbers were the “Song of Mysoli,” from “The 
Pearl of Brazil’; the Bell Song, from “Lakmé,” and the Shadow 
Song, from “Dinorah.” She also sang arias by Chadwick, Tscha 
kowsky and Bemt 
' 


The operatic selections were sung with br 





ant effect and all the vocal pyrotechnics were executed with a 
Nevada's 


voice harmonized beautifully with the flute part in the “Mys 


skill and facility which were very pleasing to the ear 








ng, which was played by Maquarre, voice and flute sounding like 
two instruments in perfect accord. The other excerpts call for no 
special commendation, the styles of the three 

ling for the same vocal celerity anc r€ 

The sin songs by Chadwick. 7 k 

ng with good expression, the tenderness 

ggerated, and in response to the latter c 


vada gave an encore number, Arthur Foote 
ment. Madame Nevada was 


pieces, and throughout the concert she w: 


presented with 





Boston Globe 


Millard Neiley, a basso with 
a fine, solid voice, and a pupil of Francis Walker, is 


A Francis WALKER Pup 


singing in concerts and oratorio in the Maine cities. He 


will be finishing his engagements there during the coming 
holiday season and early in January returns to New York 
| ll shortly 


to continue his studies with Mr. Walker, and will s 
after be heard in one of the studio recitals of the Walker 


Severn School of 
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George A. Mictzke. 
_” the death of George A. Mietzke, of Rockville, who 
died at Hartford, Tuesday, Co 


necticut loses one of 


her ablest and best known musicians. He came from Rut- 


land, Vt., some years ago, when he became and 





choir director at the Union C At 


r 
RO 


ional 
the monthly praise services he introduced many of the 
prominent church singers of New York, New Haven, Hart 


| 


ford and Boston As a con poser he achieved c nsiderable 





reputation, especially in sacred music. His acquaint 
with the musical profession was large. Impressive services 


were held this afternoon at the church, 





where he had 
served so long and faithfully ERZAHLER 


New Haven, Conn November >, 10 








Mires 1n “Exvsyau.”—At the performance of “Elijah” by 
the Oratorio Society of New York, Tuesday, November 
19, public and press united in crediting Gwilym Miles, the 
baritone, with the success of the evening. Mr. Miles’ per 

e places him at the top of the list of oratorio sing 
ers. Following are some of the criticisms which appeared 
in the New York dailies the day after the performance: 
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Gwily Miles sang the f I a great deal of 

gor da eved a ss e aud singing Is Not 
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The real soloist of the evening was Gwilym Miles His pure in 
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William Keen 
ino and theory pupil of E M Bow 


Piano RecitaL sy A BowMAN Pup 


of Paterson, N. J., ay_ 


mg 


nt : ssisted 
by Misses Isabelle Benerford, Emma Benz and May S 





man, gave a recital that city week Tuesday, : 
McCollom, some of his advanced pupils, in which the pro- 
d of pieces by Schubert, Liszt, Chopin, 
Bendel, Reinhold and others Mr. Keen’s 


uch and general style were regarded as highly musical 


gram was compose 
' 1" 
MacDowell 


He is a very successful teacher 
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and Drama, JOSEPH SMITH, 5 Via Rondinelli, FLORENCE, ITALY. 








: Direction for Concert, Opera 


UGE 


The Eminent Pianist 


INT 


one or more concerts are requested to] make immediate application. 
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WAL BERT 


has arranged with Mr. JOSEPH SMITH for a Tour of FORTY CONCERTS ONLY, during the months of ‘ 
January, February and March, 1903. Those organizations and managers who may be desirous of arranging 
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R. JOSEPH SMITH HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HE HAS ARRANGED FOR A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CONSISTING OF ALIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERTS ONLY, DURING 




















JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1903, OF THE CELEBRATED 


Kaim Orchestra & Munich, 


HE FAME OF MR. WEINGARTNER AND OF THE ORGANIZATION 
WHICH HE HAS UNDER HIS PERMANENT DIRECTION DIS- 


DIRECTED BY 








FELIX WEINGARTNER. 


PENSES WITH ANY COMMENT WHATEVER AS TO THE ARTISTIC 


IMPORTANCE OF THIS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Telegrams : 
Smith-Rondinelli- Florence 


Kindly address all communications to 


Concert and Theatrical Direction JOSEPH SMITH, 


5 Via Rondinelli, 
Florence, |taly. 
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THE EVERETT. 
A Piano for Artists. 


By Otto Floersheim. 


NE of the chief prerogatives of a critic, and one 
O easily and joyfully exercised by a connoisseur who 
happens to be sure of his own judgment, is the discovery 
and proclaiming of new talent, be it of a creative or re- 
productive kind. To make known to the world at large, 
and thus to smooth and pave the hard road to public 
recognition of young, budding genius, is one of the noblest 
privileges of a critic, but also one of his most difficult and, 
so to speak, most hazardous tasks. It requires not only 
knowledge, but also experience and judgment. “And when 
found, make note of,” Captain Cuttle used to say in “Dom- 
bey & Son,” which wise axiom I have been trying to fol- 
low and live up to for the last quarter of a century. Thus 
I found and made note of many artists and new works, 
which, without the substantial and effective backing of 
Tue Musicat Courrier, might have remained, not un- 
known to fame, for genius will ultimately find its way to 
recognition, but whose progress was thus facilitated. 

One of the most striking examples of the truth of the 
above observations is the short cut to fame achieved in this 
country by the Russian pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
When he made his début in a most modest and entirely 
unheralded fashion in Berlin four seasons ago, his merits 
were not overlooked by some of my brethren of the criti- 
cal quill, but he conquered his way there with the musi- 
cal public only after repeated appearances, and his success 
could not then be compared with that achieved in this 
country; while after his return from the United States 
Gabrilowitsch was and is now recognized as one of the 
world’s most remarkable pianists. This success was in 
every way a perfectiy legitimate one, and it by no means 
detracts from Gabrilowitsch’s merits as an artist, that as a 
man he possesses a most genial, charming and sympathetic 
personality. In my very first criticism of Gabrilowitsch’s 
playing I took occasion to say that as far as poetry of 
conception, romantic spirit, and, in an executive way, 
beauty of touch and quality of tone were concerned, in 
one word that regarding style, Gabrilowitsch came nearer 
to Paderewski—then and still my ideal of a pianist—than 
any other artist of the keyboard I had heard. Incidentally 
I also predicted that any American manager who would 
take up this young and unknown pianist would surely 
find the venture a profitable one. There are people in this 
country who read THe Musicat Courter with attention, 
and they are the ones who derive the benefit from their 
$5 annual investment, as the sequel will show. 

When this prediction was made, the writer little dreamed 
that it would be verified so soon. It happened, how- 
ever, that one day he received in Berlin a telegram from 
St. Petersburg, signed by Gabrilowitsch and asking the 
following question: “What do you know about the 
Everett piano for concert purposes?” My answer truth- 
fully stated: “Everett highly respected old firm, whose 
uprights I know and think very good, but with the merits 
of whose grands I am not personally acquainted.” It was 
subsequently learned that at this very time a member 
of the Everett Company was negotiating with the great 
Russian pianist for an American tour. Soon after the ex- 


change of the above dispatches the announcement was 
nade that a definite engagement had been perfected 
whereby Gabrilowitsch would visit the United States early 
in the season of 1900, and would give a limited number 
of concerts and recitals. The high reputation the Everett 
piano enjoyed in this country did not extend at that time 
to Europe, and so fastidious and exacting an artist as 
Gabrilowitsch naturally felt misgivings as to the character 
of the piano, which was to be instrumental in making or 
Hitherto he had only an 


indefinite idea of the Everett, which cannot be wondered 


marring his success America. 


at, inasmuch as even the writer, who certainly is in a posi- 
keep in touch with the development of the piano 


making industry in various parts of the world, and espe- 


cially in the United States, had no adequate en of 
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American Tour oft 1902. 


PABLO CASALS, Violoncellist. 
MOREAU, Pianist. 
MAQUARRE, Fiutist. 
HEATHE GREGORY, Basso. 


Opening, Colonial Theatre, Boston, November 26. 


First 
Appearance 
7 in 


And Her Company of Assisting European Artists, 


} Direction of EDWARD STEVENS and ALBERT SUTHERLAND.—M, J. MURPHY, Representative. 
FOR TERMS AND DATES, SPECIAL RECITALS OR CONCERTS, ADDRESS 


: Room 3 New Zealand Building, 37th Street and Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


the new scale Everett concert grand, which product had 
come into existence only after his departure from Amer- 
ica nine years ago. Almost simultaneously with the sign- 
ing of the contract the firm shipped one of the latest 
Everett concert grands to Gabrilowitsch at St. Petersburg, 
and the pianist at once subjected it to the most rigid tests 
in order to ascertain whether it would meet his require- 
ments. A few days after receiving the piano, Gabrilo- 
witsch wrote a letter praising in unequivocal terms the 
instrument and declaring that it far surpassed his 
expectations. He concluded by saying that he was per- 
fectly willing to risk his reputation with such a piano as 
the Everett. This in itself was no small victory for the 
American instrument. Its greater triumphs, however, were 
yet to come. The brilliant and sustained success achieved 
by Gabrilowitsch, when he visited this country and gave 
upward of fifty performances in conjunction with the lead- 
ing orchestras and in recital programs, is so much a mat- 
ter of history that it seems unnecessary to enlarge upon 
it here. No pianist, with possibly the exception of Pade- 
rewski, ever won so quick and sweeping a victory. After 
his first performance the leading music critics capitu- 
lated and joined in a chorus of praise. Indeed, they vied 
with one another in extolling the merits of the newcomer 
and in bestowing praise upon the pianist they took occa- 
sion to speak also in the most complimentary terms of the 
piano he used. In fact the pianist and the piano seemed to 
Gabrilowitsch himself frequently admitted 
that he could not have wrought so pronounced a success 
on a piano wanting in the noble qualities which cause the 
Everett to stand out so conspicuously. While formerly 
this instrument had been played by some of the leading 
American pianists, and had never failed to impress favor- 
ably audiences and critics, yet it remained for the Russian 
virtuoso to exploit in the most brilliant way this compara- 
tively new art creation. The progress of Gabrilowitsch’s 
tour of course was watched by his many admirers and 
friends also on the other side of the Atlantic, and hence 
it came to pass that the Everett, hitherto entirely unknown, 
became by reflected glory one of the most talked about of 
the American pianos. Now, whenever the name of Gabrilo 


divide honors. 


witsch is mentioned over there, the name Everett is linked 
with that of the artist, for it is a well acknowledged fact 
that the greatest tour he ever made so far was accom- 
plished by means of the Everett piano. 

Upon his return home Gabrilowitsch addressed a letter 
to the firm, expressing his thanks for the magnifi- 
cent pianos which had been placed at his disposal and for 
the liberal and courteous treatment he had received at the 
hands of the Everett Company. In this letter he com- 
mitted himself unreservedly to the opinion that the Ever- 
ett is incomparable as a concert instrument and that it 
possesses all the essentials which constitute the ideal 
piano. This testimonial was wholly unsolicited and bore 
unmistakable evidences of sincerity. It was not one of the 
perfunctory kind, which pianists feel it incumbent upon 
themselves to write at the close of their tours. 

In corroboration of this estimate stands a private letter 
which the writer received from Gabrilowitsch shortly be- 
fore the artist left America. 
private nature he unbosomed himself more freely than he 


In this communication of a 


could have done in one designed for publication. The 
gist and culminating point of it was that he considered 
the Everett grands “simply marvelous.” 

A week ago last Sunday I was one of a party, consist- 
ing of Emil Paur, Alvin Schroeder and a few others, who 
were invited to dine with Richard Burmeister at his hos- 
pitable home. In the parlor I found an Everett concert 
grand, upon which, later in the afternoon, the host per- 
formed for us his arrangement of Liszt’s Concerto Pate- 
tico, originally written for two pianos without orchestra. 
As it now stands in Burmeister’s new version it presents 
a third Liszt piano concerto and a most effective as well 
as valuable addition to the not over numerous modern 
literature of works for piano with orchestra. In the 
matic contents as well as architectural structure this al- 
most unknown work Liszt’s outrivals by far both his 
E flat and his A major concertos. Its faults, the usual 
ones of the greatest of all pianists that ever lived, have 
been almost obviated and the work has been peageeees to 





America, 








a most rema‘kable degree by the musicianly treatment it 
has received at the hands of Burmeister. As I turned 
the leaves of the cleanly written score, I had occasion to 
admire the brilliancy and finesse of the orchestration. 
Moreover excrescences and prolixity in form have been 
excised with a judicious and tasteful hand, while the prin- 
cipal fault of Liszt, the lack of polyphony, has been tem- 
pered to a remarkable degree by the introduction of a 
short fugato before the coda and by many polyphonic 
devices in the orchestral accompaniment, as well as in the 
piano part, disseminated all over the arrangement with 
masterly skill. In this new garb the Liszt Concerto Pate- 
tico is bound to prove in the near future an attraction to 
all great pianists and will become one of their repertory 
numbers just as much as up to the present were the hack- 
neyed Liszt E flat and the far less played, but musically 
far more valuable, A major concertos. 

Burmeister performed the same labor of love for the 
veteran Weber 
mental garb and modernizing effectively the piano part, and 
his orchestration of the Chopin F minor Concerto has al 


“Concertstiick,” clothing it with new instru- 


ready become a standard edition, being now used in prefer 
ence to the original, among others by Paderewski and 
Ansorge. 

The Everett piano which Burmeister played upon on this 
occasion is a mate to the one he used with such telling 
effect in the various music festivals, orchestral concerts 
and recitals at which he was the soloist. The instru- 
ment is by no means new, having been subjected to con 
stant usage for several years, but it still possesses those 
tonal attributes which belong exclusively to the new scale 
Everett. 

In contemplating the many brilliant successes 


Indeed it is a fine example of durability. 
f such 


artists as Gabrilowitsch and Burmeister when they used the 
Everett, one cannot avoid the conclusion that the mere fact 
that such pre-eminent pianists as these are willing to link 
their destinies with this comparatively new comer among 
the concert grands, is most convincing testimony as to the 
high achievement made by the Everett Piano Company 
This fact alone speaks volumes for the musical qualities of 
the instrument, for no pianist such as these would ally 
himself with an unmusical or unsatisfactory piano 
While these two eminent artists are here singled out, it 
should not be forgotten that scores of others, not perhaps 
quite so distinguished, have become earnest adherents of 
the Everett piano and swear by it in and out of season 
The number of capable pianists who use the Everett exclu 
sively in their concerts and recitals is already formidable 
and continues to grow. Having learned of these facts 
through my weekly reading of THe Musticat Courter and 
naturally curious to make the personal acquaintance of a new 
product of the piano manufacturers’ art, which had been 
described to me in such glowing terms by Gabrilowitsch 
and Burmeister, I wended my way to the elegant and spa 
cious Fifth avenue warerooms of the Everett Piano Com 
pany. Here a pleasant surprise was in store for me, when 
I found the identical grand piano upon which Gabrilo- 
witsch had played at his American début. Of course 
it received the principal share of my attention, and 
after coaxing from it in broadest sonority some har- 
monies, such as occur to me only when my aural sense 
is being satisfied to its utmost capacity, I no longer 
wondered at the enthusiasm which the instrument gen 
erated in my friend and in ever so many other artists. 
The Everett people, after having spent no end of money, 
thought, time and intelligent energy upon the manufac 
ture of their pianos, have succeeded in perfecting an in- 
strument which constitutes a revelation in the direction 
of modern piano acoustics and scientific tonal research. 
I should like to call the Everett an “original” piano, 
for just as it is that in scale and in many other 
details of the mechanical part of construction, it 
also has a quality of tone that permits of the use 
of that adjective. Broad and noble, remarkable for 
singing quality all through the different registers up into 
the highest treble, powerful in the bass and above all pure 
and limpid are the tones emitted from the Everett piano. 
The action, perfectly organized and electric in movement, 
is responsive to every demand made upon it, and a good 
touch will never fail to elicit a tone, which for quality as 
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well as volume makes the Everett essentially “a piano 
for artists,” and from my critical point of view constitutes 


a musical and artistic revelation. 








Arthur Hochman, 
RTHUR HOCHMAN, the pianist, played the past 
A week in Wilkesbarre and Altoona with great success. 
In the former city he was the soloist of the first concert of 
the Concordia Society. At Altoona he gave a recital as 
follows: 


Chromatische Fantaisie and Fugue.. sowaseweoddaewewa odbhee came 
Schubert 


Sonate 4, minor, op. 42........... debe ddbiciniiiion de wae 

Alceste oes Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
DU [. Miccccedversamenesebeteekeesesesiodwssonheubenenien Chopin 
Etude, op. 25, No. 2.......+.- ba ; a sonesvoeueese Chopin 
Nocturne serddanaee =e . s : em iiitiak tenia Chopin 
Valse Brillante inca tikes Chopin 
ORIN, BI Bi. 0006660000 cacevoccccedeccesoedevcsnseoovese Chopin 


Berceuse Hochman 


Capriccioso Hochman 
Staccato Etude.. ‘ ac0es Scharwenka 
Midsummer Night's Dream..... cond — ..- Liszt 

Concerning his work the press of these cities says: 

Mr. Hochman, who appeared fresh from a New York triumpl 
proved the most satisfactory virtuoso Wilkesbarre has heard at the 
piano in years. He has a technic not only exceptional but mar 
velously facile, and the contrast from the piano pounding artist to 
the performer of easy grace, plastic and dainty, full of sympathy 
yverament, held the audience breathlessly 
Wilkesbarre Times, November 1901 


to the best of musical tem 


waiting his finished phrase 


Not in a long time has the Concordia given so delightful a con 





cert as the one so thoroughly enjoyed by a very large audience 


night, and seldom has there been such hearty applause as voiced 


the appreciation of Hochman’s performance after each of his br 


liant numbers. The young pianist has scored brilliant successes 


? ‘ 
since his appearance in this country, as he did in Europe, and he 


added last night another to his long list, for the audience was m« 


enthusiastic. Hochman is a young man, very young for so able a 
pianist, and modest, but with the fire of musical genius burning in 
his eyes. He won his greatest applause in the rendition of Liszt's 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” when the hall rang with the hand 
baby grand, which tl Con 


Evening Leader 


clapping. He played on the Wissner 


cordia won at the Brooklyn Sangerfest.—W ilkesb 





The first of the Millar concert course was given in the Opera 


House last night and was a great success musically The attendance 





was not what it should have been, but there was a good representa 


tion of the music loving people of Altoona, Hollidaysburg and Bir 


make the course more popular and 


mingham, a fact which wil 
ncrease the patronage. The attraction last evening was Arthur 
Hochman, pianist, and his rendition of the compositions of suc 


ers as Liszt, Chopin, Bach and Schubert pleased the tener 





eI 

who compelled him to reply to frequent encores by their applau 

which he well deserved. He is an excellent performer of rare ability 
th a fine touch and good techni Altoona Tribune, November 


The first of the Millar concerts, a piano recital by Arthur H 


man, was given in the Opera House last evening, a fair-sized aud 





ence, composed largely of amateurs 
city and nearby places being present. The program rendered « 

prised selections from Bach, Schubert, Gluck, Saint-Saéns, Chopin 
sitions and its 


Scharwenka, Liszt and from i's own cx 





rendition was marked with display of the technic and 


the spirit of music The audience, which was a critical one, showed 
its delight, the pianist responding to a number of encores Phe 
“Valse Brillante” and Polonaise, op. 53, by Chopin, and I 








“Midsummer Night's Dream” were among the numbers partict 
pleasing.—Altoona Times, November 28, 1901 





BARBER DrawiNnG Room Recitat.—On Monday afternoon 
William H. Barber gave his first drawing room recital at 
the residence of Mrs. R. Burnham Moffat, No. 12 East 
Sixty-sixth street. His program was as follows: 


Fantaisie Mozart 
Gavotte and Musette, op. 1 D’ Albert 
lo the Spring Grieg 
Chanson Triste I'schaikowsky 
Scherzetto ... . ; Moszkowsk 
Prelude, op. 10, No, 1 , Mac Dowell 
Caprice .. Stavenhagen 
Maiden’s Wish (transcribed by Liszt) Chopin 
Impromptu in F sharp.......... Chopin 


Etude, op. 10, No. 12 sie — Chopin 
Ballade, from F 
Romance in F sharp 


Hungarian Rhapsodie, N« 13 . Liszt 
I d 





ying Dutchman Wagner- Liszt 


Schumann 


start on his long trip, which wil 


artist, able to cope with the giants of the piano. His 


JOSEF HOFMANN’S TOUR 


O pianist who in recent years has visited the United 
States has shown such industry, endurance and 
speed as Josef Hofmann has displayed since he arrived in 
this country. His ability to fill so many engagements in 
such rapid succession excites almost as much astonish 
ment among pianists as his wonderful skill when sitting 
before the keyboard 
Mr. Hofmann has been and will continue to be inces 


santly busy. Last night he played in Trenton, N. J. He 


will to-morrow night give his first recital in Boston 


d the next day 


Friday night he will play in Portland, ar 
will give his second recital in Boston 
Next Sunday night, in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Mr. Hofmann will be the principal soloist, and he wil! 
play at the Waldorf-Astoria the following day Imm 
diately after this performance he will go to Philadelp! 
and then hurry to Richmond, Va., where he will give a 
He will hasten back to New York to fill an en 


gagement in Brooklyn with the Boston Symphony Or 


recital 
chestra, and the next day will play in New York with th 
Same Organization 


After this New York appearance Mr. Hofmann w 


keep him traveling un 


the beginning of spring 


Hofmann’s successes in the United States this season 


have far eclipsed those he achieved on | former Vv 


He is now universally acknowledged as a fully matured 


utation now is much higher than it ever was, and there is 


a deep and widespread interest in his tour 


HorMANN WitH New YorK PHILHARMONIC So 


Hofmann’s re-entrée in New York was one that he will 


long remember At the public rehearsal he was greeted 
by a large and enthusiastic audience and at the concert on 
Saturday evening by one of the largest audiences that ha 


assembled at a Philharmonic concert in recent years. The 


following are excerpts from the New York papers 


Mr. Hofmann was at his very best in the concert His interpre 
ation was grac 1s serene ica < eT t ( 
ty im scaies, arpeggiated pa ge runs t the ble note the 
nduct of his dynamics, variety f touc nd tona rt wre 
beyond criticism You could not put your finger or f 
neerto yesterday and give aught t raise rhe R nstein | 
nor Barcarolle that he gave as a rec pic 
vered.—New York Sun, Nove r if 
Hofmann played the Rubinstein D 1 r Concert 


r New York Herald, November 1 





Hofmann played the R ein ( ert ple 
t and « r New York 1 Nove ‘ 

Hofmann chose the R nstein ( t f t g 

r Ame n He r 

{ r c thar c te at ne I l < 

yar in Eve g Post, N er € ¢ 

Hofmann played the R nstein ( ce H r 

e was he i here ears ag It w 1 

en, and it was a | pe ‘ rt \ 
ertiser, November 1 

Of Hofmann’s R nstein ¢ erfor P e s 
say mucl rhe y ng pianist is no less a Ag xe 
int, no less an inte gent thinke W ise¢ r r ter ot i ea 

n last spring. Moreover sR ( 

ra 4, suits him we and brings t r f g g 
ynamics, his crisp, clear t his ke fe ge f 
Mail and Express, November 1 

Josef Hofmann gave one of his crysta e, clear ‘ 

gs, and it would see at he s al stered r 

ion. His surety and authority well could be g to a pianist tw 

s age.—New York Press, November 17 

HoFMANN’s First Recital 

The following are extracts, from the daily papers 

Mr. Hofmann was at his best yesterday He played S ibert’s 
Impromptu in G major with a lusciousness of tone and a song 
ness quite indescribable; the Schubert-Liszt “Soirée de Viens 


major with a briliancy equally marvelous, and Liszt’s “Gnomen 
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Winter Term Begins Tuesday, Jan. 7. 





The Organ is taught by WILLIAM C. CARL. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Musical Analysis, Etc., taught 
by A. J. GOODRICH. 
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reigen” with a daintiness and definess of touch absolutely bewilder 
ng.—New York Tribune 
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Hofman: elivered with abs e finish New York § 
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t of master of first rank In the variations he showed 
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Hew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, ‘Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT POR BEGINNERS. 

ll instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc 

Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 


GLENN 
.. HALL 


TENOR. 





Address 


CHAS. R. BAKER, Fiac Arts Buildiag, 
or Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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KUBELIK. 


First Appearance. 





BY OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 





F ever there had existed in my mind a doubt of 
the fact that Berlin as a musical centre is far 
ahead of Vienna, London, or, for that matter, of 
New York, the dubiousness, as far as the latter city 
is concerned, was removed on Monday night. New 
York simply walked in, nay, danced joyously into 
the Kubelik pitfall that had been laid for it with 
managerial skill, and during many long months of 
preliminary pufis and advertising, such as no artist 
and few circuses ever received before. So far so 
good, or rather so far so bad. I don’t blame, quite 
on the contrary, | rather admire, the management 
of Kubelik for their extravagance in bill posters of 
all colors and sizes, for they evidently knew their 
public, and the success of the first appearance here 
of the Bohemian boy, who looks almost like a Bohe- 
mian girl, saving the palpable attempt to fix up like 
the well-known pictures of Paganini, proves that 
they were right in their suppositions. In Berlin such 
a thing could not have been done, and if it had been 
attempted the bid for notoriety would surely have 
proved a failure, as indeed did Kubelik’s appearance 
there last season. 

It is the custom of the Wolff Concert Bureau, 
which manages about nine-tenths of the 600 or 700 
concerts that are given in the German capital in the 
course of an average musical season, to send out 
preliminary notices, especially regarding new- 
comers, and this was done of course also in the 
case of Jan Kubelik. The Berlin critics were made 
aware of the fact and the newspaper reading public 
were likewise informed of the circumstance that a 
new “star” in the violinistic firmament had arisen 
and that Kubelik had conquered Budapest audiences, 
yea, had taken them by storm with his wonderful vir- 
tuosoship. Did the preliminary puffs, comparatively 
modest as they were, catch the unwary in Berlin? 
No, they did not. The critics cannot be caught that 
way, neither in Berlin nor in New York; at least, I 
believe so at this moment of writing. As for the au- 
dience of New York, it behaved quite differently 
from the ones in Berlin, for, first of all, it crowded 
Carnegie Hall to its utmost capacity, while Bee- 
thoven Hall was nearly empty at the first and not 
much more frequented at Kubelik’s second Berlin 
concert. 

lor the latter event the Hungarian manager of 
the young virtuoso had engaged no less celebrated 
a conductor for the orchestral accompaniments 
than Arthur Nikisch, in order to give more prestige 
to Kubelik and use Nikisch as a drawing card to 
attract a larger public. What was the consequence? 
Not the one the manager had anticipated, or could 
ever have dreamed of, or else he would certainly 
have refrained from making a change of conduct- 
ors; for it was Nikisch who scored the success, the 
only one of the evening, with the interpolated 
scherzo from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
which the Philharmonic Orchestra performed de- 
liciously, and which the Berlin audience redemand- 
ed rapturously, while it allowed Mr. Kubelik to 
walk off the stage without much more than a few 
solitary handclappings and without demand for en- 
cores. This seemed to me at the time a just judg- 
ment, and I did not fail to register it as such in 
my Berlin report of the event. 


Last night I felt inclined, as I candidly avow, to 
modify somewhat my first impressions in favor of 
Kubelik, be it because he has grown musically 
somewhat since I heard him, or that he was in bet- 
ter form than he had exhibited at Berlin. But these 
misgivings which overtook me during the perform- 


ance of the Paganini Concerto, which was quite 
brilliant and highly effective, vanished again dur- 
ing the remainder of the program, and I became 
disgusted, not so much with Kubelik, who played 
for all he knew how, but with a New York audi- 
ence who could go wild over an artist who inter- 
preted Spohr in so tiresome and uninteresting a 
manner, while they had refused to give credit to a 
Burmester, who is one of the grandest of Spohr 
players in the world; an audience that could 
stomach such a mutilation of Schumann’s “Trau- 
merei” for an encore, and could give vent to storms 
of applause after so trashy a selection as Wien- 
iawski’s ‘“‘Carnival Russe,” which would have been 
hissed in Berlin, despite Kubelik’s display of vir- 
tuosity in this clap-trap piece of music. 

The management therefore had gauged the New 
York public’s musical taste correctly, and my idea 
and frequently expressed belief that advertising only 
does good in case of the advertised article coming 
up to the standard claimed by the advertiser, re- 
ceived a severe setback last night. Whether only for 
last night, or for the future also, remains to be 
seen. At present | am prone to believe that despite 
the furore of last night sounder judgment will pre- 
vail when Kubelik strikes places which are not so 
largely influenced by London as New York audi- 
ences pride themselves upon being. Artists, how- 
ever, think differently about both the amount and 
the style of advertising that is bestowed upon them, 
and I have heard it uttered by some of them, and in 
good faith at that, that if they had only had the pre- 
liminary publicity given to them that preceded and 
kept pace with Patti's and Paderewski’s appear- 
ances in this country, their success would have 
equaled the unrivaled ones of the two artists just 
named. Poor, deluded beings! They quite forget 
the fact that, in order to succeed like Patti and to 
keep a hold upon the public as she has done for a 
generation or more, a vocalist must have the voice 
of a Patti and must know how to sing like a Patti. 
And that in order to achieve triumphs like those 
which Paderewski scored in this country one must 
needs be a genius as far as musical interpretation is 
concerned and a master of the instrument, such as 
not one in a hundred pianists ever succeeds in mak- 
ing himself. These two great artists, sole in their 
respective spheres, do not owe their artistic or their 
financial successes to puffing, but to their genuine 
merits, which were only placed in the proper light 
before the public through judicious advertising. 
Their successes, however, especially the monetary 
ones, have evidently misled others into the belief 
that something similar could be achieved by trumpet 
tone réclame and by posters of the circus and horse 
show denomination; but these artists, I still think, 
will find out in due time that they are mistaken. 

That Kubelik is an earnest disciple of Paganini 
is easily seen. Undoubtédly the Bohemian has 
striven to make the great Italian’s art his own, and 
he employs many of the artifices which Paganini is 
said to have used to mystify and astound his audi- 
ences. Kubelik educes from his Stradivarius—by 
the way, one of the finest instruments ever heard 
in New York—a pure and lovely tone, but not so 
large a one as, for example, Wilhelmj’s. One 
reason why he does not secure a larger and nobler 
tone is because, like Paganini, he uses on his vio- 
lin thin strings. These, however, enable him to 
achieve certain effects, such as double harmonics, 
natural and artificial, which it might be almost im- 
practicable to accomplish with any degree of sure- 
ness upon a fiddle with thicker strings. Therefore, 
he sacrifices a certain amount of tone upon the altar 
of virtuosity. 

In estimating a violinist’s ability the first inquiry 
is as to his intonation. If that be faulty no amount 
of mechancal skill will atone for the defect. Un- 
doubtedly Kubelik showed a few shortcomings in 
this regard, as trained ears had no difficulty in dis- 
covering, even if it escaped the attention of the 


general audience. He had a tendency to play a 
trifle sharp, and at moments this fault was flagrant, 
as in the Spohr “Gesangsscene.” It was not so no- 
ticeable, however, in the bravura passages, where 
the speed covered up a multitude of defects, cr to 
paraphrase the apothegm of Horace: art it is to 
conceal faults. Kubelik’s deficiencies, however, 
were not confined to an occasional deviation from 
the proper pitch; his phrasing likewise was not 
above reproach by any means. Not even in the 
simple arrangement of Schumann’s ‘“Traumerei,” 
which could have been sung upon the fiddle more 
musically and more poetically by a number of vio- 
linists unknown to fame. The most glaring faults 
were disclosed in the Spohr work, in which the 
artist had ventured from Paganini’s shallowness 
into musical waters beyond his depth. How lucky 
for him that he had listened by times to wiser coun- 
sel, and had not opened his concert here with a 
performance of Beethoven’s immortal concerto, as 
was at first proposed, for then it would of necessity 
have become plain, even to last night’s audience, 
that Jan Kubelik, although a virtuoso of some pre- 
tensions, is not a musician or a performer of great 
or broad musical understanding. Witness the flip- 
pant way in which he interpreted the recitative-like 
opening of the “Gesangsscene,” and the absolutely 
listless and uninteresting style of his delivery of the 
principal cantilene in this slightly antiquated but 
still very beautiful and tuneful composition. Who- 
ever cannot interpret Spohr is certainly not able to 
give an adequate reading of Beethoven. 

In the Paganini Concerto, however, with Wil- 
helmj’s more effective than reverential modern in- 
strumentation, Kubelik put his very best foot for- 
ward, and his playing deserved the applause it 
elicited. His bow arm is marvelously flexible, and 
he accomplishes with the utmost ease the most diffi- 
cult up and down bow staccato, securing a string of 
pearly notes, every one of which can be distinctly 
heard. The wonderfully intricate passages involv- 
ing the simultaneous picking of the strings and use 
of the bow showed that the virtuoso is endowed with 
extraordinary fingers for the violin—long, flexible 
and as strong as steel—such fingers as Paganini 
probably possessed. Hence, also, other difficulties, 
such as the playing of tenths, chromatic scales in 
harmonics and in double harmonics, were easily ac- 
complished. It is but fair to state that these good 
points were evidently best appreciated by the large 
contingent of violinists that was present in the hall. 
The general applause, however, was bestowed in- 
discriminately, for it was just as vehement and en- 
thusiastic after the Spohr as it had been after the 
Paganini Concerto, and of course reached its cul- 
minating point at the conclusion of the Sauret ca- 
denza in the latter work, which is a veritable lace- 
work of violinistic intricacies. After the “Car- 
nival” Kubelik gave the “Rondo des Lutins,” by 
Bazzini, a much better virtuoso piece than Wien- 
iawski’s work, as a first encore, and was kept busy 
playing further additions to the program when I 
left the hall. 

A reception scarcely less cordial than that ac- 
corded to the violinist was given to Miss Jessie 
Shay. The young woman pianist, who holds a warm 
place in the hearts of New York audiences, played 
the last two movements of the Henselt Concerto and 
the Scherzo from Litolff’s Fantastic Concerto, 
the latter taken at a somewhat careful tempo, and 
the former delivered with captivating grace and un- 
usual finish. The insistent and genuine applause 
which these performances evoked would have justi- 
fied Miss Shay in granting an encore, from which 
she modestly refrained. 

The accompaniments of the orchestra, under Emil 
Paur’s direction, were as discreet and sustaining as 
any I have heard for many a long day, and I won- 
der not that this conductor has won the hearts of 
New York musical audiences in comparatively so 
short a time. 
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THE FRYS. 


NEWSPAPER admirer of De Koven, the clever 
A musical composer of “Maid Marian,” writes of him 
as “the first American that has shown some of the spirit 
and manner of grand opera, as he did in ‘Robin Hood.’” 
It is by no means certain whether this encomivm was not 
passed upon De Koven in forgetfulness of a Philadclphian 
whose friends were wont to insist that he, together with 
his brother as a collaborateur, was the earliest example of 
American talent in the composition and production of an 
ambitiously written opera. But in journalism, at least, 
there ought to be some remembrance, even if only among 
its traditions, of the gifts and the enthusiasms of Wiliiam 
H. Fry. Ata time when it was considered hardly shert of 
ridiculous for an American to venture into the higher field 
of musical creation, he was brave enough to make an at- 
tempt, such as probably no one beiore him in this country 
had essayed on a large scale, to turn the thoughts of his 
countrymen to the native production of grand opera 
Had he lived a generation later, it is not improbable that 
opportunities might have come to him for a more suc- 
cessful or more popular exercise of his ambition. But 
perhaps no other man of his time labored with more zea! 
to raise the standard of taste, or enjoyed more reputation 
as a critic, even among those who were unwilling to a 
cord him recognition as a composer 
He was hardly more than a boy when some of his 
overtures were performed by the old Philharmonic So 
ciety. It was in this period that the American ear was 


captivated by the mellifluous music of Bellini, the cen 


tenary of whose birth the Italians are now reported to 
be making preparations to celebrate very soon with joy 
ous commemorations in Catania. Fry became one of the 
worshipers of the melodic genius from which had sprung 
‘Sonnambula,” “Norma” and_ the 


season at the Chestnut Street Theatre of 1840-41, when 


“Puritani.” In_ the 


he was only twenty-five years of age, and while he was 
an editor of his father’s paper, he produced “Norma” for 
His brother, Joseph Reese 


the first time in Philadelphia 
Fry, translated the libretto into English. 

Ihe Frys, who had taken the whole burden of the pro- 
duction upon their shoulders, were rewarded with a 
popular success, and the opera had a run of nearly three 
“Norma” crazy. Such 


was the interest it aroused among the musical amateurs 


weeks. Indeed, the public became 
in society that Pierce Butler, in the augmented orchestra, 
had a place there as a player on the flute, and other mem 
bers of the Philadelphia club took part in the chorus 
During the winter the lovely melodies of Bellini were 
said to have been sung and whistled all over the city 
sut the enterprise of the brothers had not escaped tlic 


watchful eye of “Billy” Burton, who not long before had 
begun to manage the National Theatre at Ninth and 


He, too, had 


re of the furore which “Norma” 


Chestnut streets as a rival of Chestnut 


determined to take advant: 





had caused abroad. Accordingly he produced a version 
with Mme. Anna Sutton in 





of the opera at the Nation 
the title role, supported by Miss Inverarity, afterward 
Mrs. Martyn, and Mr. Thorne But the company and 
the whole production, it was generally agreed by those 
competent to judge, were inferior to the Frys’. Burton, 
however, had the satisfaction of crippling the other pré 
duction financially, and the brothers, as was the case with 
most of their subsequent efforts as entrepreneurs, reaped 
more glory than profit from the memorable venture 

To digress for a moment, it may be well to say here that 
Joseph Reese Fry, who had many of the tastes of his 
brother and whose identity is sometimes confused with his, 
was a skilled linguist and translator, who sometimes wrote 
verses, and was owner of the North American when the 


elder McMichael and Robert T 
Sesides preparing the libretti for his brother’s 


Conrad were its leading 


spirits 


operas, he translated the text of several standard operas 
in his amateur diversions. He afterward became a well 
known banker on Third street, and during the Civil War was 
a generous and enthusiastic upholder of the Republican 
party. It was under his direction as chairman of the Com 
mittee on Enlistments in the Union League that the regi- 
ments known as the “Union League Brigade” were first 
formed, and the way opened for the organization of the 
15,000 troops which the league put into the field. There 
was also another brother, Edward P. Fry, who engaged 
in Philadelphia the Italian Opera Company. He imported 
from Europe Max Maretzek, who was first seen here as a 
leader of the orchestra.—Penn, in Philadelphia Evening 


Bulletin. 


The Powers Studios. 


- one wishes to see an ideal musical studio in working 
order, one has only to visit the really palatial suite of 
Francis Fischer Powers in Carnegie Hall. It is said that 
Mr. Powers is one of the busiest men in New York either 
in or out of the profession. It is impossible to imagine 
anybody busier, but so well is everything managed that 
Mr. Powers contrives to see anybody who really has any 
business with him, notwithstanding there are always a 


half-dozen people waiting to see him. So well trained are 


those associated with Mr. Powers that only pupils and 
those who really have business with him are allowed t 
enter the studio proper All this is absolutely necessary 
to a man who works both day and night, and whose 


capacity for hard work is well known 





FAELTEN PiaNnororte ScHoo.t.—The recital given by the 
Faelten Pianoforte School, Boston, on Wednesday evening 
in Huntington Chambers Hall, was a very enjoyable affair, 
ind the fine playing was listened to attentively by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. Those who took part were Jack 
Dousley, Roxbury; Herbert Sexton, Dorchester; Georgin« 
McConnell and Ernestine Cohen, Somerville; Grace A 
Hartnett, Jamaica Plain; Miss Grace M. Field, Somerville 
Miss Elizabeth G. Povall, Harry L 


Boston; Miss Minna Gallagher, Malden, and Miss Laura 


Cambridge ; Buitekan 





R Appell. 


PAULINE JENNINGS LeEcTURES.—TI 


of seven lectures on various subjects 





music, conversation classes in musical 





symphony and oratorio programs, study 
all with musical illustrations Among the schools in 
which Miss 


Teachers’ College, 


t 
Jennings has presented her work are: The 
Columbia University; the Classical 
School, 2042 Fifth avenue, New York; Miss M. S. Mor- 
gan’s School, near Gramercy Park, New York; Miss Cal 
houn’s and Miss Chamberlain’s School, Red Bank, N. J 
the Agnes Scott Institute, Decatur, Ga., and Peddie Insti 


tute, Hightstown, N. J 


W. L. BLumenscuein, or Dayton.—Mr, Blumenschein 
of Dayton, Ohio, sends Tue MusicaL Courter a clipping 
two columns long, from the Evening Herald, of that city, 
| 


containing a list of the works performed under him, from 


1878 to 1899, consisting of choral works, oratorios and 
cantatas, choruses for mixed voices, quartets and cho- 
ruses, duets, trios, &c., orchestral works, organ solos, 


piano and orchestra, arias and songs, solo instruments, 
piano duos, &c 


Monday 
p. m., at Mendelssohn Hall, occurs this recital, of which 


we last week printed the program. Each artist will be 


Meyn-GeraArpy REcITAI Next 


at 3 oclock 


heard to especial advantage, and the occasion promises to 


be a notable musical and social one 











Busy Basso Bacrnstein at Binghamton. 
A FTER great success with the Handel and Haydn So 


ciety of Boston, in the Verdi Requiem, the basso 














visited Springfield, and gave a recital. The price of seats 
had been advanced over the usual fee for recitals 
A volley of applause came spontane isly after the ast 
and twenty-first number, and further, an immediate en 
gagement to return for another recital in January The 
press delivered itself as follows 
The Baernstein recita at the Stone Oper i 
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Maigille Pupils Musicale. 
EVERAL of the advanced pupils « Mme. Helene 
Maigille sang at a private mu e which their 
teacher gave at her o last Friday afterne Phe 
fair was happily without the usual uss and fe s of 
a pupils’ concert. Delightfully informal, and ye the 
main thing, the singing, rare artistic work was shown 
The Maigille pupils sing with taste always, and in the 
matter of vocal method little remains for the reviewer to 
say, for the singing of e€ pupi ippeals to the id us 
and discriminating. Madame Maigille studio is one of 


the largest and handsomest in the Carnegie Hall chain of 
x 


music schools 





MARIAN VAN DUYN, 


CONTRALTO. 
Sole Management of 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, 


"WOCATL, ART” 


AND NEW 
‘* Treatise on Male Voices.”’ 


New York. 





By ANNA LANKOW. 


Price for Combined Volumes, $3.25. 


Mme. ANNA LANKOW, 
890 Park Avenue, NEW YORK, 





Or BREITKOPF & HARTEL, ll East 16th St., and all Music Stores 
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Astor Court Building, New York. 





Office : 


Touring Europe. 


| 123 West 80th St. BARITONE. 


Or, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 E. 17th St., New York 
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Concert Direction 
AND 
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CHOIR EXCHANGE % 
IN AMERICA. 


Carnegie Hall, - - New York. 
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New York, December 2, 1901. 


OSSINI’S semi-operatic “Stabat Mater” is not an 
easy work, but can be made vastly easier by hav- 





ae | 





ing a large chorus. The courage of the choir oi 





the Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street 
and Eighth avenue, J. Warren Andrews organist-director, 
in giving this work with but twelve voices is therefore 
worth mentioning. Certainly twelve selected, trained 
lo voices may equal thrice the number as regards ac- 


curacy and shading, but they can never hope to attain the 
necessary volume. Last Sabbath evening the beautiful 
white and gold church was crowded to hear the work, 
which passed off creditably, though none of those imme- 
diately concerned felt satisfied. Soprano Estelle Harris’ 
beautiful voice rang out full, clear and true in the “In- 
flammatus’”’; the interest manifested in her personality and 
singing would have flattered any but such a sensible girl. 
- 


\lio Cornelia Marvin sang her solo, transposed to C 


lajor, with voluminous tonal quality and expression, and 


Tenor Quesnel’s “Cujus Animam,” with its high B flat, 
was one of the best things of the evening. Dignity, style 
and nobility was the feature of Baritone Gwilym Miles’ 
singing 


criticism on the ground 


Phe periormance was Open te 
of the tempi and not everything went together; this is 
illy the fault of the architects, who left so little room 
or the choir, and placed the organist where he cannot 
see or hear much that is going on. It is a case of “trust 
te luck” after previous preparation. The organ accom- 
paniments were often too loud, with a thunderous pedal 
bass. Many prominent organists and singers of the city 
were present and the celebrated quartet of this church 


again added to their reputation. 


_—4 Pd 
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Carolyn Yeaton has a number of dates ahead, when she 
will appear as solo pianist, such as the Waldorf Decem- 
ber 12, several private musicales in town; Fitchburg, 
Worcester and other Massachusetts cities in February, 


and later she expects to give a recital of her own. 


i) 


a 
a 


“ 


O. Heywood Winters, of 8 East Twenty-third street, 


the vocal teacher and baritone, knows of a position for 


solo tenor and solo alto, at $1,500 a year. Particulars may 
be obtained from him, and needless to say, none but com- 
petent singers can hope to receive any consideration. 
Ss << 
\mong comparatively newcomers here perhaps none 
has attained to assured position quicker than J. Harry 


Wheeler, who, undoubtedly because of his Chautauqua 
connection of a dozen years’ or more standing, was much 
helped thereby, particularly in the beginning. This year 
he is as busy as can be, and the number of his pupils who 

ve church positions is large. Here are a few: George 
B. Wick, Chapel of the Saviour; Mrs. Minnie C. Davis, 
Roseville Avenue M. E. Church; W. A. Hemphill, West 
End Presbyterian Church; Ernest G. Wall, Hoboken 
M. E. Church; Charles Davis, Roseville Avnue M. E 
hurch, and T. E. Hines, Chapel of the Messiah. George 
B Wick, baritone, has been engaged to go on a concert 
ur as soloist with the Pittsburg Male Quartet. 


To-morrow, Thursday afternoon, Mr. Wheeler begins a 
course of talks on voice culture and kindred subjects, at 
Mendelssohn Hall, Orange, N. J. George B. Wick will 
sing. 


ese <= 


Wesley Weymann’s piano recital at the Waldorf last 
Monday was a very well arranged affair, with Mrs. Rob- 
ert Slimmon, contralto, and Mr. Harris at the piano. Mr. 
Weymann began with the Mendelssohn Prelude, Fugue 
and Chorale; played next a Prelude by his teacher, Ma- 
son; two Chopin excerpts, Sinding’s ‘“Humoresque,” the 
Mendelssohn-Liszt “On the Wings of Song,” and closed 
with the Wagner-Liszt “Isolden’s Liebestod.” Mr. Wey- 
man possesses a fluent technic, temperament in abundance, 
a good memory and considerable style, so that his play- 
ing, while never great, was at all times enjoyable. He 
reached a fine climax in the “Love Death.” 

Mrs, Weyman is a woman of personality and beauty of 
voice; she did much to make the afternoon enjoyable, hav- 
ing to sing encores. 


ft 


Martina Johstone’s many friends rejoice to see her 
again about, after her serious illness of the summer, now 
fairly radiant in complexion and manner. The Swedish 
violinist has many excellent engagements for the imme- 
diate future, notably with private clubs, at many social 
gatherings, &c. Her tour as solo violinist with the Sousa 
3and brought her extended reputation. 


-_s _-s 
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Eugenia Lessler was a short time ago solo soprano of 
the North Presbyterian Church choir, of Buffalo, and she 
has recently come here to study, and as assistant with Miss 
Jeanne Faure, the vocal teacher. Miss Lessler’s voice is a 
true soprano, and she combines this with musical] instinct 
and intelligent handling. Some church will secure in her 
a valuable singer. 


as r—— 
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Edward Bromberg has left Calvary M. E. Church, Har- 
lem, and become solo baritone at the Brick Church, fol- 
lowing Mr. Faville, who has gone to Pittsburg in his 
business capacity. Bromberg is the Russo-American 
baritone of whom this paper has said many nice things. 
He sings with reposeful style, particularly suited to 
church, and is a linguist—English, German, French, Rus- 
sian, &c., it is all the same to him 

Ss = 

Jessie Linn, of Springfield, Ohio; Edna Smith Morri- 
son, from the South, and others prominent in their re- 
spective localities, are now with Francis Fischer Powers 
for the season. Miss Linn was formerly a pupil of W. L. 
Blumenschein, the prominent Dayton, Ohio, teacher. She 
is an unusual all-around musician, playing cornet and 
piano. Miss Morrison sang at the Roseville Avenue 
(Newark) Presbyterian Church last week, and has a prom- 
ising voice. 

Ss = 

Roy Lauer is the name of a Francis Stuart pupil, basso 

in the “Florodora” company, who will most certainly 


bring additional renown to his teacher if he continues to 


develop his remarkable bass organ. Slight of frame, he 
yet holds within himself a voice of unusual range, with 
beautiful quality as well. He sang the prayer from 
“Magic Flute” and Marsden’s “Thy Will Be Done” in 
fine fashion. Stuart is to be congratulated on the voice 
and Lauer on the teacher. 

eS & 

Cornelia Marvin, the contralto of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and Eighth avenue, 
will be the vocal soloist at the recitals to be given there 
by Alfred Willard, who is a pupil of J. Warren Andrews, 
organist of the church. 


a: = 
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Percy Hemus, baritone of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, ap- 


peared, with F. W. Riesberg at the piano, in the “Peo- 
ple’s Lecture Course” at Public School No. 15, singing 
songs by modern composers, enthusing his hearers in 
high degree. He sang Chadwick’s “Allah,” Gounod’s 
“Vulcan’s Song,” Shelley’s ‘Minstrel Boy,” Gaynor’s 
‘Slumber Boat,” Vannah’s “Cradle Song,” Tosti’s “My 
Dreams,” and Schumann’s “The Two Grenadiers.” In- 
terspersed with these were remarks appropriate to each 
song, instructive and interesting to his hearers, and Hemus 
is to be congratulated on holding his audience to such 
close attention. Mr. Hemus also gave “Great Songs of 
Different Nations” at Public School 158, Avenue A, be- 
tween Seventy-seventh and Seventy-eighth streets, last 
Monday night. A man who sings well at all times is rare; 
here is the man, in the person of Percy Hemus 
= —&— 

Charles Dunn is a young business man and organist 
highly recommended to THe Musicat Courier, who is 
available as substitute until such time as he assumes a 
fixed position. He is said to be a ready reader, experi- 
enced and capable, and may be reached through this 
office. 

es << 

Organist Walter C. Gale’s second monthly organ recital 
occurs next Monday evening, December 9, at All Souls’ 
Church, at 8:15, Sixty-sixth street and Madison avenue, 


with this interesting program: 


Fantaisie in ( . Tours 
Andante in A flat. Fink 
Sonata No. 1. Mendelssohn 
Alleluia Dubois 
In Paradisum Dubois 
Fiat Lux ; Dubois 
loccata and Fugue in D minor Bach 
Meditation, in E major Grison 

Grison 


loccata, in F minor 
Ss & 
Edwin Harvey Lockhart announces music at his studio, 
121 East Twenty-third street, Wednesday, December 11, 
from 4 to 11. Lockhart always makes it worth while to 
come to his studio, and one meets there many prominent 
people, both musically and socially. He is solo baritone 

at Holy Trinity P. E. Church, Harlem 


-_s as 
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Mrs. Jessie McClelland is the soprano of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Orange, N. J., a former Van Yorx 
pupil, whose voice and personality have together won 
high rank for her. Last year she and Richard Byron 
Overstreet, the baritone, appeared together at one of the 
Hotel Majestic Sunday Musical Evenings and Mrs. Mc- 
Clelland alone at another. She wiil sing there again this 
season. These Hotel Majestic Sundays are becoming a 
feature, much enjoyed by the guests. Mrs. McClel 


great 
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ZELDENRUST,. . . . Pianist 


November to April. 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Announces under his Exclusive Management—SEASON 1901-1902— 


Vime. LILLIAN NORDICA. : 


HEYMAN, .. .. .  Pianiste 








Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK, 


Cable Address : 
“‘Loudtone, N. Y.” 


Transcontinental Tour in SONG RECITAL—November to April. 


HOFMANN,. .. . . Baritone 


LEONORA JACKSON, . Violiniste 





HAST, ..... . . Tenor | NIEBUHR,. . .. . Contralto 
Movember and Besember onty. By arrangement with Jackson & WAKEFIELD. 
MACONDA, .. pee) ee ee le ee Rides 
| PISK,. . . . . . . Contralto | VAN den HENDE,. . . ’Cellist In the South and East. 
: o—__—————-DATES, SINGLE OR EN TOUR, NOW BOOKING > 
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land also sang at one of the Kaltenborn St. Nicholas PROF. JOSHUA IVES. he undertook the position of city organist, giving recitals 
































Garden concerts last summer. HE or i y to crowded audiences, who highly appreciated the mode 
i si . present occupant of the chair of music at the Uni 7“ 
= = programs he nitted P r , 
versity of Adelaide, Australia, was educated at * ah : : = 
. . - ’ . ’ . founded tl f S t larg " . 
Mme. Louise Gage Courtney announces a pupils’ prize Owen’s College, Manchester. His musical studies were —_ . . y gt and 
. T : . . hestral bod ’ roduced utr r | directio orks 
contest for Thursday evening, December 12, Studio 1, directed by Sir Frederick Bridge, the well-known organist ‘"“*"®' ?O°®Y who produced é lire< n work 
. T PW . erto unknown to stra Vher great lel 
Carnegie Hall. This is one of the preliminary contests, of Westminster Abbey and Gresham Professor of Musi ( Known A ty é it Adelaide 
f : aT , | tion w held t memorat he Oues tbil 
from which the prize student is ultimately selected Dr. Henry Hiles and Dr. Chipp, erstwhile organist of Ely ' , —_ apie : ; 
- rf 1 + eal £ ¢} 9 
. essor was asked ake sole rge oO nu 
wemer Cathedral, England aclihasieg ' “e ‘ 
=—- ' : = . sical arrangements nd again ti meanness menete 
; In 1881 he entered Queen’s College Cambridge, and irrangemen Ss 65° nt rou t 
. P erve to show t pur 1 
Marie Hoag Haughey, the new soprano of the West later was successful in attaining the much coveted degre: : ' , 
° ° . , ‘ Vie nwi \ \ Dp ce | 
Presbyterian Church, came here but a month ago from of Mus, Bac. of the Cambridge University. being placed at . yt aCe 
) g I 
= ; sant ae P ng t , 
alo, where she was soprano of the Lafayette Presby e head of the honors list in the first class 
Buffalo, where sh the Lafayette Presby the head of the |! rs list the f 
. » r : — n r protessor ot mu t nf for 
terian Church, where John Lund is conductor, with W rhen he was selected for the important position of lec , ‘ 
. | , " . lerely t r 1 ex: udet } t 
J. Gomph (the official organist at the Pan-American Ex- turer on harmony and musical composition at the Glas “ } 
| ‘ é he [ but fluet 
position) organist. She has a high and clear soprano gow Atheneum : : . ‘ 
siding ’ ‘ 
‘. e ¢ . . guiding LZ re i V 
voice, with very pleasing youthful personality Profesor Ives’ selection for this position seems to have . WOT 
. ; 1 . t ug! 1 ( , ] 
+ <— been a happy one, for six years later the directors of the 5 ‘ ited a 
S —— d “d S eme publ ex 1 i ce 
Miss Vivien McConnell, who is fast making a name for —_ iu rh é é ging t 
herself in Harlem as a teacher of the piano (a pupil of udy ot g ! f 
Brounoff), gave a musicale at her home, 48 West 128th ee ae ' y. 
j | : 
street, recently ‘ d 800 
Miss McConnell is the young woman who took the \ ie pa I ] g it 
prize for superior playing, with Mildenberg, Bromberg \ é rmati¢ ( \ 
| [ 
and others as judges W l He , 
-_-* _-* 1) . r ] 
v= v= } y 
] Us ee! 
The tenor Everard John Calthr p, recent mentioned ’ 
: " 1 ig \ ‘ 
in these columns as the successful candidate for the posi 
‘ of « ( 
tion at the West End Collegiate Church, sang in Syracuse, NT 4 
the place of his birth, for some time, then taught there at mts 
: er ying £301 £ 
that fine institution, Syracuse University (the musical de : 
‘ i ty ‘ t ( i y 
partment known as Crouse College), and after that went et 
’ ’ 1 1 a supp x 
to Detroit, where he sang, studied with John Dennis Me 
= I > i i | 
han and taught. He has a voice of beautiful quality, al 
r € Q ‘ 
lied with athletic frame, and should make a name _ tor ; : 
himself 
oe ane 1 g ’ 
‘=> _—— 
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The Fisk Quartet consists of four women’s voices P refines , 
namely, Caroline Wood, Florcnce Ftta Glover, Mary g ea . 
Elizabeth Fisk and Kathryn Fisk, the latter acting also as ’ nant . ' 
manager. Last year they had many nice engagements wer , ‘ ; P 
and are now extending their field rl , p . P 
= a edg H 
‘=> —— 2 re g 
1 “ I 
A new American opera company, to be known as the 
New York Church Choir Opera Company, is forming, ; 
, ceasele g ‘ e | 
and the manager says in part, in his newly issued circular P ; ‘ , : ; : er 
. 1 ROF Ss I VES to € ) \ ‘ g 
With a view to entering this practi noccupied field and pre - JOSHUA ' ' 
t ' 
senting a choice repertory f « < core the manager of the | s f Ad S i 
New York (¢ began several ye ag to for gy » 
ulate his 7 nd knowing that in the choirs of the \thenaun I testimonial presented t I stat t t ' rest it ter 
great New Y re to be found the youngest, freshest although the asses had previously been conducted by a Osters : , 
ind best tr America affords, he began diligently gentleman of high re putation, the present lecturer had by . : ' 
t earch for greatest v nd dran bility , - . . ss 
be found in lic I wing somewt mode carne yw kK eff é ‘ ‘ 
aa dies — - vio ts ae tae shes ts thas 
of procedure wh he 1 Boston Ideal Opera the department over whi e presides at it had ‘ Wr f 9 O 
Company was organized thirty years ago, he as succeeded in assem ned n ett \ Ip ‘ oO anyt g | . ‘ nos ‘a I ; 
g I 
bling a large company of undoubted al ty In order te Istain } tory 
throughout the entire personne 1 ‘ cial condition ¢ c - . & 
I ; ‘ , ‘ 
the ladies and gentlemer f the « rus were recruited from these ers . s) popularity £ Ss ( 
famous chur« choirs, and r 1 every favorably known 1aen l es d r i ' 
New York church choir has its representative in this organizatior doubled Mu s rr ces ere rote H Ww S 1) f 
It will take keen business judgment, as well as artistic [ves still long f . f the D 
‘ ‘ i 
direction, to make this new company a go u f youthful ambit 1 erring | nev. <« ; : 
) ( g 
ae e& ‘ ists f ‘ p App ‘ f< , ; ‘ , 
, om » a4 ' P i he | f Adela } ree $ 
Walter ¢ Gale st Monday evening began a series of k 
; ‘ —~ ¥ A eT f candidates g Ww } ere D Crylac enens . , 
six organ recitals at All Souls’ Church, Madison avenue | V 
: Dr. Warwick J 1 es é ‘ ‘ , 
and Sixty-sixth street, the remaining series to occur the ’ S 
: fir test whicl nsiste giving eC t f Pp 
second Mondays of the following five months, at 8 p. m 2 
gan at W nist Abbey, « ering pr | lon , . 
= < lecture on a musical subject, and undergoing examination 4 pe 
in the highest branches of musical scholarship by sucl 
Baroness de Bazus (Mrs. Frank Leslie) has issued cards aythorities as the professors of music << Gain er 
for the fir nd third Thursday of the month during this ; + Cammbhera " : . 
or the first anc h la) ithe t ' Oxtord and Cambridge At the close of the examination |. Georce Lypeckt | iritone p t W 
7 ‘ } 9? r ‘ hi S e le : . . , 
eason, at the Chelsea, 222 West Twenty-third street. One brilliant young musician was chosen for the position Tohn Hall refused the place « Latte ot ten it 
afin ete ' e set ynished ) f ) ' > . ’ ~~ : , 
always meets the most distinguished lot of people there, p, ceeding to his new sphere of work, Professor Ives soon Chur which wv fi l ! y after singing 
actors, singers, artists made his abilities manifest \ comprehensive scheme f vil the Lakewood P yterian Cy} ‘ I ngage 
ae <= ' , ‘ , 
’ 2 musica dies was ina which included lectures t) Had he 4 . Ha 
Mrs Morr isa ome in e same place on harmony, canon ance ugue rrchestration and practical pupils n the trick CC} } +} ' nt ‘ 
M L. P. Morrill t home in tl am lace the larmor 1 1 f 1 pra } 
second Thursday each month. Music at 8:30. musical composition In addition to his university work D es, and Lydecker 
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EIGHT YEARS OF AGE 
———— BOY SOPRANO 


CHURCH AND CONCERT. 
: For Terms, &c., address 
Ls 


Mrs. DAVID PORTER, 
73d St. and 2d Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOLMES GOWPER 


TENOR" 
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Address Kimball Hall or The Hamlin Co., CHICAGO. 


Mr. HENRY WOLFSOHN begs to announce that he has engaged 


PORTERESTELLE LIEBLING, 


Opera and Concert SOPRANO, 
FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON——? 
WITH KUBELIK IN NEW YORK. 


DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF 
BLANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Soprano ; Wocal Instruction. 
MARY LOUISE GEHLE, Contralto; 
JOSEPHINE MILDENBERG, Soprano; 


FRED’K BUTTERFIELD ANGELL, Baritone, 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


And other prominent singers now before the public. 
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MILAN. 


CORSO VENEZIA 65, MILAN, ITALY, 
November 9, 1901. 


INCENZO BELLINI, the immortal creator of ‘ Nor- 

ma,” “I Puritani,” ‘La Sonnambula” and other op- 

eras, had a birth centenary the other day, which was al- 
lowed to pass almost unobserved in Italy. 

One hundred years ago, on November 3, Bellin: was 
born at Catania in Sicily. 

The great preparations, or rather talk of preparation, 
for a grand festival in honor of Catania’s illustrious son 
have all come to naught—vanishing like so much smoke. 

At Naples, where Bellini first studied at the conserva- 
tory under Zingarelli and experienced his earliest suc- 
cesses, the historic San Carlo could not be opened even 
for one evening in honor of his memory. At Naples it 
was that his cantata “Ismene” and two small operas were 
first heard, “Adelson and Salvina,” given in 1824 zt the 
conservatory, while “Bianca and Fernando” was produced 
at the San Carlo in 1826. 

These early successful appearances attracted the atten- 
tion of musical Italy to the youthful composer, who in the 
following year came forward at the Scala with his “Il 
Pirata,” a happily made début 

In Milan, the prosperous business town of Italy, where 
really Bellini’s reputation winged itself to higher flights 
of glorious fame with the production of his “Pirata” at 
the Scala, and where, too, his chef d’ceuvre ‘La Norma” 
was not comprehended at its first presentation; here, 
where they pride themselves on knowing more about mu- 
sic and matters operatic than the rest of Italy, Bellini’s 
memory did not deserve to be forgotten so soon, so easily 
and so completely. This 1s remarkable, too, for “I Puri- 
tani,” “La Sonnambula” and “Norma” are still admired 
by the Italians, and most closely and jealously watched 
when produced at any of their theatres. 

“Norma” especially is capable of rousing the entire Mi- 
lanese populace to a fit of critical disapprobation, of caus- 
ng legal complications—certain Jawsuits, for instance, 
brought against the management and the musical director 
f the Teatro della Scala, and which are not yet settled. 
And yet, in the face of all this commotion, this hubbub, 
the centenary of Bellini, the author of this same “Norma,” 
may arrive and pass without comment; permitted to come 
and go without a salute! 

Is such lack of recognition, of regard, of remembrance, 
compatible with the otherwise so demonstrative, affable and 
affectionate nature of the Italian? 

If this thing happened in the United States of America 
we should be charged with being selfish, too absorbed in 
pursuing the almighty dollar, too much given to worldly 
affairs and gain, to think of matters more artistic, poetic, 
ideal 

Whether this Italian neglect of Bellini’s memory is 
chargeable to their terrific commercial competition just now 
with America, or to the dense fog in Milan, beyond which 
they can see nothing, or due merely to carelessness, inac- 

vity, procrastination, certain it is that the name of Bellini 
has not merited such oblivion! 

Richard Wagner’s admiration of “Norma,” his words of 
praise for the opera, now stand out boldly and seem to 


hallenge the Italian musician’s own counrrymen. 


During years 1827-1833 appeared a number of new 
rks that sed Bellini’s fame to spread beyond the 
confines of fatherland. These were, chronologically 
enumerated, the operas ‘La Straniera,”’ “I Capuletti.ed i 


Montecchi” (after Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet”), “La 
Sonnambula,” “Norma,” “Beatrice di Tenda.” 

Since Rossini no composer in Italy had any such success 
s did Be “Norma,” undoubtedly his ripest and most 


mportant work, found, strangely enough, only meagre ap- 
lause in Milan in 1833, but later reached the height of 


popularity rhis fact has been cited as a remarkable case, 
yet similar vicissitudes were experienced by Rossini, Doni- 
etti and Verdi, not forgetting the great master of Bay- 
\iter settling in Paris in 1834, Bellini completed his last 
( [ Puritan which was produced there during the 


vear with a cast of the most brilliant singers of the 
lay and achieved a phenomenal success, immediate and 
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Not long ago after that event the composer succumbed 
to a nervous fever, thus cutting short a career that prom- 
ised great things for the future. 

He died, after’ a short speli of iliness, September 23, 
1835, at his country home in Puteaux, near Paris, aged 
thirty-four years. He was generally mourned by his many 
friends and admirers as a man of heart and kindly quali- 
ties, as well as an artist. 

It would seem that Bellini had a premonition of his near 
death, when in 1834, in June, there died at Naples, Mad- 
dalena Fumaroli, the object of his first love, and he wrote 
to his best friend, Vincenzo Florimo: “Mi sembra, e te lo 
dico con ribrezzo, che tra poc’ altro tempo dovro seguire 
nel sepolcro la poveretta che non é pitt e che pure una 
volta amai tanto.” 

Little more than a year later Bellini was dead. Among 
the various pictures to be found of Bellini, the portrait at 
the Brera Gallery in Milan, painted by Arienti, has been 
pronounced by contemporaries of the composer to resem- 
ble him most, and quite corresponds with the description 
of him written by Heinrich Heine in his “Florentine 
Nights.” “Of person,” writes Heine, “Bellini was slender 
and graceful in movement, something of a beau, or dandy, 
always adorned; in figure, regular, but oblong; rosy faced, 
with hair light blond, somewhat golden, combing into little 
ringlets; forehead noble, high, expansive; nose profilated, 
eyes azure and languid, mouth well proportioned and chin 
round. The features had something indeterminate about 
them—without character like milk, and at that time were 
milk-white—taking on an expression of sour-sweet sadness, 
of melancholy. He had the bearing of an effeminate, elegiac, 
ethereal being; his entire person the expression of a sigh en 
escarpins. * * * 

“Was a good and amiable child. At times a little 
haughty and stubborn, but threatening with near death 
was quite sufficient to render him humble and suppliant, 
and to make him behave; he would then keep his index 
and little fingers extended to conjure against ill luck, mis 
haps, mischief, misfortune. * * *” 

Bellini’s gifts and artistic importance are perhaps not 
so great as, say, his compatriot, Rossini’s, but as a lyric 
and romantic writer he has created much of beauty and at- 
tractiveness, indisputably to be found in his last operas, 
“Norma” and *Puritani,”” and in which may also be recog 
nized the beginning of greater dramatic expression and 
characteristic individualizing. 

When grim death carried him off Bellini had not yet 
blossomed into the full flower of ripe manhood, of artistic 
matureness, and, most likely in due time, his stronger dra 
matic nature would have awakened and asserted itself 
more forcibly in future works. 

Bellini dying so young, the world doubtlessly has been 
deprived of other masterpieces, full of melody, grace and 
beauty. Who can tell? De_Ma-HeErpe. 


f 


THE Musicat Courter will be found on sale hereafter at 
the music house of Carisch & Janichen in the Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele, No. 2, F. D.-H. 


THe SeEvERN Trio.—The Severn Trio, assisted by Fran- 
cis Walker, the baritone, gave a concert at The Tuxedo 
last Tuesday evening. A noticeable feature of the evening 
was the number of prominent professional musicians who 
were present. 

The concert was opened with the first movement of 
Franz Schubert’s Trio, op. 99. 

Mr. Walker sang ‘“Verrath,” by Brahms, and Ernst’s 
beautiful ballad, “Fair Ellen,” in his own distinctive ond 
artistic manner. 

Edmund Severn played an Adagio by Franz Ries and a 
gavotte of his own, both of which were applauded to the 
echo. 

The closing number was the Trio by Eduard Schiitt, op. 
51, which was played in its entirety. 


ANTONIA SAWYER AT Homes.—Mrs. Sawyer, the well- 
known contralto, has resumed her Tuesday evening at 


Anna Jewell’s Teacher, 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York City. / 
December 2, 1901. ‘ 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
NASMUCH as one of the standards by which a piano 
teacher is judged is by the performance of his or her 
pupils, and proper recognition is therefore indispensable, 
I crave a little space to correct a statement which, through 
inadvertence, crept into your valuable and usually accu- 
rate paper. In your notice of Anna Jewell’s Mendels- 
sohn Hall concert you refer to her in your issue of No- 
vember 27 as having been the pupil of Mr. Breitner for 
the past four years, &c. 

My books show that she became my pupil October 16, 
1897. She studied solely and seriously under me from 
that date up to some time in 1900. And as Mrs. Jewell 
has never been abroad and Mr. Breitner has only been 
teaching here about the last eighteen months of the past 
four years, the reference is inaccurate, and unjust to me 
En passant, it is worthy of note that in your very kind 
notices of my pupils’ recitals you have several times re- 
ferred to Mrs. Jewell as a member of my class. Thank 
ing you greatly for giving me this hearing. 

Truly yours, CAROLINE MABEN. 
Mrs. Jewell also writes to this office and asks for a cor- 


rection in the interview and giving Miss Maben just credit 


San Francisco Items. 
IR HENRY HEYMAN is one of San Francisco's 
most successful teachers of the violin and one con- 
stantly hears of fresh laurels won by some of his pupils 
at home and abroad. Word has lately been received from 
Paris of the success of little Jeanne Neuburger, who, after 
studying here with Sir Henry, went to Paris with her 
parents and took the examinations for admission to the 
Conservatoire de Paris and was one of the twenty-two 
who out of 156 competitors were successful in gaining ad- 
mission. She is a remarkably talented little girl and her 
teacher is naturally very happy over her success 
 € 
On Friday afternoon Mrs. von Meyerinck, of the von 
Meyerinck School of Music, gave an informal reception 
in honor of Madame Gadsky. The house was filled with 
invited guests and the decorations and pretty afternoon 
gowns lent quite an air of festivity to the scene. Madame 
Gadsky looked charming in a lovely gown of delicate gray 
and made many friends by her friendly manner and win- 
ning personality. Little Enid Brandt played for Madame 
Gadsky on the grand piano in the recital hall and later 
Miss Helen Heath gave some vocal solos in the parlors 
Refreshments were served and a thoroughly enjoyable 
afternoon was spent by all present 


Tue Zrevinskt Trio Cius.—This chamber music club 
has been on a short tour through Ohio, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, This week they play at Marietta, Wheeling, 
at Lockport 


Reynoldsville and other places, December i2 
At Zanesville they had a good house, and at Coshocton 


every seat was taken 
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HENRY WOLFSOHN, Management, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, 





homes, and many prominent musical folk gather there. 





Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 





PRARELEREEE LEELA: 


HOFMANN 


Renowned PRianist. 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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3 Correspondence. 3 
SAVANNAH. 


Savannau, Ga., November 15, 1901. 


HE musical season here promises to be most interest- 


ing. Everything in the musical line seems to have 
started in with new life, and everybody musical 
seems to be up and doing. 


The Savannah Music Club is broadening out and is en 
larging its field of usefulness in generaj music culture. A 
long list of new, active and associate members has been 
added to its already fine list of members. One or two 
artists’ concerts are under contemplation, and will be an- 
nounced as soon as decided on positively 

-Through the generosity of the new piano company just 
—o here, with the genial F. A. McArthur at its 
head, the club has been given the use of a fine Mason & 
Hamlin piano for the entire season, free of charge. and 
also have been furnished most comfortable quarters for 
the chorus practice of the club, in the warerooms of the 
same generous company. The club has never had such 
generous support by a music house since its formation 
some six years ago, and all the members are warm in 
their appreciation of Mr. McArthur’s efforts to help along 
a good cause. The club chorus is now rehearsing Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” under the efficient direction of Miss 
Emma Coburn, and expects to give it the second meeting 
in January. 

The possible coming of Nordica in January is looked 
forward to with keen anticipation. Rumors of Josef Hof- 
mann and Madame Schumann-Heink are also passing 
around. Let us hope the way may be found to have them 
with us some time this season 

All teachers, vocal and instrumental, are hard at work 
with well filled studios. We hear of some most promis- 
ing students of the voice and piano 

Much interest is being manifested in the study of the 
mandolin by some of our young people, and the Mando- 
lin Club is quite a success. Valentine Abt, the foremost 
American mandolinist, may give a concert in Savannah 








shortly. The mandolin deserves a good place among the 
stringed instruments; when well played it is a most en- 
joyable instrument to listen to Like the violin, it re- 
sembles the human voice very closely. With the excel- 
lent classic arrangements from the old masters, students 
of the mandolin can become familiar with the best music 
Valentine Abt plays classic programs and receives much 
favorable comment upon his work. 


One of the interesting events of the early season was 
the “Studio Tea” given by Mrs. W. Harry Teasdale; het 
sister, Miss Teasdale, and their pupils on November 2 


well given, and was listened 


and appreciative gathering of “musical folk.” 

as follows: Mrs, Laura Mehr 
Miss Coburn, piano and 
Woodhams, piano, 22 


An excellent program was 
”y a large 

Some studio addresses are 
tens, piano, 111 Perry street W.; 
organ, 10 Liberty street E.; E. E 
Perry street E.; Mrs. W. Harry Teasdale, voice culture 
and singing, 18 Oglethorpe avenue E.; Miss Chi 
Winters, violin, 111 Perry street W.; Professor Wiegand 
piano and violin, 24 Harris street W.; F. E. Rebarer, 
culture and singing, 326 Harris street E.; Miss 
Grosspelius, piano, Habersham street; Miss Ashley, piano 
308 Hall street W.; Joseph Steeg, vocal instruction, 100 
Harris street W 


to 


istine 


voice 


There are many others whose new addresses I have not 
yet obtained. There is much news to be given about the 
choir work, but that will have place later on 

May Lucia Sitva 


John Church Company’s Music in Great Britain, 
HE John ( 


extensively in 


mpany’s music has been used very 
Here 


been 


*hurch Co 


England lately $ a partial list 


of composers whose songs have sung there during 


the month of October, with date, places and names of 


singers: 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI ND 
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Major |. B. Pond announces a Concert Tour by 

















FLORIZEL 





FLORIZEL 


The Nine-Year-Old Violinist 








temps, 


tour by 
GATES, 
on the 





critics cal] 
only plays all the twenty- -four Paganini caprices 
by heart, but also plays the music of Vieux- 


Moczart, 
themselves at tennis or marbles. 

Florizel’s recent tour of fifteen concerts in 
Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden has created a 
furore the like of which has not been known in 
the memory of man or in the annals of music. 


Florizel American 


Major Pond is now booking Florizel’s time. 
be made at once to 


J.B. POND, Everett House: New York 


Bach, Wieniawski, Mendelssohn, 


as easily as other children 


assisted on his 


will be 


the charming young soprano, 


The Marvel of the Age, whom European 


‘The New Paganini,” and who not 


and 
amuse 


Miss Lucy 


of Utah, this being her first appearance 


American concert stage. 

Mr. Adolph Glose, the favorite American 
pianist and famous accompanist, has also been 
engaged for the tour. 





Appplications should 
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A $68 Library of Musical Knowledge and Sheet 
Music—16 Volumes—sent complete on receipt 
of $1 and your acceptance as a Cluh Member 


This one Edition only at HALF PRICE 


SENET PEN ET : This Musical Library is the 1901 edition of Famous Composers and 

a id Pacey ta yey i) Zher Music, edited by Theodore Thomas, John Knowles Paine and Kar! Klauser. 
: Musical instructors and the foremost musicians universally recognize it as the best 
of all musical libraries. It is the standard of the world and over 50,000 sets of the 
earlier (six volume) edition have been sold at more than double our price per 
volume. There are sixteen Imperial Octavo volumes measuring about 9x 12 
inches—six of reading matter and illustration, and ten of music. The text volumes 
contain all you want to know about the history of musicitself—the different schools 
of music, Italian, French, German, and so forth; the complete stories of all the 
great composers, their private lives and their public careers; clear and full ac- 
counts of the special peculiarities of every composer’s work, and how each of them 
differed in essential points from all his fellow-craftsmen, yet made important contri- 
butions to the total. In short, they really form a complete encyclopedia of all musical 
knowledge, not written like an encyclopedia but like simple history or biography. 
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FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR MUSIC 








— . 
6 Encyclopedia Volumes—10 Music Volumes Half acorn PAYMENTS 

The entire content of these text volumes | the first edition—one for his own use and {IF YOU PREFER} 
consists of articles specially written for this | four for gifts to his friends. The set consists of sixteen Imperial Octavo vol 
work by such men as Oscar Comettant For Young [Musicians this work is in- J umes, measuring about g x 12 inches—almost sheet 
we y s : a — ’ luabl It does not preach : it is not full music size—bound in classic vellum, with rolled 
Director of the Paris Conservatoire; Ed- | valuable. Itdo P ; gold tops and gold-lettered and decorated 
ward Dannreuther, the distinguished mu- of ‘‘ Dont’s”’; it does not attempt to “ns anche, snd the music volumes will lie open 
j tic I lay or sing; it does not try to take gerfectly flat on a music rack, with no 
sical critic of London; the late John Fiske, | how to play g y + nen te lpm wn Hoe: He 


Philip Hale, Adolphe Jullien, who stands | the place of a musical instructor. But J pou s turn over it dhamaiien. 


at the very head of the Parisian critics; | after one has owned the Library — the publisher’s price of the set is 
ouis K 1 hili i | di into its reading volumes and wan- $68.00. Our club price is just 
Dr. Louis Kelterborn, Dr. Philipp Spitta, | dipped i g candalt af tak. with the hot 


of Berlin; Henry E. Krehbiel, of New | dered through its hundreds of music pages, fee ($1) added. ‘The poyments 
York, and many others equally famous. | there grows up insensibly a love for what are $1 (Club fee) down and $2 
Each subject has been written about by | is really good and an aversion to what is J per month for 1:7 months 
the one particular person in the whole mu. | bad in the great world of melody and har- | The full Set is sent 
sical world who is best qualified to deal | mony. you when you join 
with it, and the cost to the publisher of all Beautiful IMlustrations to the number | the club and pay 




















these special articles was enormous. of over 500 are scattered through the vol- | the frst Dollar. 

The 10 Music Volumes contain nearly | umes. Many are magnificent color plates ‘ 
1700 pages of sheet music chosen by | of rare and interesting musical instruments, A beautiful Speci- 
Theodore Thomas and Karl Klauser. The | 234 of them are portraits of the great com- NY men Book with fuller 

information will be sent 


pieces are neither too easy nor too diffi- | posers, while others are facsimiles of their 
cult. Plenty of them can easily be mas- | music manuscripts, views of the towns 
tered by pupils of a year or two's experi- | they lived in, their birthplaces, and notable 
ence. Yet Paderewski bought five sets of | scenes in their careers. 


Phia. John Wanamaker ew York 
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Heinrich Meyn 1n Wasuincton.—Mr. Meyn made a_ cultivation it has received. He sang with ease and good enuncia Interpretation” 


CeLitist Kronotp Dates.—Hans Kro- 
nold, the favorite cellist, is busier than 
ever this season, some of his dates being: 
Binghamton, November 14; Aileen Brower 
concert, Astoria, 15th; Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, 18th (German Hospital con- 
cert); Manuscript Society concert, No- 
vember 20; Waldorf, 25th (Liebling con- 
cert); Jersey City Heights, Pinsuti Club, 
26th; Jersey City Arion, 27; New York 
College of Music, November 30. This 
month he plays the first ten days as fol- 
tows: December 2, Pittsfield, Mass.; 3d, 
Orange, N. J.; 4th, Waldorf concert; 7th, 
Terrace Garden concert; oth, Newark 
Arion, Julius Lorenz conductor orchestra, 
when Kronold plays Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” 
and the “Carmen Fantasia” by Holman; 
10th, Venth-Kronold Quartet. He retains 
his position in All Angels’ P. E. Church, 
playing each Sunday afternoon at vesper 
service. a 

FLORENCE CLARK, A Morri_t PupiLt.— 
Miss Clark, a contralto with a beautiful 
voice, has been engaged to sing with 
Tenor Edward Strong (of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church) next Sabbath 
evening at Roseville Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 


EsTeLLe Harris FoR Majestic Mvu- 
SICALES.— The young soprano of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity has been 
engaged for a series of Sunday evening 
appearances at the Hotel Majestic, where 
she was last year a great favorite. Next 
luesday evening she appears as soloist at 
the Orpheus Club concert, Paterson, N. J 


MiceLt1 Concert.—The Italian tenor, 
Salvatore Micelli, gave a concert Friday 
evening, singing the “L’Africaine” aria, a 


duet from “Trovatore” and the “Attila” 
trio. He has a fine natural voice, and was 
encored after every appearance Young 


Mishel Shapiro played the Hauser Hun- 
garian Rhapsodie, showing his wonder 
ul violin talent and doing great credit to 
his teacher, Mark M. Fonaroff He re 
ceived a rousing encore Baritone Ber- 
nard Steinberg sang an aria from “Car- 
men,” bringing down the house, and others 
who assisted were Mme. Edith Helena and 
Mme. Rose Frankel 


OLIVER WILLIs HALsteEpD CONSERVA 
rory.—The well-known Lockport, N. Y., 
institution gave November 5, November 
22 and November 26 a series of students’ 
recitals, the first devoted to piano and 
readings, the second an organ recital, with 
Violinist F. F. Eccleston and Miss Emma 
Kurtz, soprano, assisting, and the third 
(the thirty-ninth students’ recital) piano, 
organ, mandolin, readings, vocal and or- 
hestral. numbers Halsted is doing a 
great work in that vicinity 


GERARD-THIERS ON MusICcAL EXPRES- 
s1on.—In response to requests of teachers 
and music lovers, Mr. Thiers will begin a 
series of lectures January 7 on ‘Musical 
at his studio. The course presented covers 


} t “0 } > 7 . tio i yha y age y int . : 
great success in his recent W ashington, Dm Be appearance. n, in whatever language the words were written, and his inter about twenty standard classical and popular compositions, 


pretations were always in good judgment. His phrasing was intelli- 


He has sung there before, and is a favorite. The following gent and artistic, and his tone clear and well rounded, whether de which will be analyzed, explained and illustrated, and will 





press notices show his success: livered with full voice, of which he has an abundance, or in the be valuable alike to the teacher, student-artist and thoss 
Mr. Meyn is not unknown here, having assisted the Choral Society ™ost delicate pianissimo. * was applauded after every song and who love music for itself and desire ‘a complete practical! 
‘ 1 occasions is voice is a bs 2 ‘ — recalle f very g .—Washington Evening Star. . P ° : 
ver casior , ‘His v ne is a mae of barge sweet- ‘recalled after every group cantar oe er understanding of the laws of interpretation. 
nd power, and his dition of the Ge a lede oved a : 
Power, at ren n e German lieder proved a \ The course does not in any way touch upon vocal meth- 
delight. He sang the songs with delicacy and gave each Mr. Meyn had many admirers in the audience, as was evidenced ‘ ° 6 
$s OV ndividual interpretation. Three English songs, “Under the by his warm reception. He has improved greatly in the last few od, but is welcomed by the vocal teachers as a scientific 
Rose,”’ Arms Fisher; ‘““Thy Name,” M. Knight Wood, and Nevin’s years. His best work was done in the Schumann, Secchi and Men- and valuable help to their work. 
ng “A wNecklace of Love,” were very artistically sung, and delssohn songs. Mr. Meyn is versatile. He is especially successful Mr. Thiers has given a course at some of the public 


Mr. Meyn s forced to repe:z e last. Jas z es NO i verma $0 is ne oki i ama : e : 
heed reed repeat the last. Washington does not often in the German songs, but is not lacking in dramatic fire and the schools of New York, the last at Public School 14, 225 


nity of enjoying so great a musical treat as that smoothness and finish required for the old Italian. His voice is 


East Twenty-seventh street; last week at Public School 


obtain the names of his songs. F. W. Riesberg was at 


ffered these three talented musicians, and it is sincerely hoped mellowed, smooth, well placed and controlled, his phrasing is de- " 
Ir, Meyn will visit the Capital City again in the not too distant lightful, and his enunciation in French, German, English and Italian 166, West Eighty-ninth street, where much interest was 
eee see is distinct. His large range and the ease with which he sings make shown, many of his hearers coming to him afterward to 
— it possible for him to have an extraordinary repertory. He was 
Meyn’s selections were such as to show an extended repertory obliged to repeat Nevin’s “Necklace of Love,” which was exquisitely 
ring out the excellent qualities of his voice and the careful sung.—Washington Post. the piano. 


JANPOLSKI|™ VXTEKRONOLD qukrtT: SPEAKS 


BARITON PHILIP HERTFORD. Viel’ ono Viola. 
oo —" ,, Viola. 
' & HANS KRONOLD, ’Cello. 

Concert, Oratorio, 


W OLFSOHN BUREAU, or 434 W. 124th Street, NEW YORK. 





BASSO, 


see tg Seventh Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 123 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HUTCHESON IN BOSTON. 
[By Wire.] F 
3ostoNn, Mass., December 3, 190 
Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist, distinguished himself with 
the Kneisel Quartet last night. M 


Jessie Shay in Pittsburg. 
AST week we published half of Miss Jessie Shay’s 
Pittsburg criticisms and the remainder follow: 


Miss Jessie Shay, a youthful and most charming young woman 





was the soloist. Her first solo, a Moszkowski concerto, was given 
for the first time here, and is particularly her own in this country 
She played with a spirit and sympathy that showed her complete 
grasp of the composer’s intentions, and her technic, dazzling in its 
brilliancy, brought forth every charm contained in the music. She 
is a brilliant performer, whose technic promises rarely good things 
for her later years, since already it surpasses that of many widely 
known musicians twice her age.—Pittsburg Gazette, November 23, 
1901. 


Not in many a day has there been a soloist at the Pittsburg 
Orchestra concerts whose work gave su genuine satisfaction and 
afforded such thorough enjoyment as that of Jessie Shay, the Amer 
can pianist, heard last Friday evening and Saturday afternoon. No 
exaggerated accounts of marvelous powers had preceded her coming 
so her chief resource was real merit with which to win favor wit! 
her auditors. And it is to her credit that this was accomplished 
before she had half finished the first movement of the Moszkowski 
Concerto 

It is safe to say that any number of young girls who heard one 
or both. of her performances have taken new courage, and will “fall 


to” in piano drill as never before. Now if these ambitious, aspiring 
musicians will take similar pains, and apply themselves as studi- 
ously and conscientiously to their work as clearly Miss Shay has to 
hers, Pittsburg soon will boast a goodly number of splendid per 
formers. And certainly there thing to hinder. Of talent there 
is an abundance, and of competent instructors, acting individually 
or found in the faculties of the r s local conservatories, there 
is no lack 

To Jessie Shay was accorded the high honor of being the fir 
American pianist, man or woman, to appear as soloist in the famous 
Philharmonic concerts at Berlin, and to her credit it can be sa 
hat audience and critics were a unit in lauding her superior pet 


formances This was in March, 1897, since which time she has toured 





Norway, Sweden, France and England. Her time for the « 
booked until late in April, 19 her artist compar 


season is solidly 


MISS 


FEILDING 
ROSELLE, 


Mezzo-Contraito. 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. 


ADDRESS 


221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 


AMAS CANTATAS 


PRINCE OF PEACE An interesting cantata for soli, chorus 


John Spencer Camp and organ, Text compiled from the Scriy 
-50 











tures by Catherine W. Fowler. The follow 
ing divisions indicate the subject-matter of 
the work 1, The —— »h of Prophecy ‘he Annunciation 
he Vision of the Shepherds; 4. The Journey of the Shepherd 
rhe Quest of the Magi; 6. Mary’s Slumber Song; 7. The Flight 
into Egypt; & God Manifest Time of performance, one hour 
Solo voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Baritone 


HOPE OF THE WORLD A short choral cantata for Christmas 


P. A. Schnecker with organ accompaniment and brief 
40 Soprano solo, The introductory chorus 


‘Ring forth, ye bells” is followed by 
Part I, The Shepherds; Part II, The Wise Men, after which comes 
the jubilant closing chorus “ Hail, royal Babe fhe work is 
melodious and easily given by the average choir. Time of per- 
formance, twenty minutes 


CHRISTMAS IDYLL A cantata for soli, chorus, and organ or or 

W. W. Gilchrist chestra. The text is selected from the 

60 Scriptures and divides the work into three 

parts—I. The Desolation, II. The Promise, 

Ill. The Fulfillment, The music demands a well-trained chorus 

choir. Solo voices required, Soprano, Alto, Tenor. Time of 
performance, thirty minutes, Orchestra parts can be rented 


THE CHRIST A short choral work for Alto, Tenor, and Bass 
C. B. Rutenber ‘Oloists and chorus. The scriptural text di 
Octavo No. 8,303 vides the work into three parts rhe Christ 

Sought, The Christ Sent, The Christ Sanctified 
Excellent for chorus-choir or singing society. 
Time of performance, about twenty-five minutes. 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
BOSTON 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 


G06 New York. 


J. E. Ditson & Co. 
Philadelphia. 








Portraits of Successful 


SOW 


Piano and Theory Studio, Steinway Hall, New York, 
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ion being Kubelik, the new violinist, about whom so much of 


praise has been written.—The Pittsburg Post, November 24, 1901 


Miss Jessie Shay, a young American pianist, who made her first 
Pittsburg appearance on this occasion, was the soloist. She is said 
to be a favorite of Moszkowski’s, and no one who heard her thor 
oughly understanding and comprehensive interpretation of his con 
certo will be inclined to doubt the avowal. With a flawless technic, 
more strength of wrist and finger than is usually accorded to her 
ex and a brilliant conception of possibilities, she gave her first 


number in impeccable style. In the second part of the program she 


played Liszt's “Liebestraum” and one of the lovely Mendelssohn 
pring songs. In this latter number her graceful technic was again 
notable.— Pittsburg Gazette, November 24, 1% 

Miss Jessie Shay, a conscientious pianist of the younger schoo 
was the soloist. By the way, she is one of the youngest and most 


delicate looking pianists we have ever heard at an orchestra concert 


s a lady pianist wit 





It’s always easy to anticipate that the solo I 
out a look at the program. The students’ “quarter”—two last rows 
in the balcony—rise as one girl. They wait to greet the artist; they 


ty and watcl 


They continue standing until the last note 


fold their hands in front of them with Puritan simp! 
every single movement 
has died away, even though the concerto consumes twenty minutes 
snd when the end comes the sigh of envious longing which precedes 
the handclapping can be heard everywhere. Each one of the stu 
dents hopes some day to be in like position, to appear under such 
conditions, with some great orchestra, the admired of all beholders 


ind each one of them wants to know how to dress and act 


Musically, the concerto—Moszkowski, was exceedingly 





good. The comparative youth of the sok and consequent lack 
of power detracts a little from the performanc« put t fiset tl 

is a brilliant technic, with a musicianly temperament and under 
standing. Remarkable as it may seem, the concerto is also melo 
dious and 


so regularly in evidence. The second group of solos displayed ever 


comparatively free from the abnormal fireworks displa 


better the abilities of Miss Shay Pitteburg Press, November 24,19 


Maconda in Seattle. 
ADAME MACONDA, the soprano, ever 
was again triumphant in Seattle, Wash., 
I 





successful, 
bateysas 
in a recital which will long be remembered h s from 


the Seattle Post-Intelligencer: 

















\ most enthusiastic audience listened last evening to r ( 
tte Maconda, w gave a recital at the First M. E. Church, under 
e auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club. Report has not exagger 
ited the charn { Madame Maconda’s singing Her v ¢ is a very 
high soprano, wonderfully even, and possessed of a most unusua 
freshness and sweetness. She unites in a remarkable degree t} 
endowment of the singer to the: finish of the artist rhe 
gr which was long and varied, was ; ptec ng 
ut Madame Maconda’s versatilit nd it s difficult for 
ers to decide whether they preferre the Site sweetnes 
grace with ‘ she rendered some f ‘ mpler 
the finish of her more brilliant work. She sang, by request, the 
lifficult aria from “The Pearl of Brazil,’ by David, a number whic 
ought out marvelously her ease of executior nd her mast« ve 
lificult passages. Madame Maconda’s phrasing and d n 
mply perfect, and in sustained passages her tones are of we 
ness that is at itely entrancing Those missed the concert 
st night | e every reason to regret the 
easure 
Madame M nda was very ea I 
Deremeaux throughout a progr l of t 
accompanist no less than of the s fe 
L’Am Bartlet 
Berceuse, from Jocelyr Godard 
fu me Dirais Chaminade 
L’Ete Chaminade 
irish Folksong I 
Maiden’s Message Drandeis 
You and | Lehmant 
Chere Nuit Bache 
Maids of Cad Delibe 
Mignon Gounod 
Nussbaun Goun 
Auftrage Schumanr 
Solvejg’s lied Grieg 
Waldwanderung Grieg 
Llumengruss Saenger 
Iwas April Nevin 
illaby Luckstone 
Ecstasy Bea 
Serenade Str: 
P naise Thomas 


Accompanist, Elsa Deremeaux 
Grecory Hast.—Gregory Hast, the English tenor, who 
is making his first American tournée this season, under the 
management of Loudon G. Charlton, is adding one triump! 
to another with his every appearance Last week Mr 
Hast sang with the Apollo Club at St. Louis, where he 
scored an immediate success with the audience, and the 
appended notices show that the critics indorse the opinion 
expressed by their Eastern confréres regarding Mr. Hast’s 
voice and art: 
Last night’s concert was notable because of the success achieved 
+ 


yy Gregory Hast, the London tenor, who delighted the ever-critica 


malls 


Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 
Organ Privileges in New York and Brooklyn. 


J. WILLIAM KEEN. 
Pupil of E.M. Bowman. A leading teacher of Piano and Music Theory. Studio, 202 Market Street, Paterson, N. J. 





Apollo audience wit! voice of exquisite delicacy. Mr. Hast's suc 
cess was attained with his first number, the beautifu Adelaide” of 
Beethoven, as trying a test as could well have been accepted by the 
singer. It is difficult to recall more delightful vocalization than was 
apparent in the finish and tonal perfectior i this ber 

Followed as it was in the program's second half with the group 
f songs, “Ma Mie,”’ from the old French; Goring Thomas’ “Le 
Baiser,”’ Tennyson's wistful poem, “Shy She Was, and I Thought 
Her Cold,” and the always pathetic The Sands Dec n 
urprising that Mr. Hast’s r terly meeting of h demands as 
were herein contained should e br ght storr f plause that 

uld not cease until the singer had repeatedly bowed his acknow 
edgments and responded with tw encores St. Louis Republic 
November 27, 1901 

Mr. Hast ce is of beautif quality pecially in t ver 
register, and he makes g 1 use of head nes ir ‘ pper reg 
ster He 8 a singer 1 exce ent taste nd t and ! art 

wmance, and he put a great de f sentiment int I 
He gave Beethoven's “Adelaide r in encore, G 1g Thom 
“Song of the Sea.” Later he re gr f | St. Lou 


Globe-Democrat, November 








VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original an 
unique plan becomes simply an in L... 
ment. itis always worth exactly what 
you paid for it. It will pay you to ir 
vestigate. We carry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violinsin America. Good 
ones, Sup. Easy payments, if desired 

Large, handsomely tllustrated 
Violin Cat FREE on request 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 

E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


The Virgil ——— 
Correspondence School. 


THE CLAVIER METHOD BY MAIL. 


A_ new, superior and eminently efficient system for Teachers 
and Players (only). Special Technic Course (24 lessons). Every 
principle explicitly stated and clearly illustrated. Each lesson taken 
gives the right to send a question letter, the answers to which will 
receive Mr. VIRGIL’S personal attention. 


Certificates to qualified teachers of the CLAVIER METHOD. 


Prospectus, explaining system, terms, conditions, &c., sent on 
application. Address 


SECRETARY, VIRGIL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
11 West 22d Street, New York. 


Defender Mig.Cos. 


Fancy 


SHEETS»? PILLOWCASES 


AND 


MUSLIN 























A Royal Gift for Xmas 


DEFENDER MFG. CO.’S 
FANCY SHEETS and 
PILLOWCASES 
APPROPRIATE PRACTICAL 
Not a gift of the ordinary kind, but one 
that is sure to be appreciated from its 
novelty and value. Packed in hand- 
some boxes containing one fancy sheet 
and two pillowcases, or in package of 
six ~~ and twelve pillowcases. 
rom $2.00 to $6.00 per set. 


Ask your dealer to sho you these goods 











Ask your dealer’ 
to show you 


DefenderMfeCos 
LADIES MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR 
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PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de |’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
at rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Muze. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
on stage. 








LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


a2 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
a Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
¢, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 








FRENCH SCHOOIZ 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
5 rue Bassano, Paris. 
Time filled. Early application necessary for 
lessons during the Spring and Summer. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mtie. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


-MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
roo Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction, French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Conigns, Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “Mime.” 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, onaty and correctly acquired b: 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
(3 francs, post free.) 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon 
1o rue Cambon, Paris. 


14 rue Taitbout. 


























Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
ee | and Superior Class and Private 
ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 
(’Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 


Mae. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones as rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
_Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 








This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 


‘a +) Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
Springtide.”’ | O37 Pa, Av., N.W., Washington, D. C: 


Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


Kathrin Hilke, 


Soprano. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, MUSICALES, 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 


Orchestral and ’Ceilo Department, Paul Morgan. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPFSOHN MUSICAL, BUREAU. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 9%.2USsiAN 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 

10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


’Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 


325 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, 
WoLrsoHN MusIcaL BurREAUu. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennis Mehan, 











New York. 


NEW YORK. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


Soprano. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address. 205 West s6th Street, New York. 


Mrs, L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 
Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song 
Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 


Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. THOMAS SINCLAIR GORE, 


a oe ee eee BARITONE—SOLOIST. 
JOH N YOU NG, Concert—Church—Opera. 
TENOR. 


39 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York 
Oratorio and Concert. 


ROBERT KENT PARKER, 
271 West 113th Street, New York 


BASSO. 
> = Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
HUBERT ARNOLD, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 65th Street, New York. 


| 131 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
LILLIE MACHIN, 
| VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 


NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York 









































Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


| LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 








oe CONDUCTOR 
THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON Brooklyn Saengerbund Heinebund, New York 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. Studio: 478 Second street, Brooklyn, N, x. 





Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Piano Classes. eory, Harmony, Composition. 
w. Bassett. Tuition per Term, $15 to $50. 


Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) 
Vocal Instruction. 


WADE R. BROWN, 
Organist, Accompanist and Choral Conductor 
Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Song Interpretation 
19 West 103d Street, New York 
RA CRAWFORD, 
Solo Organist and Accompanist. 


Instruction Piano, Organ. 
Studio: g West gist Street, New York. 








| LAU 








128 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. Telephone: 1127 Riverside 
MRS. ANSEL, | ALICE THURLOW, 
Through her unique and special method, un- CONTRALTO 
dertakes the perfect placing of the voice for ama- | Concert, Musicale, Church. 


teurs as well as artists. ; 
ANSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 
632 Lexington Avenue. 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


Wm. O. Wolfe, meant 
8 East Twenty-third Street. 





| FREDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE. 


PIANIST. 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. | , Concerts, Wagner Recitals 
iano instruction. Special courses in technic 
341 Jefferson Avenue, Send for circular 300 Kimball Hall Chicago. — 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 





| Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 


VOICE CULTURE 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. Musical Art Department of Adelphi College. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratori 
“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J 8 East Twenty-third street, New York. 


Mondays and Thursdays 


MARIE A. STILWELL, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musicals. 
(Washington Avenue Baptist Church.) 
73 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 





SUITE SEVENTY, 
Carnegie Halli, 


New York, | 
[ae 7 a 
INTERNATIONAL, 
MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. KATHARINE INGERSOLL. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


ESTELLE HARRIS 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Soprano Church of the Divine Paternity 
(76th Street and 8th Ave.). 


60 West 104th Street, New York, 








PAUL LISTEMANN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
’CELLO VIRTUOSO. 
118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 


FRIEDA STENDER Tie 
SoPpRANO. 





ConcERT OR ORATORIO. 
Private address: Bay 29th St.and Benson Ave., 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn. 


Management of L. M. Ruben, 
108 Fifth Ave,, New York City 








H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS and *( ELLOS, 
ARTIST BOWS and STRINGS. 

The Finest and Largest Collection of 
Old Violins and ’Cellos in America. 
9 East 23d Street, Now York. 
ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Maker of the celebrated H.R. Knopf Violins 








142 West 13th Street, NEW YORK 


and ’Cellos, indorsed by many artists. 














| Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


| VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
| Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 


Solo Organist. a 
Soloist Pan-American ae. 
Instruction: Piano, Organ. eory. 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER. 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire. 
Mason -Virgil Synthetic Methods. 

Studio: 603-604 Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 1 to 6 p. m. 


HARRIETTE BROWER, 
PIANIST. : | 
Concerts, Recitals, Instruction. | 
Studios: 133 st Sixteenth Street, 
and Steinway Hall, New York 














JULIA C. ALLEN. me SA } 
VIOLINIST. INSTRUCTION. | eapsab? Oaanc® Oiyart? 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Importer of VENETIAN and 

CHARLES FRANK, | Prepared Roma “Pure Quint’’ Strings. 


BASS-BARITONE. | 82 Union Square East, 
Voce! Instruction. } NEW YORK CITY. 


Opera, Concert and Oratorio. W. A. HOWLAND 
Studio: 226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York. » he SARrTCeR. 
Address: University School of Music, 
Ernst H. Bauer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
and Harmony. : 


Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. Concert Organist—Pianist, 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. pg 


A 




















: TENOR. —— Authors of the 
Tel.: 972 Riverside. 2611 Broadway, New York. PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Miss ADELE MARGULIES, Winter address: 


465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Summer address: 
Newport House, Bar Harbor, Me 


PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Hinshaw School of Opera and Drama 


Gives practical experience in stage work. Brings out pupils in full roles in public performances 
Gives more opportunities and for a lower tuition than any other similar school in America. Secures 
engagements for pupils when competent Performances <emi-monthly. 

rite for details, STEINWAY THEATRE, CHICAGO. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















BALDWIN PIANO 





GRAND PRIZE 
































' PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 
J ; 
he HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 
| Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
.) BA [) "y Louisville, Chicago. 
‘ » s 
STRICH & ZEIDLER A. B. CHASE 
9 
Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, P| AN OS 
e 
, 134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
OPULAR For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
7 i e student, the conservatory, the concert 
EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
r at NORWALK, OHIO 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, Factory | jemi 4 : 
IANOS. RE Ww YORK. REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue M an COURIER. 
Germany. HUGO GORLITZ 
119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 
LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, | CONCERT DIRECTION ‘ C B 
Ageocy Founded 1878 European-American Concert Bureau 
Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER, HERMANN W oLFF Nine years Director of Paderewsks's Tours 
Par ide: te laa — G — 4 Flettwelles ; Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 
n eopportunitg in Leipsic to study the sermany: erlin an 10 twe erases 1 
y op Leschetizky Method. ieee and. Manager ofthe y . : AMERICAN pte alten LIK, 1901-1902 
ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall. Berlin. again MR. DANIEL FROHMAN MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 
Best recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikis« vig: Jonchion Albert, Stevenhagen, Mere. Car 
ic one Git and ethave refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 
"i P - Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, ® 
Piano Lessons given in English or German. Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, | 
Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate ASH TO N S KOYA | AG FEN CY 
STUDIO: 396 Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC. a ee | 
Y J 





Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, ssdes. seman. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1909: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 


Frav Auer-Herbeck Soqjmena, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, 
Hé —y ert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Frl 
Sloe emmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fr! 
Tyson-Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh.Wolters, the forem 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Gritzmacher, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. 
Principal admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times. 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED 
22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. we 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSBRVATORY: Development in all branches of wusic. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the See. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instroments. SEMINARY = training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOO 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitaner, Prof. EB. B. 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschotk, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- 
licska, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. EB. Taubert Guenther 
Freadenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunter. SINGING—Fraa Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ebri. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Gustay Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, mpelmann. ‘CELIO—Heinrich 


118 Instructors, among whom are: 
Frau ~— Fuchs, 
Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
st members of the Royal Court 
Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 





‘sso. 


Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Frans Poenits. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc. 
CHARGES: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annuaily. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta- 


tion hours from 11 ea. m. to 1 p. m 











gs. 
BERLIN W., STEGLUL fry a TRASSE, 19. 
Director: Dr. Huco GoLtvscumipt. Principal Teachers: Prof. Xaver ScHARWENKA, 
1 K. K. Hofpianist; Pu. ScHarwenka, C. poe ely W. Bercer, W. Leipuo.z, MAyer- 
ily Maur, (Piano); Go_pscumipt, Lina Beck (Singing); Zayjic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER- 
BERG (Violin), VAN Lier ('Cello) ; KNuprer (Opera). 
Pupils received at any time. 
= CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
1, “Before the Mast, Nautical March, by L. P. LAURENDEAU, for piano solo ............... Price, .« 
). 2. *King Over All, March, by W H. SCOUTAN, for piano solo............. cccccccccccccccccucs > 
3. *Ann Arbor University March, by G. D. BARNAR for piano solo “ “ 
- «4 “*Artist’s Dream, Waltz, by R. VOLLSTEDT, for pisno Siicntinescecess Udesecnsecssaceses ” = 
5. *Read the Answers in the Stars Waltz, by 0. FETRAS, for piano solo... ........ e | 
Sy ne ee, Oe, I nn cvccneneccnessese ceveesectvess « z 
» 7. *I Love Thee, Columbia, by TH. M. TOBANI, RE ARE SIE ° a 
1s 8. The Missionary’s Flirtation, Humorous Song, for vocal and piano, by P. KLENGEL.. * ae 
a *Also published for Orchestra and for Military Band. 
A complete stock of imported Sheet Music and 
4 MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER, Books. Well-known publishers are represented. 


A monthly published in the interest of the musical 



























38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
“¥. Concert, 
rad oe 

ms Yo Variety. 


Artists nl Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 







Theatrical, 





| 
THE ‘*Undertakes Good Artists Only."’ 
| ONCORDE The St. James* Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the most ener 
| getic and up-to-date man tn his profession 
| ONCERT Musicsays: The C. ( is influenced solely by artistic merit 
| The Musical Courier says: His name has become a guarantee of 
} reliability 
| ONTROL The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn corde’s prinzip 
and Orchestra, Entertain- besteht darin wenig £u vereprecher upd viel zu halten 
dt 8 a The Court Circular says: Tbe most reliable bureau in London 
mentan ecture Bur ° 
a eae Address: 310 Regent St.. London, W 


| Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘ CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


— Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 





- 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(ESTABLISHED 1867), 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, Ea- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 











Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the Scnoo. Year anv Summer Tee 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building. where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direst- 
ress. For catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in ee Choirs and for the Stage, 


Concert or Oratorio. Ohio. 





a gl $1.00 per annum; ro cents each copy. 











Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 












Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 

















Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





THE MUSICAL 


STEINWAY 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





COURIER. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT + > 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 
















































OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 






































THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGG 



















PIANOS 





MBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 








THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 





Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER . & Co. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 





SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


vose 


eeuoain appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 











any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 












BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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